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OW LONG and how deeply we are likely to be involved 
in the Mexican tangle is a question that seriously 
concerns the minds of our more thoughtful editorial 

bbservers. When our marines and bluejackets seized the Vera 
tuz custom-house on April 21 a new chapter in our relations 
ith Mexico began, a chapter whose ending none can surely 
oretell. As the Baltimore News (Prog.) remarks, ‘‘one may 
efine ad libitum the difference between an individual, a de facto 
fovernment, and a nation, but events are higher authority than 
lictionaries or Presidents.’’ And the same paper adds: ‘‘ We are 
bt war with all that there is of government in Mexico, and there 
Ss enough of it to sober us and force us to set ourselves regret- 
uly but resolutely to the task in hand.” ‘‘ How the fair flowers 
pf recent rhetoric wither and die in the face of the burning 
netualities of to-day!” exclaims the Boston Transcript (Rep.). 
fe have invaded Mexican territory. American blood has been 
shed by Mexicans and Mexican blood by Americans. ‘‘We 
ave set our hand to the plow,”’ says the Washington Star (Ind.), 
and the question is, ‘‘how long shall the furrow be?” Some 
Papers predict that the campaign will be ended in six months. 
Others are convinced that it will be years before our troops can 
béwithdrawn. While still others declare with Colonel Watterson 
and Senator Borah that once in Mexico we will stay there, ex- 
tending our borders to the northern boundary of Guatemala. 
Despite the efforts of the Administration to make it clear that 
our armed forces are being used not against the Mexican people, 
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but against Huerta and his supporters, many of our editors 
regard this as a distinction without practical effect. ‘‘ War, 
intervention, invasion, pacific blockade, reprisal—by whatever 
name the operations now inaugurated may pass into history, 
the thing is done,” the Journal (Ind.). 
“If this is not war, what is it?”’ asks the Detroit Free Press (Ind.), 


remarks Providence 
which adds that ‘“‘to say we are fighting against Huerta and not 
against the people of Mexico is as tho Germany were to protest 
the greatest friendship for the United States and then were to 
blockade our ports and announce its intention of driving President 
Wilson from the executive chair because he was elected by a 
minority vote.” ‘‘Come, let us not quibble over this matter,” 
says the Philadelphia Jnquirer (Rep.): ‘‘We are going to war 
in support of a policy of the Administration—a policy which 
began with the practical ordering of Huerta to quit the Presi- 
dency of Mexico a year ago. In brief, this is President Wilson’s 
But much these editors 
may differ with the President concerning the meaning and con- 


personal war on Huerta.” however 
sequences of our new move in Mexico, they are unanimous in 
promising to uphold him now that the issue has become one 
of arms and not of words. 

remarks the New York Evening Sun 
(Ind.), “has a great nation approached an overt act of war 
with more conspicuous reluctance, anxiety, perplexity, with less 
enthusiasm, than the United States in the present hour. 


‘*Never in history,” 


Soberly, 
even sadly, this nation has set its hand to another rude and 
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he reason for this at- 
titude may be found, perhaps, in a 


heavy task.” 


recital of the events that led up to 
the seizure of Vera Cruz. The story 
is thus told by the President in his 
request for Congressional approval of 
his use of the armed forces of the 
United States against General Huerta: 


“On the 9th of April, a paymaster 
of the United States steamship Dol- 
phin landed at the Iturbide bridge 
landing at Tampico with a whale-boat 
and boat’s erew to take off certain 
supplies needed by his ship, and, while 
engaged in loading the boat, was ar- 
rested by an officer and squad of 
men of the army of General Huerta. 
Neither the paymaster nor any one 
of the boat's crew was armed. Two 
of the men were in the boat when the 
arrest took place and were obliged to 
leave it and submit to be taken into 
custody, notwithstanding the fact that 
the boat carried, both at her bow and 
at her stern, the flag of the United 
States. 

‘The officer who made the arrest 
was proceeding up one of the streets of 
the town with his prisoners when met 
by an officer of higher authority, who 
ordered him to return to the landing 
and await orders, and within an hour 
and a half from the time of the arrest 
orders were received from the com- 
mander of the Huertista forces at 
Tampico for the release of the pay- 
master and his men. 

‘“The release was followed by apolo- 
gies from the commander and later 
by an expression of regret by General 
Huerta himself. General Huerta 
urged that martial law obtained at 
the time at Tampico; that orders had 
been issued that no one should be 
allowed to land at the Iturbide bridge, 


and that our sailors had no right to land there. 
commanders at the port had not been notified of any such pro- 
hibition, and even if they had been the only justifiable course 
open to the local authorities would have been to request the 
paymaster and his crew to withdraw and to lodge a protest 
with the commanding officer of the fleet. 
regarded the arrest as so serious an affront that he was not 
satisfied with the apologies offered, but demanded that the flag 
of the United States be saluted with special ceremony by the 


military commander of the port. 
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HUERTA’'S BEST 








Photograph by Underwood & Underwoul, New York. 


According to President Wilson our trouble with our 
“is only an issue 
and a person calling himself the pro- 
visional President of Mexico.”’ 


PORTRAIT. 








Our naval 


Rear-Admiral Mayo 


‘The ineident can not be regarded as a trivial one, especially 


of the United States, 
unhappily obtaining in Mexico. 





“‘T therefore felt it my duty to sustain Rear-Admiral May 
in the whole of his demand and to insist that the flag of the 
United States should be saluted in such a way as to indicates 
new spirit and attitude on the part of the Huertistas. 

‘*Such a salute General Huerta has refused. ‘ 

‘“*T, therefore, come to ask your approval that . ‘should use the 
armed forces of the United States in such ways and to such al 
extent as may be necessary to obtain from General Huerta ant 
his adherents the fullest recognition of the rights and dignity 
even amid the distressing conditions nov 


May 2, 194 





as two of the men arrested were take 
from the boat itself—that is to sy. 
from the territory of the Unite 
States—but had it stood by itself j 
might have been attributed to th 
ignorance or arrogance of a singk 
officer. 

“Unfortunately, it was not an jg. 
lated case. A series of incidents hay 
recently occurred which can not by 
cause the impression that the repr 
sentatives of General Huerta wer 
willing to go out of their way to shoy 
disregard for the dignity and rights 9 
this Government and felt perfectly 
safe in doing what they pleased, mak 
ing free to show in many wivys thei 
irritation and contempt.” 




















Among these other incidents he eite 






the arrest and imprisonment in Ver 





Cruz of a uniformed orderly fron 





the Minnesota while ashore for the 






ship’s mail, and the withholding byB 





the Mexico City authorities of a 






official dispatch from this (iovern 





ment to its embassy at the Mex: 
ean capital. President Wilson goes 
on to say: 








“The manifest danger of such af 






situation was that such offenses might 
grow from bad to worse until some 
thing happened of so gross and in 
tolerable a sort as to lead directly and 
inevitably to armed conflict. It was 
necessary that the apologies of Genera 
Huerta and his representatives should 
go much further; that they should le 
such as to attract the attention o 
the whole population to their signil- 
icance, and such as to impress upon 
General Huerta himself the necessity 
of seeing to it that no further o 
easion for explanations and_ profes 
regrets should arise. 
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Courtesy of the New York ‘* Times."’ 
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MOUNTAINOUS ROUTE FROM VERA CRUZ TO THE MEXICAN CAPITAL. 
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Copy ted by the International News Service 
REAR-ADMIRAL C. J. BADGER, 


Conmander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 


THREE 





Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing 
REAR-ADMIRAL H. T. 
Who demanded the salute of the flag. 


ADMIRALS IN MEXICAN WATERS. 


Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing 
MAYO, REAR-ADMIRAL FRANK F. FLETCHER, 


Who took possession of Vera Cruz. 








“There can in what we do be no thought of aggression or of 
selfish aggrandizement. We seek to maintain the dignity and 
authori{y of the United States only because we wish always to 
keep ow great influence unimpaired for the uses of liberty, both 
in the United States and wherever else it may be employed for 
the benefit of mankind.” ; 


A fact in the President’s account is that 
Huerta, after much temporizing, finally offered to salute the 
flag as required on condition that a protocol be signed providing 
for a return of the sa- 


not mentioned 


of a large shipment of arms and ammunition for General Huerta. 
Our initial losses were four killed and twenty wounded. 

While President Wilson insists that the issue is only ‘* between 
this Government and a person calling himself the provisional 
President of Mexico, whose right to call himself such we have 
never recognized in any way,” General Huerta retorts with a 


statement that ‘“‘this is not a war between the Mexican and 


American peoples, but between Mexico and the Government 


of the 


United States, 





lute. As a matter of 


which is controlled by 





fact there was never any 
doubt that we would re- 
turn the salute, but the 
demand for a protocol 
was rejected by Secre- 
Bryan on the 
ground that ‘‘it might 
be construed as a recog- 
nition of the Huerta 
Government.” 


tary 


In this same message 
to Congress he expresses 
the “earnest hope”’ that 
“this Government can 
in no cireumstances be 


men who have forced 
this war upon us in spite 
of our efforts to the con- 
As the Galves- 


ton, Texas, News (Ind.) 


trary.” 


sees it, however, Huerta 
cards 

the 
hope of provoking us 


has played his 


throughout with 
into an act of hostility 


which would ‘convert 
his enemies at home in- 
Another 


interpretation of 


to his allies.” 


his 








foreed into war with the 
people of Mexico,”’ and 
declares emphatically 
that ‘‘our feeling for the : 


life is described as a brilliant exploit. 





THE WATER-FRONT AT VERA CRUZ. 
Admiral Fletcher’s capture of Mexico's principal seaport with so slight a loss of 
When the same city was besieged by General 
Scott in 1847 with an army of 12,000 men and a large fleet, it held out for twenty days. 


motives is suggested by 
the Columbia, 8S. C., 
State (Dem.), 
remarks: 


which 








people of Mexico is one 
of deep and genuine friendship, and everything that we have so 
far done or refrained from doing has proceeded from our desire 
to help them, not to hinder or embarrass them.’”’ On the same 
day he assured the newspaper correspondents that ‘in no con- 
ceivable cireumstances would we fight the people of Mexico.” 
And Congress, in its resolution justifying the President’s course, 
specifically disclaims ‘‘any hostility to the Mexican people 
or any purpose to make war on them.” 

It was while the Senate was debating this resolution that 
Rear-Admiral Fletcher landed sailors and marines at Vera 
Cruz, seizing the custom-house in time to prevent the landing 


“Tt would appear that 
the strategy of General 
Huerta is that of a man who in desperation chooses to fall by 
the strong hand, instead of the weak hand. By precipitating a 
conflict with the United States, he retires with a shred of honor; 
beaten by the Constitutionalists, he would have been disgraced 
definitely, if not hanged with the same finality.” 


As we go to press it is still problematical which of these 
consequences will follow our move, but a somewhat ominous note 
from Carranza inviting us to withdraw our forces from Vera 
Cruz has been followed by a reassuring statement from Villa 
that he would decline to be dragged into a war with the United 


States by anybody. Moreover, Carranza’s confidential agent in 
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Juarez is quoted as declaring emphatically that ‘‘we 
join forces with Huerta for any purpose.”’ 

Editorial comment on the rapid developments of President 
Wilson’s Mexican policy since the Tampico incident represents 
three clearly defined points of view. 


ean not 


Thus some declare that 
he has gone too far, some hail his course with unqualified ap- 
proval, and others complain that he has not gone far enough. 
Defining and discussing these three views, the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) says: 


**One opinion is that the President has no justification at all 
for calling Huerta to account, that Mr. Wilson’s ‘war’ is a 
crime against the nation, against humanity. We are not sure 
that those who take this view would go to the length of saying 
that even tho Huerta’s officers should trample on our flag, put 
our uniformed men in dungeons, and send insulting messages 
to our Admirals, we should still be without just cause of hostile 
action. The point is of interest because the differences involved 
are only of degree. There is another class that accepts the 
President's view, trusts him, agrees with him, supports him. We 
are confident that this class includes almost the whole body of the 
American people. Then there are, in the third class, those who 
agree with Senator Root and Senator Lodge that Mexico is in 
such a terrible state of turmoil, that so many Americans have 
been murdered there, and that we have suffered so many unre- 
drest wrongs that we ought to go to war at once with the 
whole of Mexico and supplant by our own armed force all 
authority there, whether it be that of the de facto President or 
of rebel chieftains.” 


President Wilson’s past policy, complains the San Antonio 
Light (Ind.), ‘‘has been such as to cause the Mexican people 
to believe the United States was merely bluffing.’’ And this 
Texas paper goes on to say: 

“The people of Texas, who understand the Mexican char- 
acter, have always. known that the Administration would 
ultimately precipitate the exact thing it has tried to avoid. 
The probability now is that all parties to the dispute will realize 
their mistake too late to prevent an international calamity.” 

“Our whole quarrel,’’ thinks the New York Evening Post 
(Ind.), ‘‘seems to be based on distinctions too nice for the ordinary 
man to draw; and to be with shadows rather than with corporeal 
enemies.”” ‘‘The beginning of the war,” the same paper con- 














THAT MEMICAN CACTUS. 
—Bowers in the Newark News. 


tinues, ‘‘is as the letting out of the waters, the end of which no 
man. can foresee.” ‘‘It is possible,’ says the New York Globe 
(Ind.), ‘that the President has made the mistake of loosing 
forces that he will not be able to control.”” And in The Tribune 


(Rep.), of the same city, we read: 
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“The great fault of Mr. Wilson’s Mexican program was thy 
its development was made to depend on circumstances beyonj 
his control. He chose to allow circumstances to control hin 
instead of trying himself to control circumstances. He ; 
still in that uncomfortable position, and it is not what he Wishe, 





tel ge 
he 














UP A TREE. 


—Osborne in the Baltimore Vews, 


but what fate has in store for him, that will shape his Mexican 
policy from now on.” 

Representative of the many papers that give the President's 
course their unqualified approval are the Baltimore Sun 
Atlanta Journal (Dem.), St. Louis Republic (Dem.) and Pos 
(Dem.), Boston Advertiser (Rep.), Peoria 
(Dem.), Columbia State (Dem.), Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep. 
Wichita Beacon (Prog.), Newark Star (Dem.), Memphis Con- 
mercial Appeal (Dem.), New York World (Dem.), Washington 
Star (Ind.) and Herald (Ind.), Philadelphia Telegraph (Rep. 
Brooklyn Times (Rep.) and Citizen (Dem.), Houston Chron 
icle (Dem.), Providence Journal (Ind.), Philadelphia Public 
Ledger (Ind.), Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), and New Orleans 
Times Democrat (Dem.). 

Among the papers that think President Wilson’s program 
does not go far enough because it stops short of the conquest d 
Mexico, we find the Hearst publications, the Chicago Inte 
Ocean (Rep.) and Tribune (Prog.), and the Louisville 
Journal (Dem.). 


(Ind.), 


Dispatch Journal 


Courter 
In Colonel Watterson’s paper we read: 


“Let us not deceive ourselves nor be deceived. It is wat. 
The cant of the hour makes many protestations: that we have 
no quarrel with the Mexican people; that we want no foot d 
Mexican territory; that we seek only good neighborhood; that 
peace and order are our sole objective points. But all the same, 
if the flag goes up across the Rio Grande it will never comé 


‘*Man proposes, God disposes. 
cards falls with a crash. 
prize goes glimmering. 
to the wall. It is war. 

“Yea, verily, we are in for it. Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
boys are marching. They may not be just shouting the battle 
ery of freedom. War never ends where it started. Méilitarism 
in the saddle knows not where to stop, and southward the sta 
of the empire takes its way. The whine of the uplift crow! 
may please, or fool, the pharisaic, but it is war, and war, ® 
Forrest observed, means fighting, and fighting means killing 
and when it is over there comes the forfeit, the indemnity, ant 
it is not worth our while, nor will it pay us, to lie about ov 
peaceful intentions and pious purposes, thinking to placate @ 
bamboozle the rest of Latin America. Sound the bold anthem; 
‘On to the Isthmus.’”’ 


The peacemaker’s house o 
Mr. Bryan’s hope of next year’s Nobé 
Andrew Carnegie’s picture is turned 
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THE COLORADO SLAUGHTER 


N THE DAY of the capture of Vera Cruz, with a loss of 

four American lives, there came news of a battle in the 

State of Colorado which, as a Pittsburg editor points out, 
“Jasted longer and was more fiercely fought than most of the 
battles of the Mexican revolution.’’ Correspondents of the great 
newspapers and press agencies had not been sent to Las Animas 
and Huerfano counties in throngs to report the details of the 
fighting, 10 check up the lists of casualties, and to account for the 
outbreak of hostilities. So we do not know whether the slaughter 
at Ludlow was ‘‘the blunder of a plain fool” or an incident in a 
“war of extermination,” to cite two phrases used by Denver 
editors. We do know that last week’s dispatches reported 
armed conflict between strikers and militiamen and guards, 
the burning of the Ludlow camp, where strikers lived with their 
families, attacks on mines and a twelve-mile-long line held 
for days by hundreds of miners against fewer but better-armed 
nilitiamen. This meant about two score dead, for the most part 
women and children, many of them burned and-suffoeated in the 
pits of refuge beneath their flame-swept tents; it meant as many 
others wounded or The New York 
Evening Post shocked at such ‘‘savage play of brute passions,” 
observes that ‘‘Victoriano Huerta might well prefer to sever 
relations with a Government under which it is possible for 
women and children to be mowed down by machine-guns in a 
frenzy of civil war.” 


missing. consetvative 


The Mexican people, comments the 
Socialist New York Call, ‘‘ would be foolish not to resist to their 
uttermost strength the friendly advances of a Government 
which prates of liberty and justice and then refuses to protect 
its own citizens from the murderous attacks of an organized band 
of Christian bandits.’’ Other editors admit the seriousness of 
the Colorado situation, declare that civilized Government has 
broken down in that State, and call for Federal intervention. 

It is as yet impossible to fix the responsibility for last week’s 
outbreak. Conditions have for months been favorable for such 


an occurrence. Several thousand miners have been ‘‘out”’ 














NOT IN MEXICO, BUT IN COLORADO}! 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


since September. They have procured arms and ammunition. 
So have the private guards employed by the operators, while 
considerable bodies of State militia have seen service. There 
have heen rioting, bloodshed, declarations of martial law, and 
official acts held unjustifiable by many observers. Both sides 
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of the strike controversy were fully discust in our issue of 
February 7, where it was noted that the chief bone of contention 
is the question of union recognition. 

As for the fighting which began on the 20th, says the Denver 
Mining and Financial Record, it is important that the State of 





— 





Copyrighted by George G. Bain 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


In testifying before a Congressional committee on April 6, he de- 
clared his unalterable opposition to any recognition of the Miners’ 
Union by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, of which he is a 
director. This stand is considered by many in Colorado labor cir- 
cles as a leading cause of the bloodshed of last week. 











Colorado should ‘definitely discover whether this affair has been 
of an administrative nature, the work of a private corporation, 
or the blunder of a plain fool.’ According to 
Governor Fitzgerald ‘‘the trouble was started by the strikers 
killing a non-union man whose only offense was in walking to 
his work without their permission.’ Others 


Lieutenant- 


assert that the 
militiamen shot a striker. 

However the battle started, it soon spread over an area of 
about three square miles, accordjng to the press dispatches, with 
about 200 militia opposed to an army of miners twice as large. 
At the Ludlow ‘tent camp of the strikers, machine-guns were 
used by the militiamen. The camp took fire, perhaps from the 
shooting. 


“‘In the holes which had been dug for their protection 
against the rifles’ fire, the women and children died like trapt rats 
when the flames swept over them,’’ says one aceount. After four- 


teen hours of fighting the camp was abandoned, and most of the 
women and children were taken to Trinidad. Then came news 
of the constant growth of the strikers’ army, their taking up 
position taken by the 
militia, and of lines lost in attacks and sorties. 
shafts were attacked and burned. 


to be made known. 


positions on the hills surrounding the 
Several mine- 
The exact loss of life is yet 
Additional militiamen have been hurried 
from Denver, tho many refused to go, declaring that they would 
not fight women and children. The State Federation of Labor 
has called its members to arms in defense of the miners. 

A vivid characterization of the Ludlow fight is given by the 
Denver Express, which has favored the mine-workers: 


‘*Mothers and babies were crucified at Ludlow on the cross 
of human liberty. They tried to help their men folk rise 


in Rockfeller-ruled southern Colorado. Their crucifixion was 
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effected by the operators’ paid gunmen who have worn militia 
uniforms less than a week. The dead will go down in history as 
the hero victims of the burnt offering laid on the altar of Rock- 
feller’s great god greed. With the operators enlisting gun- 
fighters in Denver to-day the end is not in sight.” 

Thus has been precipitated, says the New York Times, ‘‘a 
situation more grave than that which exists between this coun- 
tryand Mexico.”’ As the New York World puts it: ‘‘The State 
of Colorado has gone out of business. Its paramount duty is 
to rehabilitate itself.” Other Eastern papers declare it is time 
for the The Federal Government, remarks 
the New York Evening Mail, will have to spare enough regular 
troops from Mexico “ to restore peace and order in Colorado.” 
The same cry comes from men and women meeting in Colorado 
and in cities in other States, and adopting resolutions calling 
upon the President and Congress to act. 

In labor circles a large portion of the blame for what has hap- 
pened in Colorado is laid to the door of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford said at a Denver meeting: 


nation’ to act. 


“While Colorado is disgracing herself in the eyes of the 
world the man who is responsible sits in his office in New York 
City. He is John D. Rockefeller, Jr. His statements before the 
Congress committee not only emboldened the weak and crim- 
inally disposed soldiers in the State, but they caused the miners 
to arm for war to the death because they realized what his 
remarks would bring forth.” 


It will be remembered that when Mr. Rockefeller was exam- 
ined by Chairman Foster, of the House Committee on Mines 
and Mining, he admitted that the Rockefeller interests owned 
19 per cent. of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company’s stock. 
Several newspapers, omitting the intervening questions, quote as 
follows the most important part of Mr. Rockefeller’s testimony: 


‘**T have done what I regard as best in the interests of the em- 
ployees and the large investment I represent. We have put the 
best men obtainable in charge, and are relying on their judg- 
ment. My conscience entirely acquits me. We would rather 
that the unfortunate conditions should continue, and that we 
should lose all the millions invested, than that American 
workmen should be deprived of their right, under the Constitu- 
tion, to work for whom they please. That is the great principle 
at stake. It is a national issue.” 

When asked whether he could not go to Colorado and do some- 
thing to end the killings, Mr. Rockefeller replied, according to 
the New York Tribune: ‘‘There is only one thing that could be 
done, and that is to unionize the mines, and we will not do that 
at any cost.” ‘Mother’ Jones has declared before the same 
“the strike will not end until the Rockefeller 
interests recognize the union.” 


committee that 
Hence there would seem to be a 
deadlock on this issue. And the New York Globe is led to remark: 

“The effort to block the enjoyment of a highly prized right 
which is specifically recognized by the laws of Colorado is the 
eause of the strike, as Mr. Rockefeller has admitted. Men 
willing to spend vast sums to prevent their fellow citizens 
exercising privileges guaranteed to them by the law can not 
claim to be law-abiding. The spirit of anarchy is in them, for 
there is anarchy in the doctrine that one man’s rights are better 
than another’s.”’ 

But the New York Evening Sun, with the same Colorado con- 
ditions and the same Rockefeller statements in mind, reasons 
to quite a different conclusion. It notes that Mr. Rockefeller 
“‘cave a fair and unmistakable warning that the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company would resist violent attempts of strikers 
cirected against its non-union workers and its property.’’ But, 


“Unfortunately, a generation of truckling to the violent striker 
had bred in labor ranks a belief that the harrying of rival workers 


and the spoiling of plants was the striker’s accorded right. The 
words meant as a warning were taken up by the labor leaders as 
a challenge. Rifles and ammunition were distributed among 
the strikers. Inevitable bloodshed followed. 

“The events in Colorado should lead to a reawakening of 
consciousness of justice and individual rights.” 
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A STATE’S RIGHT TO REGULATE 
INSURANCE RATES 


N UPHOLDING the validity of a Kansas statute Teg 

ulating the rates of fire-insurance, the United Stat, 

Supreme Court, in the opinion of three ofits membex 
supplies the entering wedge for the assertion of “‘the right to fy 
by legislative action the price of ‘all’ commodities, including 
labor.”” The majority opinion of the court, it is true, upholi 
the Kansas law on the specific ground that insurance is “ 
business so far affected with a public interest as to justify 
legislative regulation of its rates.”” But in the dissenting opinion 
of Justice Lamar, Chief Justice White, and Justice Van Devanter, 
it is argued that— 


“Insurance is not production, nor manufacture, nor transporty. 
tion, nor merchandise. The fact that insurance is strictly , 
private and personal contract of indemnity puts it on the & 
treme outside rim and removes it as far as any business can by 
from those that are in their nature public. So that if the prig 
of a private and personal contract of indemnity can be regulated, 
if the price of a choice in action can be fixt, then the price g 
everything within the circle of its transactions can be regulated, 

‘“‘Considering, therefore, the nature of the subject treated and 
the reason on which the court’s opinion is based, it is evident 
that the decision is not a mere entering wedge, but reaches the 
end from the beginning and announces the principle which points 
inevitably to the conclusion that the price of every article sold 
and the price of every service offered can be regulated by statute.” 


This minority opinion, as quoted in the New York Sun, gow 
on to say that in the early days of the Colonies prices were fixt 
by law, but that since the Declaration of. Independence ‘it has 
been commonly supposed that the general power in the State to 
regulate prices was inconsistent with constitutional liberty.” 
The Constitution, according to this view, not only recognizes thi 
right of private contract to acquire property, but the right t 
fix the price of its use and of its sale. Say the three justices: 

“To deprive any person of either is to take his property, 
since there can be no liberty of contract or profit of ownershij 
if the price of its use or its sale is fixt by law. That right i 
the attribute of ownership.” 


On the other hand, it is argued in the majority opinion, handel 
down by Justice McKenna, that— 


“The price of insurance is not fixt over the counters of the 
companies, by what Adam Smith called the higgling of the 
market, but forms in the councils of the underwriters, pr 
mulgated in schedules of practically controlling constancy; 
which the applicant for insurance is powerless to oppose, anf 
which therefore has led to the assertion that the business of ir 
surance is of monopolistic character and that it is illusory t 
speak of a liberty of contract.” 


The New York Times finds the view of the majority less con 
vincing than that of the minority, but in the New York J'ribuil 
we read: 


“cc T 


he progressive spirit of the Supreme Court of the Unite 
States has again prevailed. Against a wealth of argument ii 
has upheld the State of Kansas in its regulation of insuran 
companies. 

“We think the country will approve the decision in this cas 
without accepting the radical inferences drawn from it by t 
minority. If any business has become affected with a publi 
interest it is the business of insurance as to-day organized 
Justice McKenna, in the majority opinion, pointed out tl 
striking characteristics which differentiate it from other business 
and necessitate its regulation. The interdependence of insuran¢ 
contracts is one point, the fortunes of thousands scattered over 
wide territory being bound up in one common fund. Ti 
monopolistic character of the business is another, for under thi 
present system, whereby rates and contracts are fixt in th 
councils of the underwriters, the public has no actual liberty 4 
contract whatever. <A third point is the public necessity 
insurance. 

“In drawing these distinctions the majority opinion clear 
intends to disclaim any such radical intention as the minortill 
seeks to place upon the decision.” 
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OUR PANAMA “ REGRETS” on April 7, and later made public in Paris, ‘‘does directly,” in 


The Republican’s opinion, ‘‘what Secretary Knox sought to have 


tatute ag Pees an APPROVES the Administration’s desire done indirectly”: 


ited State 
S member 
right to fiy 
5 including 
ue, uphold 
‘ance is “y 
; to justify 
ting opinion 
n Devanter, 


“to put an end to all disputes and differences with the ‘‘Colombia raises no issue over the sovereignty of the republic 
Republic of Colombia,” but a survey of the press dis- of Panama, and the accomplished fact of the separation of 
closes many who see no reason for handing over to Colombia as Panama from Colombia is fully accepted as final. Colombia also 


- $95,000,000 ‘ : . _ accepts as a boundary a line drawn in 1855; and she also drops 
much as $25,000,000, and still more who find the official ex the claim to preferential treatment in canal tolls for her coast- 


pression of “sincere regret” for the past exceedingly distasteful. wise shipping. The United States, in effect, settles with Colombia 
Some further concessions made to Colombia in the treaty for all time by paying the lump sum of $25,000,000 to cancel all 
recently signed at Bogota lead other critics to ask what this laims.” 

country is getting out of it. So the Washington correspondents There are noted in the dispatches from Paris additional 
areinclined to doubt whether the Senate will ever ratify the treaty treaty provisions that ‘Colombia shall enjoy freely and in per- 
in its present form. Yet that the treaty ought to be ratified petuity free passage through the Panama Canal for her troops, 
is the opinion of a large portion of the press, including many stores, and war-ships,” and that she shall have special advan- 





. influential newspapers outside the tages for traffic in Colombian 
on the expe Democratic ranks—because it is : products and in the use of the 
ness can kf“an act of simple justice,” says Oe < 5 en \, . $392 Panama Railroad. 

if the prielthe Macon ‘Telegraph (Dem.); ail ' Nt cede WE OD Here a number of dailies join 


e regula 1 8. 6 . a Fee! |/2 pe No ee ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
he aa because it is ‘‘doing the square ; lt i) yy with The Outlook in wondering 


e regulated, thing,” according to the Hartford j V/A i x Y &> why there should be ‘‘no pre- 
treated andj Post; because, as the Chicago News na ee An il eo ns tense of any quid pro quo in the 
t is evidentMobserves, it ‘seems to be fair and t* 9° ee : » > shape of concessions by Columbia 
ich oa honorable.” The treaty if ratified, ; E "a = yi at to the United States,” and they 
‘atid sold says the Philadelphia Record Pa as fey oa eae find specifie objections to certain 
by statute” (Dem.), “will establish a formal fo $2 Vie tebe ee ral : minor concessions granted to Co- 
peace, if not cordial relations,” Cf 44 P lumbia. The payment of $25,- 
between Colombia and the United Ae : 000,000 to Colombia to settle all 
States. And hereafter, agrees the ; ‘ BY gy her Panama claims is vigorously 
Baltimore American (Rep.), ‘‘the ; 4 ANZ S Yy 23 denounced by a host of editors as 
relations of the two republics will e. ee is a ay a “subsidy,” a ‘‘ payment of black- 
be excellent.’”’ And incidentally, <3 = S) ie s \ NR mail,” a ‘‘raid on the United 
it,adds, this treaty ‘‘will put a eG ~ igo States treasury.” 
spoke in the monopoly plans - by ee : er ‘eS ae rials of this character appear in 
British interests in Colombia.”’ a Ss ‘ “a wt Ss the columns of papers represent- 
is property@An even more important result “4 —_——- ing such far-flung territory as the 
of ownershif vill be the effect on Latin America, maple ———— Buffalo Express (Rep.), New York 
That right ig. 2 att a = ie . 
think such dailies as the Boston : : Tribune (Rep.), Newark | Star 
= Pi ; Copyrighted by the New York Herald Company. Z : : 
ston, has —— Science Monitor (Ind.), item Caen an atiedbinee. (Dem.), Philadelphia Inquirer 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), —Rogers in the New York Herald. (Rep.), Washington Post (Ind.), 
Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.), Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), Louis- 
inters of thiBaltimore Sun (Ind.), and Indianapolis News (Ind.). With ville Post (Ind.), Memphis News-Scimitar (Prog.), St. Louis 
 % a the ratification of the treaty, says the Spokane Spokesman-Review Globe Democrat (Rep.), Chicago Tribune (Prog.), Colorado 
eons (Rep.), “‘even the shrewdest Latin-American demagog and the Springs Gazette (Prog.), Seattle Post-Intelligencer (Ind. Rep.), 
oppose, anigmstupidest, most ignorant peasant in the so-called republics to Portland Oregonian (Ind. Rep.), and San Diego Union (Rep.). 
isiness of ifthe south of the Rio Grande will have to acknowledge that the But, after all, the money does not matter so much. We 
s illusory “United States will never wilfully wrong or despoil one of them.” might very well pay Colombia a few millions as a matter of 
Other newspaper support of the Administration’s treaty includes expediency or generosity, but we can not offer an apology or 
rity less commithe Hartford Times (Dem.), the New York Evening Post (Ind.), admit that our title is clouded, say a group of dailies, including 
Tork 7'ribwia World (Dem.), and Journal of Commerce, Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. the Boston Transcript, Albany Journal (Rep.), Paterson Call 
Dem.), Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind. Rep.), Richmond Times- (Rep.), Syracuse Post-Standard (Rep.), New York Press (Prog.), 
f the United Dispatch (Dem.), Atlanta Journal (Dem.), and St. Joseph News- Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Grand Rapids Press (Ind.), Indianap- 


arguinent i oe (Ind.). pr ; . ; olis Star (Prog.), Des Moines Register and Leader (Ind. Rep.), and 

of insurane te pear net ofield 8 =i Bi i ghia Detroit Free Press (Ind.). Such an apology is seen in the first 
ublic, notes the Springfie epublican (Ind.), has attempte i HE = 

| in this casffto reach a settlement of this trouble with Colombia. ‘‘ Secretary itl lat i chica detaa 

hal a Hay refused to submit Colombia’s claims to arbitration because “The Government of the United States, desiring to put an 

I arbitration might raise the question of Panama's right to exist end to all disputes and differences with the Republic of Colombia 


y organized : ; oceasioned by events. which have brought about the present 
as & SOV oo te ae , y - , ee ; sats Z : 
ited out th sovereign state. ter, “Secretary Knox made two dis situation in the Isthmus of Panama in its name and in the name 


er busineseftinet efforts to restore cordial relations with Colombia,” in of the people of the United States, expresses sincere regret for 
> of insurangl909 and 1912. His method “was to satisfy Colombia with anything that may have interrupted or altered the relations of 
ttered ovet#heavy money payments through indirect methods.” As The cordial friendship existing long between the two nations.” 

oa Republican explains the futile negotiations, he ‘‘woyld have 
3 fixt in tf found ways for paying Colombia $20,000,000.” By his addi- 
1al liberty nal offer in his second proposal to arbitrate Colombia’s 
necessity @# Teversionary rights” in Panama, and “conceding only a partial 
Victory before the arbitration tribunal for Colombia, the total 
amount of money ultimately finding its way from the United 
States treasury to the Colombian treasury would surely have ; 
exceeded $25,000,000.’ Now the convention signed at Bogota “By what right does President Wilson apologize in the name 


k Sun, goes 
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the right ty 
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Strong edito- 











The words ‘expresses sincere regret,’’ says the Philadelphia 
Inquirer (Rep.), ‘deliberately falsify the facts.’’ This ‘‘abject 
apology,” as the New York American (Ind.) ealls it, is warmly 
denounced by the Louisville Post, New York Evening Mail 
(Prog.), and Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), while the Washington 
Herald (Ind.) asks: 
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of the people of the United States for an act,inspired by President 
Roosevelt, placed in that high office by their votes and as much 
their representative as is President Wilson?”’ 


So runs to-day’s opinion—as represented in the daily press— 
of our present duty toward Colombia. Two diametrically op- 
posite views of the acts on which Colombia bases her grievance 
are clearly indicated. But fortunately we find each side of the 
case discust by an authority and an actor in the drama. To 
quote first from a chapter of Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Autobiography ”’: 


“The facts show that from the beginning there had been 
acceptance of our right to insist on free transit, in whatever form 
was best, across the Isthmus; and that toward the end there had 
been a no less universal feeling that it was our duty to the world 
to provide this transit in the shape of a canal—the resolution of 
the Pan-American Congress was practically a mandate to this 
effeet. Colombia was then under a one-man government, a 
dictatorship, founded on usurpation of absolute and irresponsible 
power. She eagerly prest us to enter into an agreement with 
her, as long as there was any chance of our going to the alterna- 
tive route through Nicaragua. When she thought we were com- 
mitted, she refused to fulfil the agreement, with the avowed hope 
of seizing the French company’s property for nothing and there- 
by holding us up. ...... 

“IT did not lift my finger to incite the revolutionists. . .. I 
simply ceased to stamp out the different revolutionary fuses that 
were already burning. When Colombia committed flagrant wrong 
against us, I considered it no part of my duty to aid and abet 
her in her wrong-doing at our expense, and also at. the expense 
of Panama, of the French company, and of the world generally. 
... We gave the people of Panama self-government, and 
freed them from subjection to alien oppressors. We did our 
best to get Colombia to let us treat her with a more than 
generous justice; we exercised patience to beyond the verge of 
proper forbearance.”’ 


In a recent Outlook article, the ex-President declares with 
his usual emphasis: ‘‘To say that the United States owes 
Colombia a dollar is not only a falsehood, is not only a wicked 
and unworthy attack upon our own national character, but is an 
offense against international good morals and a justification of 
the worst international practises.” 

Colombia’s case, on the other hand, is presented by -Gen. 
Rafael Reyes in his recent book, ‘‘The Two Americas,” This 
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Colombian soldier and diplomat explains that the Colombia 
senate, as was known in Washington, refused to ratify { 
Hay-Herran treaty because the Colombian constitution “¢ 





—_—— 






r 
pressly prohibits the cession of sovereign rights,”’ and becayg 


of fears of collision between United States and Colombig 
authorities at Panama. 








The Colombiah Government api 
senate were unable later to modify the treaty so as to make } 
acceptable to all parties because of the announcement “‘ that thy 
United States would decline to accept any modifications,” xy. 
companied by a threat of adopting ‘‘measures which eyery 
friend of Colombia would regret.” 
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General Reyes continues: 





“Shortly afterward, and before the revolt which proclaime 
the independence of Panama, agents of the authors of the rp 
bellion were holding conferences, according to the statements ¢ 
















leading American newspapers, with persons invested with age from it for 
official character by the Government of the United States, whik period that 
it has been proved beyond doubt that a New York bank mit a gener 
furnished a sum of $300,000 for the carrying out of ithe plot 

Two days before the movement was commenced, the Secretary mpport 01 
of the Navy Department at Washington ordered A mericae Liberal 






cruisers to the Atlantic and Pacific sides of the Istlimus ty 
prevent the entry of Colombian troops into the territory ¢ 
io ol Sere 

“At that time the Colombian Army consisted of 10,000 me 
under arms, a force more than sufficient to have suffocated the 
rebellion in Panama, if the Government of the United States had 
not prevented the embarkation at Puerto Colombia of thie troops 
under my command: and at Buenaventura in the Pacific of 
others, under the command of various general officers. . . .,, 

“Having prevented the Colombian Government from using 
the forces at its disposal for the suppression of the revolution, 
the United States Government, with unusual haste, within two 
days of the declaration of its independence, recognized the Re 
public of Panama as a sovereign and independent State, and 
fourteen days later entered into a treaty with that Republic, 
guaranteeing its independence and providing for the construction 
of the Canal in that territory. .*..... ‘ ' 

“The claims of Colombia in this matter do not merely embody 
monetary compensation for the material losses involved in the 
dismemberment of her territory. They include, as a paramount 
consideration, a recognition of the moral wrong inflicted upon he 
and, by reflection, upon all the other Latin countries, by a 
attack on her territorial integrity, solemnly guaranteed at a 
earlier period by binding treaty obligations of the United States.” 
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As if one war at a time were not enough, the D. A. Rlings are now Cuampaian, ILt., has voted “dry” for the second timé in two yeanfe et depr 
gathering in annual congress at the capital.—Boston Transcript. That ought to make it “extra dry.’’—Nashville Southern Lumberman. value.”’ 
WILLIAM SULZER can not understand why New York should select THE veto of the vivisection bill in New Jersey may have been basel[ News, to 
William the Silent for a statue when on the assumption that the Deme Redmonc 
there are home-grown Williams of far cratic donkey in those parts hasnig}. hi 
greater notoriety unprovided for.- yet recovered from the last exper In . 3 
Syracuse Post-Standard. ment.— Washington Post. may be 
As we dissect Mr. Marshall's latest NEw YorK is indulging in a “Bat: haps; bu 
effusion, we gather that in his opinion Taste"’ show, consisting of decor @emics 
the trouble with Mexico is that tions and styles of a generation or a 
she has no Vice-President.—Boston ago. ‘‘O wad some power . . . !"-—p pects? 
Transcript. Columbia State. 


CONSIDERING the high cost of wed- 
ding-presents, certain startled Con- 
gressmen are planning to elect a con- 
firmed bachelor to the Presidency next 
time.—Chicago News. 


AFTER Uncle Sam has forced Mexi- 
co to respect Jack's uniform, he might 
feel encouraged to try to make the 
theater and dance-hall proprietors do 
it.—Boston Transcript. 





Now that Ambassador Page has 
been elected an officer in the Sphinx 
Club in London, we'll refuse hereafter 
to’ believe that the English have no 
sense of humor.—wNashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


OKLAHOMA is still in its wild state. 
Knowing this, and trying to offset the 
gubernatorial candidacy of former 
bandit Al Jennings, the Republicans 
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Dr. WILEY says his new infant # 
an absolutely perfect baby. This doe 
not necessarily prove that the kid 
normal, but it proves that his daddy 
is.—Boston Transcript. 






































WE insist upon apologizing to Cr 
lombia and having Mexico apologit 
to us. Why not have Mexico apole 
gize to Colombia and square the who 
account ?— Washington Post. 









































THREE men wearing straw hats wet 
mobbed on Broadway, New York, whilt 
women have been wearing ‘em vill 
impunity for weeks. And yet the 
clamor for “ rights.’’—Pittsburg Gazellt. 










































Ir Colombia is to receive $25,000,00) 
from the United States in payment fo 
the loss of territory at Panama, 0 
recommendation is that the transactio 















have nominated a newspaper man.— 
New York Press. 


WHO CARES IF WALL STREET IS POOR? 
—Porter in the Des Moines News. 





be hurried up and completed befor 
Colonel Roosevelt comes back.— Dalla! 
News. 
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IRISH DISAPPROVAL OF HOME-RULE COMPROMISE. 


HE COERCION OF ULSTER being ended or post- 
poned by the revolt of British army officers, the Home- 
Rule question is left in the form of the compromise offered 
by the Asquith Government. By this plan the Ulster counties could 
vote their preference on Home Rule, and those voting to stay 


out would be excluded 
from it for six years, a 
period that would per- 
mit a general election to 
support or defeat the 
Liberal yovernment, 
and Home Rule along 
with it. But the com- 
promise is opposed by 
Irish papers of both 
sides. It is true that 
Mr. Redmond approves 
the scheme and some of 
the Irish press indorse 
his view. The Tuam 
Herald calis it ‘‘a most 
generous concession ”’ to 
Ulster, and would not 
be surprized if it were 
ultimately adopted, 
“with some minor modi- 
fications.” But the in- 
fluential Dublin Sinn 
Fein argues against it 
because the ‘‘ one value”’ 
of Home Rule is that 


‘it ereates a national 


center for Ireland,’’ and 
“the exclusion of Ul- 
ster deprives it of that 
value.” The Kerry 
News, too, thinks Mr. 
Redmond too moderate 
in his demands. He 
may be satisfied, per- 
haps; but ‘‘are they the 


enemies of Ireland who want more than Mr. Redmond ex- 
The Kilkenny People, which has a wide circulation 
in the southeast counties, thinks Mr. Asquith can only “‘re- 
deem the damage done in the hopelessness and muddle that 
dogged his dealings” if he ‘‘take his courage in both hands,” 
and carry the present Home Rule Bill ‘“‘without the alteration 
Ulster exclusion would bring ruin to 
Ulster itself, thinks the Cavan Anglo-Celt, because southern 
‘‘Belfast’s soul is in its pocket, and 


pects?” 


of a single comma.” 


Ireland would boycott it. 
at present Belfast’s soul is in serious danger.” 
naught merchants have turned away Ulster’s traveling salesmen. 
This boycott is ‘the master-blow which would strike the mer- 
chants dumb with amazement and render the business of the 
community absolutely helpless and hopeless.”” The Dublin 
Irish Catholic says that this policy of exclusion is favored by 
King George, who ‘approves a measure giving to Ireland a 
Meaner constitution than his father gave South Africa,’’ and Mr. Asquith’s proposals 
this paper reminds the English sovereign that ‘“‘it was the 
obstinacy of a predecessor which lost America to England!” 
With equal ardor and point the Ulster Guardian (Belfast), speak- 


lowing program: 


‘*Our course is clear. 














SHE INTERRUPTED AN ULSTER MEETING. 


“‘General’’ Drummond, of the Suffragette Army, tried to bring the subject of 
votes for women to the attention of a huge Ulster demonstration in Hyde Park, 
with the above result. The Ulstermen met to protest against ‘‘coercion’”’ in 
Northern Ireland, but seemingly did not object to it when applied to suffragettes. 








Northern Standard (Monaghan). 
in the union for ever. 


for ever. 


Already Con- 


now? 


loyalty and valor.” 


out prospects of peace.’ For, 































































ing of the Nationalists who ‘will keep alive the flame of 
Irish nationality even in excluded Ulster,’’ formulates the fol- 


Should Ulster Unionists, hounded on 
by British Unionists, repel the advances made them by their 
countrymen, we stand 


where we did, resolved 
to pass the Bill in its 
present shape into law. 
From that there is and 
will be no flinching.” 


So much for the Na- 
tionalist attitude. The 
Unionist organs of Ire- 
land oppose the plan 
with equal obstinacy, 
and dwell particularly 
on Mr. Asquith’s shuf- 
fling and 
nation. The 


procrasti- 

Leinster 
Express (Maryborough 
speaks of his predica- 
ment as follows: 


“Mr. ‘Wait-and-See’ 
is acting up to the part 
he set himself some 
short while ago, and as 
time advances he is be- 
coming more perfect in 
the part... . It would 
require the genius of a 
Gladstone for the Pre- 
mier to wriggle out of 
the position in which he 
now stands; his compact 
with Mr. Redmond and 
the Nationalist party to 
see the Home Rule Bill 
through ean not be ig- 
nored; were he to capitu- 
late to the Unionist de- 
mand and promise to 
exclude Ulster his down- 
fall would be sudden 
and complete; if he dis- 


solves Parliament his Radical following will be indignant; if he 
stands firm to the attempt to pass the Bill, he and his followers 
now recognize that a revolt involving bloodshed will result.” 


The question must not be deferred for six years, thinks the 
Ulster claims her right to stay 
It says, in decided and defiant words: 


‘“‘Ulster is determined to have this question settled now and 
The proposals of the Government, even if accepted, 
would only defer the ultimate decision of the electors for a period 
of six years, and with this admission of the right of the electors 
to settle the question, why can not the appeal be made to them 
It is the only constitutional means left to the Govern- 
ment, and as. we have opined over and over again, the sooner 
it is taken the better it will be for the country. 
time Ulster stands firm, her cause based on a righteous founda- 
tion and upheld by men inspired by glorious traditions of 


In the mean- 


‘offer no solution of the Irish ques- 
tion,’’ declares the Belfast News-Letter, 


‘‘nor do they hold 


‘“‘If they were accepted the Irish question would continue to 
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create unrest in Ireland, for Irishmen would be left battling us to 
whether the excluded counties were to come in or continue out, 














ULSTER AT BAY. 


—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 
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CANADA'S NEW TARIFF 


HE TIDE OF WHEAT which was to flood our marke 

from the vast fields of western Canada and lower oy 

cost of eating has not materialized. The Canadia, 
farmer, who views our market with a wistful eye, must ship his 
grain to Liverpool, not to Minneapolis. For, it appears, th 
Underwood tariff grants free entry of wheat only to those coy. 
tries that give the same privilege in return, and Canada does ny) 
do so. The farmers of Canada hoped the new tariff woul 
remedy this and give them the great United States market, by 
their Government did not deem it best. Instead the duty 
agricultural implements was cut for their benefit, while the irop. 
and steel-manufacturers of eastern Canada were favored with, 
higher duty on their products. The Canadian Finance \iniste, 
in announcing the new schedules, dwelt upon the fact that. the 
shipment of western Canada’s wheat to Liverpool would aid the 
Canadian railroads, which would lose all that traffic if the grain 
went over the border to the United States. 
Liberal papers an opening for criticism. ‘‘The demands of the 
West have been practically disregarded,’ exclaims the London 
(Ont.) Advertiser, and in raising the duty on manufactures the 
changes ‘“‘are in favor of the big man as against the little one’— 
i. e., in favor of the manufacturer in easter 


This gives the 





and at every turn of the political tide in 
Great Britain the question would be raised 
again, for the Unionists of Ulster would not 
disband their organizations.” 


The Tyrone Constitution is even more 
violent in its condemnation: 


‘*Mr. Asquith’s proposals with regard to 
the Home Rule Bill are nothing but a mock- 
ery, a Mean, contemptible parleying with the 
situation which has been brought about by 
his own criminal folly in submitting to the 
Nationalists the government of Great Britain 
since the budget election.” 


“The price of peace,” declares the Cork 
Constitution, ‘‘is so unreasonable, not to say 
absurd, that it can scarcely have been 
meant for acceptance by either the Irish 
Unionists or Nationalists,’ and it goes on 
to remark: 

‘*Mr. Asquith’s ‘peace proposal,’ and Mr. 


Redmond’s acceptance of it, will be regard- 
ed by all discerning minds as a transparent 





Canada, as against the Western farmer, 
who buys his products. This point is spo- 
ken of by the Toronto Globe as ‘‘a distinctly 
reactionary revision.”’ 
from this 
ment 


To quote further 
powerful Liberal organ’s state 
of the wheat 
Canada: 


problem in western 


“For the farmer Mr. White has nothing 
but husks, sweetened by a reduction of 5 per 
cent. in the duty on harvesters, mowers, 
reapers, and binders. On all other farm 
tools and implements the duty remains as 
it was. The plow-makers may thank their 
stars that one of their number has the 
inside track at Ottawa. There is no inside 
track for the Western grain-grower, who 


United States against the duty that Mr. 
White had it in his power to remove by 4 
word. There is no duty-free flour for the 
consumer, who must still see Canadian flour 
carried across the Atlantic and sold in the 








sham, which will leave the situation un- 
changed, and which will certainly in no 
way free the Government from the grave 
responsibility they will incur by persevering 
with this revolutionary scheme until they secure the sanction of 
the electors of the Kingdom.” 


or I'fl cut the rope!” 


There is a threat in the words of the Derry Standard (Lon- 
donderry), which seems to echo the battle-ery of Sir Edward 
Carson, that ‘‘ Ulster will fight, and Ulster is right’’: 


‘‘The Premier’s proposals for a settlement of the Home Rule 
problem are like the razors of the cheap Jack, made not to shave 
but to sell. They have been brought forward, not as an honest 
attempt to reach an agreement, but in the hope that they may 
rehabilitate the Government in the eyes of the electors of Great 
Britain. 

“The Government have found themselves in a morass 
of difficulties. They made their bargain with Mr. Redmond 
for the votes necessary to keep them in office, and now when 
payment has become due they clearly foresee that they can not 
discharge the debt without leading the country to ‘death, dis- 
aster, and damnation.’ They have become thoroughly alive 
to the fact that the existence of the Ulster Volunteers has made 
the enforcement of Home Rule on the northern province 
impossible.”’ 


GUIDE REDMOND—*‘ 


—Daily Express (London). 


price than in the 
produced. 
“The Minister of Finance 


the great surrender. 


country where it is 


Say ‘Home Rule,’ 


has made 
He has definitely set 
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SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 
—Pall Mail Gazette (London). 


must continue to export his wheat to the 


open market of Great Britain at a lowe 
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his feet against freedom, and in the way that leads to greater 
and greater re striction.’ 


It is ‘a big-interests’ budget,” exclaims the Morning Leader 


(Regina), which represents the agricultural interests of the West 
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CARSON'S CALL. 

GINERAL CARSON—‘“ Wake up, John Bull, an’ don’t be dramin’ 
aboui a happy an’ United Ireland. I tell ye, Oirland shall never 
be happy or continted as long as me or me friends can prevint 
it, an’ mind I tell ye, if ye don’t listen to me, an’ do as I bid ye 
I'd turn on yourself in a minit.”’ —Lepracaun (Dublin). 


and expresses the disappointment of Saskatchewan in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


“The budget has at last been delivered to an expectant 
country. And what does it offer to a people waiting for relief 
from a situation of deprest business, restricted trade, lack of 
markets, heavy taxation? 

“Free wheat? No. The Western farmers who desire access to 
the United States market for their products are told they can not 
haveit. Why? Because of the effect it might have on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, the Canadian Northern Railway, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and the big milling interests of the Dominion. 

“Free agricultural implements? No. Free implements, 
says the Borden Government, would mean free trade in every- 
thing, and that would ruin the manufacturing industries of 


' Canada.” 


This opinion is echoed by such papers as the Halifax Morning 
Chronicle and the Montreal Herald and Daily Telegraph, the 
latter of which styles the new Tariff Law ‘‘essentially a manu- 
facturers’ budget’? and in another article in the Toronto Globe 
a sarcastic reference is made to the reduction of the duty on 
coconuts, but not on the necessaries of life. Thus we read: 


“There is still some balm in Gilead. The Minister of Finance, 
while a just judge, is a kindly soul. We may not be permitted to 
eat cheap bread, but he has made it easier for us to substitute 
something just as good. The general tariff on desiccated coco- 
nut has been reduced from five cents to four cents a pound. We 
can fill up on desiccated coconut now in the full knowledge that 
the high price of shredded coconut icing has been materially 
decreased. There is no home industry to be menaced by the 
reduction of duty. Atone time there was a flourishing coconut- 
tree in the greenhouse at the Allan Gardens, but it has become 
sullen of late and has positively refused to bear coconuts on a 
paltry duty of five cents a pound, desiccated. Learning of this 
unpatriotic attitude, Mr. White promptly cut the duty to four 
cents, and we can no longer complain of the cost of coconut 
icing, altho the cakes to which it adds distinction will cost 
fifteen cents each,” 


“The desire for free wheat,” says the Manitoba Free Press, 
“is strong in the West and is growing stronger,” and the Morn- 
ing Leader (Regina) echoes this view as follows: 

“There is absolutely no question about it: that the voice of the 
wheat-growing West should be the deciding factor in regard to 
Its own product. The Borden Government has made a grave 


mistake in listening to the railway and milling interests and 
turning a deaf ear to the wheat-producers.” 
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“The Western farmers are as sturdy ana determined as the 
men of Ulster,’’ declares the Toronto Star, which believes that 


‘‘The more they are coerced the.more vigorously they will 
demand free trade. The Eastern manufacturers ought to try 
the Asquith policy of conciliation. If there is a statesman among 
them, he will advise them to help the Western farmer to enjoy 
the American market for his wheat.” 


But credit is to be given to the Borden party for their attempt 
to protect Canadian products, declares the Winnipeg Tribune, 
while the farmer has been benefited by the reduction of duty on 
certain farming implements. To quote the words of this In- 
dependent organ: 


‘It is only fair that all due credit should be given the Borden 
Government for making the reduction at the present stage. 
The Government attained office on a policy of protection and the 
party has profest that principle for many years. Contrasted 
with the Liberals, however, it has to be admitted that the Con- 
servatives are actually the party of lower tariff, at least on the 
great question affecting the settlers of this country, viz., agri- 
cultural implements.” 


With the above citations of the Liberal and Independent press 
of Canada must be contrasted the judgments of the Conservative 
organs, typical of which is the following passage in an editorial 
of the Halifax Herald: 


“Tt is a highly satisfactory feature of Mr. White’s budget 
speech that it proves that the Government refused to be ex- 
cited or hurried or stampeded in any way, either by tariff changes 
abroad, or by opposition dances on tariff questions or ‘free- 
trade’ or ‘free-wheat’ clamors in Canada. 

‘‘What has been done abroad may be undone any day, and 
Canada would be foolish to make changes of doubtful expediency 
now, and of dangerous possibilities in future. 

‘*As for the partizan clamors of the Opposition, they have 
nothing in them to make them worthy of any serious consider- 
ation—of any consideration except to reject them as worthless. 
The ‘Free-food’ cry is a typical one, and the ‘Free-wheat’ 
cry was no better, indeed in some important respects it was the 
worst of all. 

‘“With the moderate tariff changes made, no reasonable fault 
can be found. They have been made in the interests of Canadian 
industries, as well as in the interest of Canadian consumers. 
They make for industrial stability. They pull down or endanger 
nothing. There is reduction in favor of the consumer, as in the 
case of mowing-machines and reapers, where it could safely be 
made without industrial injury. There is increase in duty, or a 
new duty, as in the case of steel rods, where such further protec- 
tion was needed. The tariff changes are comparatively few in 














JOHN BULL—‘“ Ulster wants exclusion, Redmond wants in- 
clusion, but what I want is a conclusion of this eternal Home 
Rule wrangle.”’ —Reynolds’s Newspaper (London). 


number; they are moderate and judicious; the Government has 
pursued a safe course in the interests of the Canadian people. 


The Montreal Daily Star pronounces these tariff changes 
‘‘fearless and fair.” It admits that the “‘farmers’ demand for 
cheaper agricultural implements might be more generously met, 
but free trade in admitting foreign competition is out of the 
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question, thinks this organ. Free trade was the ery of the 
Laurier party, but, adds the Star: 
‘*We will tear down our tariff barriers about the same time as 


we disband our armies and scuttle our navies; and that time 
seems still to be well hidden by the fogs of the future. Cer- 

















HOW GERMANY CARICATURES ‘‘THE CZAR OF PEACE.” 


DeEaTH—“I am delighted with you: you are turning out to 
be the bloodiest of the lot!” —@©Simplicissimus (Munich). 


tainly we can not now afford such a course in Canada if we are 
to preserve our Canadian individuality, our Canadian inde- 
pendence, our Canadian nationality.” 


The conservative papers of western Canada’s agricultural 
area profess their satisfaction with Mr. White’s budget, and we 
read in the Moose Jaw News, which represents the farming and 
ranching district of Assiniboia: 


“The reduction in the duty on harvesters and reapers will 
occasion great satisfaction throughout the prairie provinces. It 
is an evidence that the Borden Government has the interests of 
these provinces at heart, and that it is quite prepared to enter- 
tain all reasonable requests.” 


The Province, a leading organ of Regina, in Assiniboia, is 
even more definite in its expression of approval: 


“The question of the duty on agricultural implements is the 
one which contains most interest for the Western farmer. The 
reduction made will be accepted as an evidence of the care with 
which the Borden Administration cherishes the interests of every 
section of the community. The tariff on binders, reapers, and 
mowers will be cut from 171% to 121% per cent., a reduction of 
exactly double the amount offered by Liberals under the rec- 
iprocity agreement. The latest revision which credits the so- 
called high-tariff party with a total reduction of 20 per cent., as 
compared with the nominal 2!'% per cent. of their opponents, is 
the more striking in view of the determined efforts by interested 
parties to maintain the duty unchanged.” 


Speaking favorably of the protective policy of Mr. White, 
the Patrie (Montreal, Independent) commends the increased 
duty on iron and steel products which will protect Canada 
from American competition, and remarks: 


“The metal industry is one of the most important of the 
Dominion and one for which we have imposed upon ourselves 
very heavy burdens. We must rescue it from the unhappy 
condition to which it has recently sunk if we would reap the 
fruit of our past. By admitting coal and ore free and increas- 
ing the tariff on American imports, the metal industry will 
doubtless be raised to a more flourishing condition.” 
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THE GERMAN BUGABOO 


SPITE THE EFFORTS of important Berlin pape 

to pooh-pooh the talk of war between Germany and Ry: 

sia, the Russian press refuse to be comforted. Germany 
to them is still the great bugaboo of the world. Not that the 
Government of the Kaiser desires war, we are told, but jj 
wishes to frighten the other Powers into making concession; 
under the fear of having their frontiers crossed by Pon. 
eranian cavalry and their territory laid waste with fire anj 
sword. It is the conviction of some Russian editors that Ger. 
many gained important advantages in far and near Asia at the 
close of the Balkan War merely by banging the mailed fist upo 
the diplomatic table. The Russian press, however, are consoled 
by the thought that if Germany should rush into the field, the 
strongest Navy and vastest and best-equipped Army in the 
world would be there to meet her. The Triple Entente—France. 
Russia, and England—would be aroused on sea and land to 
avert. the possibility of a second surrender of Metz or débich 
of Sedan. Some of the alarmist section of the German pres 























have been carrying on a violent anti-Russian campaign in news, § 


editorials, and cartoons, and have evoked severe replies from the 
Russian editors, who say that the object of all those vociferous 
attacks is to justify some new grab which Germany is preparing 
to make, presumably in Asia Minor. The Ryetch (St. Peters. 
burg), discussing an article published by the Berliner Tageblati, 
remarks: 


“The point is not what Germany has already grabbed in the 
near East, but what she wants to grab, by taking advantage of 
some favorable moment. The talk about a ‘preventive’ war is 
utter nonsense. . . . But if under the pretext of a ‘ preventive’ 
war the Germans want to attack the enemy unawares and dis 
lodge him from the positions which belong to him by right, that 
is quite another matter. In such case the talk about some new 
demands which we are going to make in connection with the com- 
ing army mobilization assumes the character of a thin excuse. 



























EASY RIDING. 
Russ1Aa—“I have always ridden easily on the rubles that 
France has provided, and I know there’s plenty more where these 
came from.”’ —Muskele (Vienna). 


Evidently it is proposed to submit demands to us, and, judging 


from the tone of the press, those demands will almost amount 
to an ultimatum. ...... 

‘*How the campaign begun by Germany will proceed we 40 
not know. But what has already happened is enough to show 
that the campaign is deliberate, and is filled with most serious 


dangers. When tried on France the ‘bluff’ policy did not work 
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successfully. 


» Germany 


} strength. 


| many has lived these forty-three 
| years on account of the reputa- 


They reckon that against the ‘colossus on legs of 
day’ this policy will be more likely to gain their end. The 
bluffing of France caused some moments of grave alarm and 
almost led to war. . . . Only the resolution and fearlessness of 
French diplomacy succeeded in bringing the dispute to a peaceful 
end. . . - This lesson it is well to remember. Let our diplomacy 
not be too timid.” 


The Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) speaks in the same vein. 
It says: 


“Por over forty years the foreign policy of Germany has con- 
sisted in systematically scaring her rivals with the specter of 
war, for which she would appear ready. . . . But that is not 
true. She does not want war. 
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PANAMA AND COASTWISE TRAFFIC 


[= VILLAIN in the Panama drama used to be the 


transcontinental railroad; now it is the Coastwise Ship- 


ping Trust. A few years ago the move to clap tolls on 


American ships using the canal would have been tracked at 
once to the door of the railroad magnate; now we hear ‘very 
little of such sinister. influences. 
Coastwise Trust, most people know little of the huge meéreantile 
.navy that is thus loosely characterized. 


But with all the talk of the 


And it is not only huge, 


but growing. While in all America not one new steamship has 


been launched for the foreign 





She is afraid of it as much as any 
of the great European Powers, 
if not more. But she takes ad- 
vantage of the fact that the 
Powers io not want war and are 
afraid of it . . . and she exploits 
that fear. It is true, this policy 
costs Germany a great deal, 
necessitating enormous expendi- 
tures for armaments. But it 
yields good results. Thanks to 
it, Germany got a magnificent 
share of the French possessions 
in the Kongo, important com- 
mercial advantages in Moroeco 
and Persia, politico-economic con- 
cessions in Asia Minor, and a 
commercial treaty with Russia 
which is highly profitable to her 
andruinous to us. By this policy 
has gained immense 
political, economic, and military 
advantages in Turkey since the 
Balkan War. And she will get 
anything she wants, if Europe 
does not overcome her super- 
stitious dread of the German 
Of course, the adver- 
sary must not be underestimated. 
But, on the other hand, this fact 
must not be overlooked: Ger- 








tion gained in the war of 1870- 
1871. . . . France then went to 
war with a ‘light heart,’ unpre- 
pared, ignorant of the actual strength of the enemy, without 
superior commanders, without a national idea, and without 
allies. But things have changed since then. Germany has 
neither a Bismarck nor a Moltke. Europe, which in 1870 
watched with folded hands how the Germany of Schiller and 
Kant was crushing Napoleonic France, now sees the very same 
Germany as the representative of brutal force, a country which 
utters only threats, which shows everybody a mailed fist. The 
powers of the Triple Entente (England, France, and Russia) and 
the whole Slav world clearly perceive that the disturber of the 
world’s peace, the only danger for each one of them, is Ger- 
many. ... Three of the strongest Powers in the world are 
united by the consciousness of this common danger. Germany, 
in case of war, will, then, have against her the reorganized 
Russian Army ... the French Army, which this time {will 
battle for-the very existence of France, and the most powerful 
Navy in the world.”’ 


Writing in the same journal, Mr. Menshikov ridicules the 
war scare. He says in part: 


“The alarm of the German publicists is groundless. . . . Do 
those publicists really believe that Russia wants war, and par- 


| ticularly with Germany? If so, the German society for the study 


of Russia, which was organized four months ago, ought to make 
haste. It is manifest that the Germans haven’t the least con- 
ception of Russia. ...... 


“No conscientious Russian will undertake to say that Russia 


's now ‘fully ready’ for war, just as no conscientious German 


will say that with regard to Germany. But of course, Russia 
will be ready to fight if prest to the wall, for there remains nothing 
But she will accept the challenge with extreme 


else to do. 
teluctance.”-—Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





THE RUSSIAN OCTOPUS. 


trade through the canal, there 
are active preparations for the 
coastwise trade, and American 
shipyards, for this reason, have 
enjoyed in the past. two years 
the dost prosperous period of 
ocean-going steel ship-building 
in. their history. Such isthe 
opinionof Mr. Winthrop Marvin, 
exprest’ in the London 
He says European. observers do 
not realize this fact. To quote 
his. words: 





Times. 


‘American  prepafation . for 
active use of the Panama Canal 
is undoubtedly more. ambitious 
and far-reaching than has been 
understood in Europe, where the 
American merchant marine is 
regarded as a negligible quan- 
tity. Itis true that out of the 
hundreds of regular transatlan- 
tie liners, only six ships fly the 
American flag, which has become 
less familiar than the ensigns 
of Portugal or Greece in the great 
ports of the United Kingdom 
and the Continent. But the 
American coastwise shipping, 
which seldom, if ever, leaves 
its home waters, is a vast fleet, 
and is rapidly increasing, both in 
tonnage and efficiency. Out of the 7,714,183 tons of merchant 
vessels, as officially reported by the Bureau of Navigation, 
6,782,082 tons are engaged in American trade, and only 933,101 
tons are registered for foreign carrying. A large proportion of 
the coastwise fleet, or 2,949,924 tons, is being operated on the 
great northern lakes, but a still larger proportion, or 3,625,925 
tons, is engaged on the Atlantic seaboard. The Pacific fleet is 
963,319 tons. As a recent review of the subject has stated: 

““*Our coastwise fleet of 6,782,082 tons compares impres- 
sively with the 1,380,057 tons of British shipping employed 
wholly or partly in the coastwise trade of the United King- 
dom, or with the entire German merchant marine, in both 
foreign and domestic commerce, 4,503,095 tons; or with the 
total 2,088,065 tons of France, or with the total 1,452,849 tons 
of Italy.’ 

“The coastwise shipping of the United States amounted to 
3,409,435 tons in 1890. Since that year it has doubled—an 
increase far greater than the growth in wealth or population. 
This native marine is now one of the most important and suc- 
cessful of all national industries, and its advance in the past 
decade has been more notable than ever before.” 








—@ Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


Why these American-built ships can not be reinforced by 
foreign-built vessels owned by Americans is then explained, and 
we are told that the higher wage paid to those who man our 
coastwise craft attract the best seamen of the world. To quote: 


“Foreign-built vessels, if owned by American citizens, can 
now secure American registry, but they may be operated only 
in the foreign trade. Domestic commerce is as strictly reserved 
to native shipbuilders as it always has been since the begin- 
ning of the Republic.” 
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TO SAVE THE EYES OF BABIES 


HAT FORTY out of every one hundred babies born 
in the United States are brought into the world without 
any regular medical attendance, and that this fact has 


a very important bearing upon the prevalence of infant blindness, 


is revealed by an investigation into the practise of midwifery 
here and abroad which has just been concluded by Miss Carolyn 
Van Blareom, Secretary of the Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness. It is generally known that the death-rate is much 
higher during the first year of life than at any similar later 
period, but it is a fact less familiar that of all the deaths among 
children of one year or less fully one-tenth 
first twenty-four hours, and that one out of 


oceur within the 
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INVENTION 


con NE 




















Act, providing for the examination, licensing, and inspection of 
midwives, be adopted in this country. In the nine years folloy. 
ing the adoption of the British law in 1902, the deaths amon 
new-born infants decreased nearly one-third and the death 
of mothers at childbirth declined more than one-fifth. Thi 
is a saving in human life the value of which can not be compute 
in terms of money, but which certainly is worth far more thay 
the slight expense involved in carrying out the terms of the Aci, 
The adoption of adequate measures of examination and inspe. 
tion of midwives is now being urged upon the health authorities 
of New York and other States. 
conclusion of 
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every twenty-two of these is caused by 
injuries at birth. Practically one-half of all 
eases of blindness, it is estimated, are caused 
by neglect of the simple sanitary measures 
of properly cleansing the new babies’ eyes. 
In fact, it was through the relation of con- 
ditions surrounding birth to the loss of sight 
that Miss Van Blarecom was led to study the 
regulation, or lack of regulation, provided 
for the attendance of mothers at this criti- 
eal period. 

The majority of births at which there is 
no regular medical attendance are cared for, 
of course, by midwives. In many sections 
of the country, both urban and rural, mid- 
wives attend a great majority of cases, but 
in very few States is there any serious at- 
tempt to regulate the practise of midwifery 
or to restrict it to women who have had 
any training for their work except such as 
they may have gained from experience. In 
most sections of the country any ignorant, 
untrained woman can practise midwifery for 
hire, and as a matter of fact many of those 
engaged in such work are not only with- 
out any special training, but are heedless 
of ordinary measures of cleanliness and are 
without the slightest knowledge of simple 
and easy precautionary This 
lack of training is not wholly chargeable 
to the midwives, for it is a little more than a 
year ago that the first training-school for 
them was established in New York City in 
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A FOE OF INFANT BLINDNESS. 


tary of the Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, whose investi- 
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connection with Bellevue Hospital, and even 
this has inadequate facilities. While the physician, and in many 
places the nurse as well, must attain a prescribed standard of 
knowledge before being allowed to practise, the midwife has been 
exempt from regulation—which explains the disrepute into 
which her occupation has fallen. It has even been proposed 
to suppress the midwife, but this is not approved by Miss 
Van Blarcom. She holds that there is an economic necessity 
for the midwife among the poor, and that with proper training 
and ‘regulation she is able Jo render more practical service to 
patients of this class than they would be likely to receive from 
physicians whom they ordinarily would eall in. This view is 
concurred in by Dr. J. Clifton Edgar, one of the leading obste- 
tricians ef the country, who has written an introduction to her 
report. The suggestion is made, therefore, that some such 


measure of regulation as that required by the British Midwives 
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(New York, 1914): 
“TI desire to express the indebtedness of 
those of us who are striving for midwife r- 
form in America to those English worker 
who have accomplished so much toward the LW 
solution of a problem which we are onk 
beginning to consider, and who have giver B great. | 
us the full benefit of their experience. ham 
‘‘More and more, as I studied the history} jpidwil 
and looked into the practical working of the} yone : 
Midwives Act, was I imprest by this ad-FB might 
mirably planned and efficiently conducted jjcense 
branch of the public-health service. As which 
midwives were recognized as an important 
element in safeguarding the lives and health Wit 
of mothers and babies, it seemed never to bef seem | 
forgotten that a high standard of midwifery & jight 
service was of utmost importance, and of. ; 
2 : > condit 
this end all efforts were directed. ; 
“I felt that the practical value of thege °U"™™ 
Act was convincingly demonstrated by the °™ * 
three following results of its administra. —) chiefly 
tion: 1, the substitution of clean; intelli with 
gent women for the old, unfit midwives) pead » 
which is gradually being accomplished; § 
2, the encouragement of a superior class ff} ““W 
women to train as midwives; and 3, the— promi 
ability of the authorities to control practis BB work 
ing midwives and limit their work to atten coura, 
dance upon normal cases—all of these factor fF the pi 
in turn making for the ultimate object of the aA 
Act, that is, the welfare of the patients — doubt 
themselves. B fitnes 
Miss Carolyn Van Blarcom, Secre- The higher standards sought for the : "3 do 
training and examination of midwives iff validi 
England, through the provisions of the) mun 
the way to cleaner Midwives Act, have resulted in securing 
little for the profession a higher class of women. 
These now include not only the well-edu-—— MI 
cated and well-trained graduates of stat-F) engin 
dardized midwifery schools, but also many fF i 
nurses who recognize the value and importance of midwifery F 
training and are willing to enter the service, now that it haf} ‘) 
been made a reputable calling. B has « 
‘*In those districts where it has been possible to administer F carri 
it efficiently there are splendid examples of what can be at-f has 
complished by means of its provisions. Since the whole matte F cont 
has been given official recognition, one motive among midwives : boile 
in England for desiring to render satisfactory service is the J in a 
knowledge that it is to their interest financially to maintail BH supe 
as high a professional standard as possible. This practical § with 
inducement, coupled with the instinctive desire of women tf eftici 
help other women in childbirth, has evidently been of assistanct fF) vapo 
in accomplishing the ultimate objects of the Act. t with 
“It is believed by some that the exclusion of unfit midwives — mue 
from practise has not been carried on with desirable thorough — of t 
ness. There is, however, much to be said on both sides of this esse 
question, for had some of the midwives now practising in rural Ba fu 
and isolated communities been debarred from such practise, abo 
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A classroom of the Bellevue Hospital School for Midwives, the first such school in America, opencd a litthe over a year ago 





SIGHT OF NEWCOMERS. 








ereat hardship might have been imposed upon the poor women 
whom they assisted, however crudely. An indifferently poor 
midwife in- such cireumstances is immeasurably better than 
none at all. Moreover, to debar the midwives from practise 
might result in their practising surreptitiously, whereas, if 
licensed, they would probably benefit from the inspections to 
which all midwives are subjected.” 


With some modifications, says Miss Van Blareom, it would 
seem that the general system for midwife control in England 
might be adopted in this country, notwithstanding different 
conditions. We ean, of course, have no law covering the entire 
for each State enacts its own health laws. Our prob- 
lem is also of greater magnitude, and of greater complexity, 
chiefly owitig to the large number of foreigners who have brought 
with them their customs and often their superstitions. We 
read again: 


“What has already been accomplished in KEngland, and the 
promise of further achievement there, should inspire us American 
workers with the determination to go and do likewise, should en- 
courage us to take up and solve the problem which confronts us 
the problem of the untrained, unlicensed, unsupervised midwife. 

“And lest, at any time, the importance of the work should be 
doubted, let us stop for one moment and try to realize what 
fitness or unfitness in a midwife may mean. It may mean— 
it does mean—life or death, seeing or blindness, health or in- 
validism, physical well-being or lifelong misery, for untold 
nunbers of mothers and children in this country.” 





MERCURY - VAPOR ENGINES—The successful operation of 
engines in which the vapor of mercury takes the place of steam 


is announced in Power (New York, April 7), where we read: 


“Mereury vapor as a source of power is a reality. Not only 
has one of its most active demonstrators, W. L. R. Emmet, 
carried “on successful experiments for nearly a year, but he 
has just completed a 100-horse-power unit. The proposition 
contemplates the use of a mercury boiler in series with a steam 
boiler, the mereury vapor at high temperature to be used 
ina turbine. . From a thermodynamie standpoint, mercury is 
superior to steam, as it can utilize much higher temperatures 
Without excessive pressures, and thus increase the theoretical 
efficiency. . . . Another characteristic in favor of mereury 
vapor is its high density, hence relatively small volume compared 
With steam at the same pressure. This is important in that 
much shorter blading can be employed in the low-pressure stages 
of the turbine. The process as outlined by Mr. Emmet is 
essentially as.follows: Mereury is vaporized in a boiler, having 
i furnace: of the ordinary type, and passes at a pressure slightly 
above ‘atmospheric to’ the~nozles of a turbine. From the 


turbine the vapor passes to a condenser, or, more properly 
speaking, a condensing-boiler, where it is condensed on the outer 
surface of tubes containing water. The heat given up by the 
mereury vaporizes this water and produces steam to drive other 
turbines or for other purposes.” 





FYES, TEETH, AND EYE-TEETH 


HAT THE “EYE-TEETH ” are 


ulceration or other functional disturbance of 


well named, and that 
these and 

the other teeth often manifests itself by trouble with the 
eves, is asserted by Dr. A. Morgan MaeW hinnt 
“The Teeth and Their 
Vew York 
Says Dr. MacWhinnie: 


, of Seattle, in a 


paper on Relation to the Eye,” printed 


originally ino The Vedical Journaland now published 


in pamphlet form. 


“Back of every case of eve disturbance there is a, physical 
derangement to account for it. 
that one is quite apt to overlook the underlying cause and to con- 
fine reasons to local treatment. Hf it were not for kind Nature 
so frequently coming to our aid, many are the patients that we 
would fail to benefit. We should remember that the underlying 
cause is of the greatest importance, and neglecting its treatment 
is wv very serious mistake that we may, sooner or later, have to 
cope with in an aggravated form. 
aceounts for the changes seen is often due to the 
obscure conditions of the teeth. [say obscure, for many are 
the cases that are seen in which no local manifestations of any 
diseased teeth are evident, only 
g-ray or exploration is used. That some relationship seenis 
to have thought of for a long time is evident from the 
fact that we have the so-called ‘eve-tooth’ (upper canine, Cuspi- 
date). Many are the cases reported of spasm of accommodation, 
the foundation of which, when discovered, is in the root of a tooth 
socket. ee 

“We now realize that the local manifestation and the physical 
derangement may be widely separated. The exact relation 
by which the changes are produced in many of the eye cases is 
very obscure, the intervening, or carrying tissue, not apparently 
suffering in the least. It appears that it is the terminal fila- 
ments of nerves or lymphatics that are the carriers, and the 
lowered resistance at their terminals are oceasions for this 
disturbance. 

‘Several cases were reported by Rogers, where, in filling a 
tooth, a brooch was left in; this caused hemorrhages of ‘the 
eye. Temporary blindness has been reported by others. One 
of the eases which I wish to report is one in which there was 
a great amount of fatigue, the patient not being able to use. his 
eyes over ten minutes at a time, in which case the teeth were 
apparently all saund.”’ 


Very many times it is so obscure 


The exact relationship that 
many eve 


becoming manifest when the 


been 
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CLOTH WINDOWS 


HALL we discard glass for our windows and go back 
to some of the textile and other fabrics, translucent but 
not transparent, utilized by our ancestors to admit day- 

light to their houses? That this may be desirable in school- 
rooms is asserted by John B. Todd in an article contributed 
to The Scientific American Supplement. Glass, he says, chills 
the room without admitting a particle of air to it. Cotton 
cloth will admit sufficient light and also a great deal of air, 
and at the same time the cold that thus enters the room by 
convection does not equal in amount that imparted by con- 
duction and radiation through the ordinary pane of glass. 
altho 
room 


It is thus easier to keep a cloth-screened room warm, 
the outside air passes through it freely, than to heat a 
having glass windows. Those who are incredulous may try 
Meanwhile let them listen to 
Mr. Todd, as abstracted in The Engineering Magazine (New 
York, April). 


the experiment for themselves. 


He says: 


‘*The interior design of our schoolrooms seems to be that of a 
lineal descendant of the monastery—an interior hall, dark and 
filled with a bad odor, while opening from it are lateral cells or 
classrooms. The universal use of glass has provided a means 
to light these cells or classrooms, but no means have been 
found to keep them full of fresh, sweet air. Buildings fitted 
with apparatus that is supposed to be capable of delivering 
eighteen cubie feet of air per pupil per minute are full of stuffiness, 
the children are restless, there is hacking and coughing. 

**In our rigorous northern climate, the first thought is to 
provide a sufficient protection from the winter cold, the second 
requirement is to provide a well-lighted room, and we fill the 
side wall with glass which furnishes the light, but this same side 
wall of glass prevents proper ventilation because glass is the 
greatest radiator of heat known, and it chills the bad air so 
rapidly that sufficient good air can not be furnished to ventilate 
the rooms properly, while the halls and coat-rooms are filled 
with stale, dead air and dust. The problem is to introduce a 
sufficient quantity of fresh air into a warm room to make it 
hygienic and, at the same time, to avoid drafts. Drafts in a 
room are currents of air with velocity enough to be perceived, 
and if such air is cold, they are uncomfortable. So the problem 
is to introduce cold air, but of a very low velocity. If of a very 
low velocity, there must be a large inlet to get sufficient volume. 

“An experiment was tried out last vear in a modern sixteen- 
room sehool with a registration of 750. It is equipped with a 
fan which forces hot air into the room; there are also steam- 
heated pipes along the outside walls under the windows. During 
school hours the windows and doors are closed to keep the 
ventilating system in working order. The schoolroom in 
question had five windows facing the east. The lower sash 
opening was 40 inches by 36 inches. Wooden screens were made 
and covered with a medium grade of unbleached cotton cloth. 
After they were put in place, the windows were kept open during 
school hours. The stuffiness and odor entirely disappeared, as 
did all snuffing and coughing of the pupils. No more eases of 
fainting occurred, complaints of headaches ceased, and the 
pupils have done better work. 

‘*Before school opens in the morning, the janitor closes the 
windows and warms the room to 70 degrees by hot air from 
the fan. This is humidified by a steam jet in the mixing-room. 
When school opens, the windows are raised and the hot-air inlet 
closed. The windows were open through all the days of winter, 
altho children sit within five feet of the open window. Only 
on oceasions of very severe wind have windows been lowered, 
and then only in exposed situations, and even on such occasions 
one or more would be raised at intervals. There are no cold 
air rising from the radiator pipes 


drafts, the velocity of the hot 
is greater than that of the cold air which is being slowly diffused 
through the screens, so that the resulting direction of the air 


current is upward. The sereens furnish fresh air of very low 
velocity from a large surface (about fifty square feet in this 
room) with no heat loss fr@m» conduction, whereas with the 
windows closed, we have a large area of glass cooling the bad air 
—glass transmits twenty times more heat than cotton. The 
slow diffusion of fresh air does not seem to cool the air in the 
room any more than it would be cooled by the glass if the 
windows were down. The janitor says that the room has been 
warmed as easily as it was before the screens were used. Other 
teachers were at first incredulous, but as they observed the 
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improvement in work and discipline as a result of the fresh-aj: 
conditions, they had the windows in their rooms fitted with 
screens. In that way the idea has spread to other schools. hg 
public has become interested, and many pupils at the request of 
their parents have been transferred from closed to fresh-gir 
schoolrooms. The teachers and pupils have learned the benefi 
and comfort of fresh air and the educational value of this ex. 
periment has been of much benefit to the community. 

‘*Examinations show that the humidity in these fresh-air 
schoolrooms is practically that of the outdoor air, while the dus 
under normal conditions is very materially reduced, and jp 
some instances practically eliminated, and that the condition of 
the air warrants the opinions of the teachers. The result of 
eighteen examinations for dust in fresh-air schools, under various 
conditions of weather, and of the same number of examinations 
of closed-window schoolrooms in five different schools, shows 
that the fresh-air schoolrooms -have 33 per cent. less dust. 

‘*Another great improvement noticed in the fresh-air school- 
rooms is that the humidity is practically the same as. it is out 
of doors. The cloth screens do not interfere with the lighting of 
the room unless they are allowed to become discolored with dust, 
the light rays are broken up and diffused throughout the room so 
that the character of the lighting is really improved.”’ 





FIRE FROM HEAVEN 


HE POSSIBILITY that a discharge of lightning may 
start a fire is recognized in every insurance policy, yet 
we were scarcely prepared to hear from our forest 
authorities that more than half the forest fires are caused by 
this agency. In one State alone, last year, seven hundred fires 
With 


other sources, preventive measures may be of use, but when the 


were set in a brief period by lightning, during a dry spell. 


fire drops from heaven we must rely on prompt and effective 


work in putting it out. Says The Hardwood Record (Chicago): 


‘**Philosophers, so called, formerly spent much time in theor- 
izing how mankind procured the first fire. To those lazy think- 
ers it seemed a great mystery; but if they had spent half as much 
time in observation as they wasted in meditation, they might 
have found something out. Lueretius thought man first ob- 
tained fire from ‘hot ores,’ but neglected to explain what heated 
the ores. Others thought trees rubbing together started the 
first fire; others traced the origin to rolling stones; still others 
to sparks struck from horses’ feet. Not one suggestion of 
lightning oceurs anywhere in the literature of ancient times, 
unless the lines of an old Greek poet may be so interpreted when 
he wrote: ‘With sacrilegious hands Prometheus stole celestial 
fire and bore it down from heaven.’ 

‘Henry S. Graves, chief of the United States Forest Service, 
has been conducting some investigations that would have caused 
Lucretius, Pindar, Hesiod, and the other dreamers to sit up and 
take notice. He has collected statistics of forest fires in 1913, 
and shows that more were set that year by lightning than were 
caused by any other agency, not even excepting locomotives and 
all other steam-engines. That finding is remarkable. Nearly 
every woodsman can recall an instance where a tree was fired by 
lightning; but few have supposed that no other agency equals 
lightning in the number of fires set. 

“Twenty-two States last year reported forests set on fire by 
lightning; but of all regions in the whole country California was 
the worst. A single storm started a string of fires 750 miles long 
in that State, extending along the mountains from Oregon to 
Mexico. More than seven hundred separate fires were set ina 
brief period. The situation was aggravated by the absence 
of rain during a period of unusual electrical disturbance. 

“All the precautions which it is possible for man to take can 
not greatly lessen the danger of forests being set on fire by light- 
ning; but the consequent damage may be much decreased by 
being ready to fight. In time of peace prepare for war is the 
policy pursued by Forester Graves. He has his forces organized, 
his tools and apparatus at strategic points, trails built, and 
telephone-lines strung, and when lightning, locomotives, in- 
cendiaries, or campers start a fire, the fighters converge to the 
point of danger and usually win in a short time. The effective 
ness of the system is shown by the fact that half of. the fires 
are extinguished before they burn over a quarter of an acre, and 
half of the remainder before. they spread over ten acres. 

‘It is easy to see what the result would be if fires were left to 
burn themselves out, as formerly was the custom.” 
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COLOR AND ODOR IN PLANTS 


HAT WHITE FLOWERS are more generally possest 
of odor than others, and that the odor is also more 
generally agreeable when the flower is white, appears 
from investigations made some years ago by two Germans, 
Messrs. Schubler and Koehler, and recently reported in La 


Parfumeric Moderne (Paris, January). We translate below an 
abstract of the report contributed to Cosmos (Paris, February 
19). Says this paper: 


“Having analyzed more than 4,200 plants, belonging to 27 
families, . . . these scientists have shown, first, that white is the 
most common eolor in flowers; secondly, that red, yellow, and 
ilue are found more extensively than violet, green, orange, and 
brown; and finally that the odoriferous species are thus classified 
aecording to color: j 
Number of 
Odoriferous 
Species Species 

1,194 187 

933 84 

950 77 

594 31 
308 13 
Bec sd 1 Duan parts ere Re, rR ts 153 
aa eaes he spois sald mr ao 50 
sbi wecccaws 18 


Color Number of 


Green. . 
Orange . 
Brownisli........ 


matal . ss 


“As may be seen, the number of odoriferous plants does not 
exceed one-tenth of the number of species. This result seems 
surprizing at first sight; as most cultivated garden-plants, being 
those with whieh amateurs are generally best acquainted, are 
sought especially because of their perfume, this proportion seems 
difficult to accept for the man who limits his observation of 
nature to that in his garden-beds; but if he reflects on the number 
of native wild flowers that have no appreciable odor, his astonish- 
ment will disappear. 

“By examination of the table one may easily see that propor- 
tionally there are most odorous flowers among the white and 
text among the red. 

“As for the kinds of perfume, and altho it would be 
difficult to classify them as agreeable and disagreeable, since 
tastes differ to infinity, a conscientious observer, accustomed to 
odors, has shown that white flowers are not only more generally 
perfumed than others, but also that their odor is generally more 
wreeable than that of flowers of other colors. Of 100 white 
flowers, 15 have an agreeable odor and only 1 a disagreeable 
odor; while of 100 flowers of varied color the ratio of agreeable 
to disagreeable odors is only 5 to 1..’—Translation made for Tite 
Literary Digest. 





GREEN ANIMALS—Green coloration belongs chiefly to the 
lower reptiles. The possible 
the that 
gives to plants their characteristic green colors has been ex- 
When a 
leaves, most naturalists believe that its color is ‘ protective.” 


animals—insects, worms, and 


identity of this green pigment with chlorophy! 


ercising biologists. green insect lives among green 


Is it possible that nature has imitated here the chemical com- 
position of the plant coloring-matter, as well as its color? = In 
some cases the substance is regarded as formed from the plant 
food of the insect or worm in question. But eight years ago it 
was proved by Hans 'Przibram that the Egyptian mantis as- 
sumes its green hue even when all green plant food is taken from 
it. Says the Revue Scientifique (Paris, March 21): 


“This writer has been able to point out certain chemical 
reactions that serve to distinguish the green pigment of locusts, 
grasshoppers, ete., from vegetable chlorophyl. The pigment 
of the green worm Bonellia differs in its reactions from both. 
These investigations show that plant food is unnecessary for 
the production of a green color in animals and also that animal 
green pigments need not be identical with chlorophyl. But 
asa Russian author, Podiapolsky, has recently endeavored again 
to show the identity of plant and animal greens, Mr. Przibram 
has taken up the question anew by spectrum analysis . and 
confirmed his previous results. Truc chlorophyl, with the 
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same chemical constitution as that of green leaves, is found 
in the body of an animal only when introduced with vegetable 
food. There is no such thing as ‘animal chlorophyll.’ This is 
not to say that the green animal pigment may not be a near 
relative of chlorophyl, as Marchlewski and others have already 
shown for the pigment of the red-blood globules—hemoglobin.’’— 
Translation made for Tur Literary Dicesst. 





THE MUSIC OF SPEECH 


HAT SPEECH AND MUSIC 
relations is shown by the fact that the words of some 
the 
former the composer has understood these relationships, or, at 
It has 
even been held that words when sung cease to be real speech, 


have certain natural 


songs will “sing well,’ while others will not. In 


any rate, has been able to conform to them instinctively. 


in that they are more or less intimately merged in musical tones. 
But musical tone is in some degree present in all spoken language. 
While all tongues do not follow the Chinese in recognizing piteh 
all use the upward or 


as an integral element in pronunciation, 


downward inflection to indicate a question or a conclusion. — Is 

































































intonation in this sense a real part of articulate speech, or is it 
independent? This question, says a writer in The Lancet (Lon- 
don, Mareh 14), has been frequently discust. He writes, in 


substance: 


“The matter is only part of a wider subjeet— viz., the nature 
of the relations between articulate speech and the appreciation 
of tone and rhythm, as well as the expression of tone in singing 
speech. Cases have been recorded where patients suffering from 
motor aphasia have been able under the influence of musical 
stimuli to articulate words in song that otherwise they could 
not articulate at all. It is generally recognized, in fact, that 
normal individuals can often remember the words of a 
only by singing the air. Sir William Gowers has somewhere said 
that the words of a song do not constitute articulate speech in 
the ordinary sense; they are merged in the melody and appear 
as its completion. There is Intimate association 
articulate speech and musical tones. The late Professor Brissaud 
held that intonation is an earlier acquisition than articulation 
in the function of speech. This evolution theory finds apparent 
support in the facts that some idiots who can not articulate can 
compose melodies, and that infants can reproduce melodics 
while they can not form words. The late Professor Ballet thought 
that the expression of emotion, the elaboration of tone, and the 
articulation of words, were three stages in one and the same 
process. There is no doubt that disturbances in the funetion 
of intonation, impairment of the appreciation of rhythm, and, 


sO ly 


an between 


generally, amusia, are closely associated with aphasia, and ean 
he best understood by reference to the methods of investigation 
of that complex symptom. In the Neurologisches Centralblatt tor 
Mareh 1, Dr. K. Agadschanianz, of St. Petersburg, has discust 
the whole subject in a lueid fashion, and has described two cases 
In one of these a patient of 62 had a slight 
Ile had formerly 


at some length. 
stroke producing hemiparesis of the left side. 
been a good violin-player. On examination he was found to 
have vocal and instrumental motor amusia [lack of musical 
defect in the matter of rhythm, and 
incomplete word deafness and melody deafness. The 
case Was that of a doctor of medicine, aged fifty, who had been a 
fine piano-player. After a stroke involving the right side, the 
paralysis cleared up entirely, but when he was examined sub- 
sequently the following condition was found. There was no in- 
strumental amusia, but he could no longer sing, altho he could 
speak. He understood spoken words imperfectly, but much 
better than familiar melodies played in his presence. Similarly 
he repeated spoken words much better than melodies played 
over for him; there was gross defect in the appreciation and 
reproduction of rhythm. this description do not 
support the evolution theory which makes articulate speech a 
more recent acquisition than emotional speech. It is probable 
that the two are anatomically independent, as they are psycho- 
logically. There is, further, some evidence to associate these 
faculties of rhythm and tone appreciation and expression with 
a localization in the temporal lobes, a large cortical area the 
functions of only a small portion of which have been satisfac- 
torily elucidated.” 
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A “MODERN” PAINTER WHO DIED 300 YEARS AGO 


ARLY IN APRIL the Spanish city of Toledo celebrated, 
with a solemn funeral service, the tercentenary of the 
death of Domenico Theotocopouli, better known as El 

Greeo, and now ranked by some critics not only as Spain’s 
greatest artist, but as one of the five or six greatest painters of all 


time. Amonument was unveiled 


of Santo Tomé, Toledo), the ‘Ascension’ (Prado, Madrid)— 
need not fear to lose his place among the five or six vreates 
artists of all time. He stands with Rubens and Rembrandt. 
with Titian and Leonardo da Vinci. gia 

‘**Life and movement, ceaseless aspiration, these are th, 
abiding impressions left by El Greco’s work. They are presen} 
in all his pictures. In th 





and there was opened a perma- 
nent exhibition of photographs 
work. Nor is Toledo 


honoring this three- 


of his 
alone in 
hundredth anniversary; it is 
made the oceasion for tributes 
by the of all 
Yet, as a Toledo correspondent 


press nations. 
of the London Morning Post 
reminds us, altho El Greco has 
been dead for three hundred 
years, his present rating in the 
art world is comparatively new. 
“In 1S14 and 
tenaries then come into vogue, 
that of 


1714, had cen- 


El Greeo would have 
attracted no attention,” writes 
this correspondent, who goes 
on to say that to-day, ‘“‘ whether 
fascinated or repelled by his 
art, an ever-growing number of 
persons are arrested by that 
art, and by the man himself.” 
And the explanation of this 
growing interest, according to 
more than one critic, is to be 
found in the fact that El Greco 
is really, as the /llustrirte Zei- 
the 
exemplification and forerunner 


tung (Leipzig) puts it, 
of our modern school of art.” 
Thus in the London Times also 


we read that he ‘‘ worked out 


cursor of the modern schools,” 
modern theories of art two 
centuries ahead of any rival.” 
And in The 


Review 


never painted any 
Contemporary 


(London) for April, 








EL GRECO'S PORTRAIT OF 


This painter is regarded by many critics as ‘“‘the leader and pre- 
because 
out modern theories of art two centuries ahead of any rival.” 
is known of his life, but a contemporary 
common person,” 
“proud of the greatness of his spirit."’ 


portraits thought is clearly 
active and the faces are, there. 
fore, living and without rigidi- 
ty; El Greco has not scized a 
momentary fixt expression, but 
has given their character as jt 
changes and develops. ...... 

“If El Greco's art sometimes 
strikes by strangeness (the 
phrase used by Walter Savage 
Landor of the poetry of Robert 
Browning), it ultimately forces 
us to acknowledge that the 
artist’s vision is truer than our 
own, and this surely is th 
highest test of art. El Greco 
spiritualizes and idealizes th 


real, and it becomes not a 
vague abstraction, but some- 
thing more real and _ living 
than we knew. It matters 


really very little whether the 
light which it presents is a light 
that never was on sea or land, 
whether this hand or that arm 
be unnaturally drawn. It has 
the consecration and the poet's 
dream. At the narrow realistic 
school of a later age, which 
seeks to present things with a 
meticulous and wearisome ac- 
curacy as they habitually ap- 
pear to us, El Greco would 
have been the first to laugh, 
but in the true realism, where 
it merges into idealism and 
presents things as they are or 
as they may appear to_ the 
artist’s vision, not as they or- 
dinarily seem, El Greco was 
unrivaled. 


HIMSELF. 


**he unconsciously worked 
Little 
record states that ‘he 
and that he lived in poverty, 
His art is 


“Velasquez was an_ artist, 
technically a great artist. El 
Grego was something more, for 
he was a great thinker, with 


“silent music.” 








Aubrey F. G. Bell 
him as “essentially a painter of the twentieth century.” 
Bell goes on to say: 


deseribes 


Mr. 


‘**El Greco’s individual and intellectual art appeals forcibly 
to a materialistic age which takes refuge by reaction in mysticism 
and admiration of intellect. His influence not only on art, but 
on literature (especially Azorin, Baroja, Valle-Inclan), in Spain 
in the twentieth century has been very marked. And to critics 
of the twentieth century, at least, it is not credible that the 
beauty of his art, once recognized, will ever be rejected. It is 
no longer possible for a critic to say, as Cumberland said in the 
eighteenth century, that Luis Tristan ‘certainly exceeded his 
master in correctness of drawfng and‘ purity of taste.” Myriads 
of schoolgirls draw more correctly than El Greco every year, 
but as to purity of taste, no one thinks now of comparing El 
Greco with Tristén. The painter of seven such pictures—to 
choose seven—as the ‘Driving from the Temple’ (New York), 
the ‘Assumption’ (Church of St. Vicente, Toledo), the ‘St. 
Maurice’ (Escorial), the ‘Expolio’ (sacristy of Toledo Cathe- 
dral), the ‘St. Martin’ (Philadelphia), the ‘Entierro’ (Church 





that wonderful power of em- 
bracing every field of art which 
belonged to some of the great artists of the Renaissance—Cellini, 
or Leonardo, or Michelangelo. He is of their company. But 
altho El Greco is undoubtedly a far greater artist than Velasquez, 
Velasquez will, perhaps, ever have a larger number of admirers, 
just as Wagner’s admirers are a multitude, while the worshipers 
at Mozart’s inmost shrine are comparatively few. Yet only if 
you prefer the operas of Wagner to those of Mozart may you 
set Velasquez above El Greco. With music, indeed, El Greco's 
pictures, more than those of any other artist, have a strange 
affinity. They are seamless, delicately woven symphonies, a 
silent music.” 


Yet Mr. Bell admits that the peculiarities of El Greco’s style 
are so marked that some critics have explained them by the 
theory that he was a madman, while others have reached the 
conclusion that he was afflicted with strabism and astigmatism. 
Years ago Sir J. C. Robinson remarked that the flickering un- 
rest of all the details in El Greco’s pictures affects the uninitiated 
observer as would a harsh tumult of discordant: sounds, and 
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another critie has described him as ‘‘a frenzied Tintoretto.” 


And a Toledo correspondent states that so startling is his 


’ 


method in one group of pictures, the “ Apostolado,”’ which 
hang in a Toledo museum, that ‘‘many people rush horrified 
from their presence.” 

The most famous of El Greco’s pictures is ‘‘The Burial of 
the Count of Orgaz,’’ described by a Spanish critic as “the most 
page 
painting of this canvas some interesting and curious informa- 


penetrating of Spanish painting.’”” Concerning the 


tion has just come to light. This information is thus sum- 


marized in the London 
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its priest and bursar had been freed from the said 400 ducats.’ 
On June 20 we find him agreeing to accept the 1,200 ducats.” 





OPERA FOR THE NON-MILLIONAIRE 
HE BALANCE-SHEETS of the Century Theater may 
or may not show the popular opera presented there this 
year to be a financial success. But it is the success in 

numbers which leads its directors to feel well content. Over 
four hundred thousand people attended the two hundred and 
twenty performances during the season just closed, and the seats 

whose 


prices ranged 





Morning Post: 


from twenty-five Gents 





“We now havea docu- 
ment showing that El 
Greco formally engaged 
himsel! to paint this pie- 
ture for the church of 
Santo Tomé, at Toledo, 
on March 18, 1586. He 
undertook to finish it by 
Christmas of that year. 
The Archbishop’s per- 
mission carefully defined 
the treatment of the 
subject in every detail. 
El Greco is to ‘paint a 
procession showing the 
cura and other priests 
saying the funeral ser- 
vire for Don Gonzalo 
Rruyz, of Toledo, lord 
of the town of Orgaz, 
and how Saint Augus- 
tine and Saint Stephen 
came down to bury the 
hody of this knight, the 
one holding his head, the 
other his feet, and plac- 
ing him in the grave; 
and must devise around 
it many persons looking 
on (mucha genle que es- 
taba mirando), and over 
all this paint the heavens 
opened in glory.’ 

“El Greco was to re- 
ceive, for the present, 
only one hundred dueats 
of the price eventually 
to be fixt. It is now 
established that a dis- 
pute arose between the 
authorities of the church 
of Santo Tomé and El 
Greco as to the value of 
the picture. It was the 
custom, when a picture 
was ordered, to advance 


“THE MOST PENETRATING 


ducats (about $2,400) for it. 








PAGE OF SPANISH PAINTING.” 


This picture. ‘The Burial of the Count of Orgaz.”’ hangs in the Church of Santo 
Tomé, Toledo, for which it was originally 


to one dollar were never 
unfilled. 
works as ‘‘ Madame But- 
terfly”’ and ‘The Tales 


of Hoffmann’”’ drew be- 


Such popular 


yond eapacity and sent 


away many admirers 
who could not gain ad- 


Before 


season begins the house 


mission. next 


will be remodeled — so 
that the number of 
cheaper seats will be in- 
more than 

This in- 


capacity for 


creased by 
10 per cent. 
creased 
accommodating larger 
numbers proves to thi 
New York Sun a “‘ more 
complete fulfilment of 
the ideal with which the 
Century Opera Com- 
pany was formed.” Thi 


Times (New 


dertakes an optimistic 


York) un- 


tone, no doubt, in pur- 
poseful opposition to 
some of those who have 
decried the = artistic 
merits of the Century's 


season: 


“In an artistic 
the result of the season 


way, 


has been more than 

might have been ex- 

painted. El Greco received 1,200 pected. In spite of the 

To-day $25,000 is a common price for his canvases many difficulties to he 


overeome, in view of 








acertain sum to the art- 
ist, and on the comple- 
tion of the picture valuers were appointed to decide what further 
sum was due. He would be a bold man who would attempt now 
to decide the value of ‘El Entierro.’ Borrow said of this picture 
that it would be cheap at £5,000. Ata Paris sale in June, 1913, 
£6,920 was given for a comparatively unimportant ‘ Holy Family’ 
by El Greco, and over £5,000 each for two others of his pictures. 
The valuers for the authorities of Santo Tomé fixt the price 
at 1,200 dueats. The cura of Santo Tomé formally protested 
against so high a sum (se agravié), and accordingly new assessors 
Were appointed. This time, however, the sum fixt was even 
larger-—1,600 ducats. The church authorities now appealed to 
the Arehbishop’s Court, which on May 30, 1588, condemned ‘the 
said priest and bursar within nine days to give and pay to the 
stid Domenico Teotocopouli of the goods and revenues of the 
said church the sum of 1,200 ducats,’ the amount of the first 
Valuation. 

“It was now El Greco’s turn tod protest, and, seeing that he 
had the authority of the Archbishop against him, he decided to do 
80 *hefore his Holiness the Pope and the Holy Apostolic See, 
Stying that he had received a wrong in that the said church and 


the comparatively short 
time given to prelimi- 
nary preparation, some of the productions have been of 
a remarkable quality from every point of view, musical, 
dramatic, and pictorial, and all have been vastly better than the 
oceasional performances of opera at low prices hitherto offered 
in this city. We have no doubt that improvement will be noted 
next year. The City Club’s Committee on Popular Opera, in 
publishing its statement of the results of the experiment, an- 
nounces a plan for the organization of a Century Opera Club. 
No better way to promote general culture could be devised than 
to support performances of good music. Like the patrons of the 
Philharmonic and the Symphony Society, the founders and 
upholders of the popular opera are contributing wisely to the 
enlightenment and uplift of the community. Good music can 
rarely be established on a very strong commercial basis. The 
eareer of a singer is brief and the value of musical gifts is natur- 
ally high. Competent musicians must be paid liberally. The 
appeal of opera is much larger than that of pure music, and a 
permanent opera-house in which works of great merit can be 
heard for little money will be a boon to this city.” 


The Tribune takes in hand those who have “honestly 
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maintained that there was no room in New York for educative 
popular-priced opera.”” What they have based that conviction 
on, it points out, is the “long list of failures encountered by im- 
presarios anxious to present overambitious or not sufficiently 
But 


ambitious moderate-priced opera.” this is reverting to 


the history of a decade or two ago: 


‘Recently New York has made great progress as a 
capable of appreciating and supporting opera of 


eenter 
substantial 











EL GRECO'’S © SsT 


MARTIN.” 


the United States. we 
notice the peculiar elongation of the human figure to which El Greco 
so often resorted. 


In this famous painting. which is now in 


It proves a stumbling-block to some. 
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quality, shorn of the accompaniments of mere luxury and fash- 
ionable display. A publie has developed which is glad to take 
opera on the same terms on which it is given in most of the 
cities of Europe. Musical knowledge and interest are broadening, 
and an enterprise like the Century Opera Company helps to 
satisfy the demands of tens of thousands of New Yorkers who 
cannot afford to attend performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House.” 


* 
The World pays its tribute to the masses- 


“In the way of education during the past few months New 
York has had exceptional opportunities. It was not fashion or 
love of display that drew so many thousands of people every 
week to Central Park West. Time is likely to prove that the 
loyalty of the publie to the Century Opera House will be no 
less lasting than to the Metropolitan with its more pretentious 
program.” 
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OUR SLIM FICTION OUTPUT 


AKING STOCK of our fiction product of a twelye. 
with that of our British 
‘nothing to be proud of,” thinks 
“Out of the novels of the spring 


month past, in comparison 
competitors, leaves us ‘ 
the New York Evening Post. 

flight emerges,” 
declares this appraiser, tho it finds that ‘‘if we go back so as to 
include the novels of the fall of 1913, the balance swings a pi 
more in our favor, with the advantage still greatly on the other 


side.” 


hardly a book of exceptional distinction 


If one needs further convincing, a “mere comparison of 
names’ is sufficient, and The Post enforees the point hy citing 
Galsworthy, Wells, Conrad, Hewlett, De Morgan, Chesterton, 
and a whole array of younger men—W. B. Maxwell, Jame 
Mackenzie, D. TH. Gilbert 
Cannon, and Hugh Walpole, against a far disproportionate list 


Stevens, Compton Lawrence, 


of Americans. On our side of the water, 

“We can cite, in the way of novels of more or less serious 
moment, Mrs. Wharton’s ‘Custom of the Country, Mr. 
Watts’s ‘Van Cleve,’ and Mr. Dawson’s ‘The Garden Withon! 
Walls.” By stretching a point we may include amiable bits 
of work like the late Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Westways’ and Meredith 
Nicholson’s ‘Otherwise Phyllis.” On the other hand. it is a 
question whether Mr. Dawson should not be credited to Ep- 
gland rather than to America. : 

‘Let it be admitted that the fiction output of 1913-11 in this 
country has been a very meager one, to the point of not being 
representative. Names of respectable strength are obviously 
missing from our list. Yet we may imagine such names in- 
seribed on our side of the ledger, and still see how strong the ae- 
count would run against us. 
tion when we assert our literary independence of England—we 


_ do it more frequently in the theater than in the novel, to be sure 


and we have seasons like the present to administer a healthy 
and necessary dose of humility. Often the reaction goes too 
far. There is still, without doubt, a very strong tendeney 
foward Anglomania among us. If Mrs. Wharton were an 
Englishwoman there would be less hesitation in certain intellee- 
tual eireles to do justice to her splendid talents. Mrs. Watts, 
writing in England, would be received as a ‘serious’ writer by 
serious people in this country who are deceived by the 


unforced quality of her truthfulness. On the other hand, we ar 


apt to be awed into accepting everything froin the pen of H. 6.8 


Wells as vitally true and significant, and to pay a little mon 
than is due to the talents of a De Morgan, while we—at least the 
youngest of us—are rather patronizing to the noble artistry ol 
the veteran W. D. Howells. Yet, with all exceptions taken, 
the case dues run pretty heavily against us; a fact which thought 
ful Americans regularly take to heart.” 


In some of these heart-searchings it has seemed to this writer 
that ‘too much emphasis has been laid upon the ‘opportunities 
that exist here in America for the creation of a great literature” 


“As if great literature could not be produced, and had not 
heen produced, under all opportunities and lack of opportunities 
in the desert as well as in swarming cities, under despotisms and 
under political and social freedom, in great military empires and 
among petty nationalities. Crities who would 
producing the long-delayed ‘great American novel’ are always 
throwing the unlimited opportunities of America into our face. 
The opportunities are there, of course: democracy, vast popule- 
tions, vast riches, racial complexity, magnificent: geographical 
distances, stupendous economic forces. But none of thos 
things, nor all of those things, when put into a novel, will mak 
ita great novel. What makes a great novel is the soul of mat. 
One soul is enough if honestly observed and honestly set down: 
That great opportunity is present everywhere. Cervantes 
found it sin Spain and Turgenef in Russia. We do not need the 
complexity of 100,000,000 people and two dozen strains 0 
blood to foster great literature. Ibsen found plenty of oppor 
tunities in his two-by-four Norwegian native land.” 


The young American writer of talent who is ambitious to dof 
serious work encounters danger of misinterpreting the remark 


he hears flung about. His dilemma is thus imagined: 


“Opportunities, social conflicts, justice, tyranny—why, the 


thing apparently to do must be to tackle some ‘problem of the 
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rton were an 

ertain inteller- “To build a big ship in a theater and man real rigging with real sailors is an entirely praiseworthy feat.”’ says a critic — but he dubiously adds, 
Mrs. Watts, “Why drag in Gilbert and Sullivan?’’ The witty lin.s of those men are almost lost in these cavernous depths. 


THE “WHOLE BLOOMING BOAT” ON THE HIPPODROME STAGE. 











ous’ writer by 


by the simple, 


r hand, wear} day.’ And our young writer will immediately start to find his “Gallant jackies are sealing the riggings, furling the sails, and 
e pen of H.6.8 problem, the very captain of industry whom Mr. Herrick re- Ralph Rackstraw sings his madrigal in the foremast, high above 


ya little mom jects, or the decay of religious faith, or the working classes, or the deck, while Butlereup, with a whole flotilla of bumboat 
e—at least the & suffrage, or rights and wrongs of a more abstract nature, but women, arrives quite realistically, with her ‘excellent peppermint 
ble artistry of} problems for all that. And with his problem he is lost, especially | drops,’ in her boat. When ‘Pinafore’ was announced for the 
eptions taker, ® since he has not the supreme talent which may transmute a Hippodrome I wondered how they would do it. I had not 
Which thought & problem into universality. No; the trouble with our writers is counted the genius of Mr. Voegtlin. I could not imagine that 
not that they neglect their opportunities, but that they neglect he would give us a whole ship broadside, with cannon peeping 
their opportunity; that they think they are serious when they out of the gunports and a crew of 300 of the ‘Queen’s navee’ 


| to this writer busy themselves with problems of the day, when they should — to help along the illusion. But he did it, and produced the most 





‘opportunities B be busying themselves with men and women.” wonderful and rousing spectacle New York has seen in many 
t literature’— a day. . .. The interpolation of several selections from other 

Gilbert and Sullivan operas extends the musieal numbers, but 
» and had not they are all aptly chosen, and those seeing ‘Pinafore’ at the 


opportunities “PINAFORE”. RAISED TO THE NTH Hippodrome for the first time would never dream that the songs 
Jespotisms and were dragged in.” 
ry empires andB POWER 

shame us in ‘ The Nation (New York), however, refuses to be comforted 
‘eV’ are always OMETIMES THE THINGS like “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


into our face. that seem to hav been with us always have to justify 


by all these things that fill the eye merely. With a kind of 
: ; Whistlerian wave of the hand it asks, ‘‘Why drag in Gilbert and 
y, Vast popula- their continued reappearance by the principle of reduplica- 
t geographical ios. 
none of thos 
ovel, will mak 
ie soul of mang Low many bloodhounds. Just now the old Gilbert and Sullivan 


Sullivan?’ Still it is not unwilling to praise: 
Thus, we have seen the time-worn play made more force- 

‘“As a spectacle there can be nothing but praise for the Hip- 
podrome production; there can be nothing but praise, too, for 
F the management which has afforded a timely demonstration 
estly set down opera, ‘‘H. M.S. Pinafore,” has returned in a new incarnation of the fact that overelaboration of the spectacular ean not be 
re. Cervant€@ that puts to blush even her own previous attempts with two accomplished without loss of qualities that may be of more im- 
lo not need the Bultercups and two Dick Deadeyes. It is now to be seen at the portance. To build a big ship in a theater and man real rigging 
“or —s 7 Hippodrome in New York through what Mr. Sam Weller would with real sailors ee entirely praiseworthy teat, but why drag 
enty of oppor i. x 3 Ee : . in Gilbert and Sullivan? The large chorus is admirably trained, 
ag ave called ‘‘a patent double magnifying gas microscope of and such ensembles as ‘He is an Englishman’ naturally go with 
hextra power.” Even that most blasé of reporters, Town a tremendous swing; but mere volume of sound plays a very un- 
Topics (New York), thrills at the sight of ‘“‘the whole blooming important part in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas; their wit and 
satire are delicate; their comedy is not of the broad variety. In 
the Hippodrome production the subtlety of Gilbert’s lines is 
‘ <i inevitably lost; the words of the lyrics are often difficult to 
nny—why, the It gocs on lyrically to set before us all the other realistic matters catch in the huge auditorium; the humor must be broadened 
problem of the of this revival: out of all recognition to gain any effect whatever.” 


ful, if possible, by two Evas and six Topsys, and heaven knows 


mbitious to do 
ig the remark 


‘ boat, floating bravely at anchor in the blue waters of the Hippo- 
ined: 


drome at Portsmouth—or Portsmouth at the Hippodrome.” 











NE of the greatest problems in the Christianization of 
China seems to be to find the best way of emphasizing 
the faet that Christ was also a carpenter. Industrial 

education is urged by the Chinese Christians themselves as a 
means not only of achieving self-support, but as a sociological 

The 


American Presbyterian Mission Press, devotes its March number 


expedient. Chinese Recorder (Shanghai), published by the 


to the subjeet of industrial education and says editorially, 


‘We do not need apparently to teach trades as sueh, but we 


should aim to take advantage 











MANUAL TRAINING FOR CHINESE CHRISTIANS 


and abundantly support that form of education in which the 
believe and whieh experience proves to be beneficial to tj 
entire race. ; 

“There were so many applications at the beginning of 191) 
we found it impossible, on account of limited capacity, to adnii 
those who wished to learn trades while taking elective cours: 
in Bible, geography, etc. Not only so, but we had suddenly iy 
raise the entrance requirements for regular students a whole year 
in order to keep the number small enough to accommodat 
them. So unexpected was this tide of new students, it heeany 
necessary to allow only those in greatest need to work, and that 

for a limited number of hours 





of everything that will develop 


per day. All students who had 





a proper spirit) of  indepen- 


dence.” Tt wishes to “help ele- 
vate the social condition of the 


laboring classes by increasing 


their culture without raising 
them above their environ- 
ment.” The greatest difficulty 


here presented is a prejudice 


against manual labor. ‘Un- 
less forced by necessity and 


want,” we are told, “parents 








to make up irregular. studies 
were not permitted to enter 
the manual-labor classes, and 
no regular student was. given 
manual labor for more than 
two hours per day except on 
Saturdays, lest he should neg- 
leet: his literary work, whieh, 





by the way, the teachers who 
have been many years in the 
school testify was the best last 
year it has ever been. 

“The wage paid for all kinds 
of labor that itself pays is two 
and a half hour, 
whether teaching a missionary 
mandarin or filling a ditch with 
brickbats. Mans sti 


conts per 








dents have thus become largel 
self-supporting instead of de- 
pending on free aid from mis 
sion funds. Heneeforth we do 


STUDENTS, 


honorable labor. 








do not like to have their sons 
learn a trade that would de- 
grade them socially. They 
would rather have them be-: 
come loafers and dependents \ RARITY AMONG CHINESE 
than to have them take to Who need totlearn the dignity of 
manual labor, even tho it is 
honest work.” With an ap- 


C.T. Wang, in one 


tributed articles, urges upon “the missionaries in 


preciation of these conditions, of the con- 
general and 
the authorities of mission schools in particular” the opportunity 
to forestall a repetition of the worst form of labor troubles in 


the West : 


“There are certain manufactures entering into the acute 
struggles between well-organized labor and equally well-organized 
capital in the West, but L believe Tam right when | say that 
these struggles would have been less acute if not altogether 
avoided had the spirit of love and brotherhood as taught in the 
Christian faith permeated both labor and capital. In China, 
industrial development has not advanced to that stage where 
the interests of labor and capital clash. Would it not be a 
splendid thing if the Chureh in China could inculeate a new 
spirit in the development of industry by inaugurating such ‘a 
policy of industrial education in the mission schools that great 
eaptains of labor and leaders of industry would acknowledge the 
fact that they are but stewards of God's talents on earth?” 


Mission schools in China, it is pointed out by Emmet Ste- 
phens, are developing into a great system, from kindergarten to 
university, ‘but the majority of their students will not find 


employment in the triumvirate of teacher, preacher, and physi- 
cian, therefore we must solve the problem of educating so as to 


make men and women ready to take their culture and go back 


to find happiness in doing their share of the world’s work.” 
The Ping tu:Christian Instifute has given the subject a “try- 


out,” and Mr. Stephens enlarges on the results: 


“From the beginning we had the unanimous and enthusiastic 
eooperation of the Chinese Christians, for they see in this 
system the possibility of training many of the poor, a class 


indeed numerous, and one whose education is vitally important 


in the establishment of a republican form of government, and 
The people will gladly 


in the extension of the kingdom of God. 





not furnish a cash for free 
board to any student. 

“The student class in China are sadly in need of some pointed 
lessons on the dignity of all honorable labor. True cdueation 
will make a man willing to do his part of the world's work, 
however humble the task, with the vigor and freedom: of a 
child. When all were safe on shore that eold, dreary morning 
on Melita, one of the world’s greatest scholars, and “beyond all 
question the profoundest preacher of all ages, joined the bar- 
barians in gathering sticks for the fire. The most subline 
carpenter of all history first learned the lessons of patient: toll 
in Nazareth, touched the common man’s task with a hand 
divine, and went out to solve the problems of the world. --4-the 
missionary will take the lead in China, asking his students to do 
nothing they do not first or last see him doing, he will get sur 
prizing results. Our difficulty is not the enlisting of students in 
al sorts of toil, but in supplying the necessary work for all who 
Wish thus to occupy their spare time.” 

At the Hangehow College the self-help department is con- 
ducted on “the communitive method, in distinction from th 
commercial”: 

“The latter is more like an employment bureau in connection 
with an institution, which undertakes to find places of employ- 


ment, where stucents will get so much pay for so much work. 
The work is generally, more likely always, outside of the in- 





stitution itsel’. In the communitive method, the department 
forms an integral part of the institution. The work done b} 
students, tho not exclusively, is for the most part within the 
institution and for its benefit. This department takes its plac 
with all the other departments, no one being considered superiot 
or inferior to the other. In making out the time-schedul 


for the daily classroom work, ete., this department comes 
in for an equal consideration, so that all are correlated 


together. 

“All things being considered, we believe this to be the best 
method, especially for China. It brings the students under dix 
cipline in this department of work, as well as in the departments 
of study.” f 
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HANGCHOW SELF-HELP DEPARTMENT STUDENTS AT WORK. 


tn this way they become self-supporting insted of depending on free aid from missionary 














funds. 








HOPE. FOR GERMAN 


ISCOURAGING 


f German 


PROTESTANTISM 
DESCRIPTIONS of the present state 


Protestantism and gloomy — prophecies 

cbout its future have been appearing so frequently of 
late that the editor of The Lutheran (Lebanon, Pa.) is glad to 
find evidence that all is not as black in the land of Luther as it 
times been paintea. Hopeful predictions are found in 
the 
itung’’—whieh mentions certain “signs of a return toa 


lthful state of belief.”’ 


has som 
what he calls “Germany's leading defender of the faith 
Kirehen 


more he The modern rationalistic teach- 


ing has been found insufficient even in Germany, according to 


thisauthority. True, many writings of this sort have been printed 
and offered for sale; ‘but, as a certain publisher has confessed, 
people do not want them; they have no power to satisfy the deep- 
est longings of the heart." A second sign of ‘the powerlessness 
of the new teaching is not only that its literature no longer 
attracts readers, but the masses do not care for its preachers.” 
To continue the Lutheran’s presentation of the Airchenzeitung’s 


optimistic description of the outlook: 


“With few exceptions, preachers of the new theology must beg 
for audiences. Their message awakens no echo, no response. On 
the other hand, preachers of the old faith, who are filled with its 
spirit and speak with conviction, are drawing the people after 
them. Many of their churches are filled to overflowing. Not 
only do the Bible-Christians come to hear them, but the Moderns 
as well, Even in their pastoral work among all classes and con- 
ditions of men, they find a response to their ministrations that 
goes fur to prove that they have wearied of feeding on husks and 
want real bread. Often in homes where the portrait of Bebel 
isfound hanging on the wall, there will be by its side a text of 
Holy Scripture. ‘There are instances where the 
spiritual ministrations has been remarkably hearty. 

“Another indication of hunger for the old faith is the fact 
that multitudes of people, who are seldom seen in the churches, 
Who are among the laboring classes, or employed in stores, fac- 
lories, offices, and the like, are attracted to the services c¢on- 
dueted by evangelists, where the old Gospel is preached in its 
simplicity and power in churches where standing-room is at a 
premium. tt is significant that this type of preaching which 
would repel the Moderns is the very thing the masses will listen 
lo With breathless interest. 

“What is still more significant is the change that has taken 
place in theology itself. The Airchenzeitung recalls with grati- 
tude to God that during the past year twelve leading theologians 
have given their testimony in its columns to the effeet that the 
Apostles’ Creed still stands secure, As men of scientific attain- 
ment, as well as of faith, they have proclaimed to the world 
that there is a theology which still holds fast to that creed and 
Will Continue to do so, because it is scientific in its methods of 
research, rather than in spite of it. They have thus given the 
lie to the oft-repeated assertion that seience and faith are 
Incompatible. In faet there has. been manifest a remarkable 
change of attitude toward the old faith in the student-world. 
A new spirit is here making itself felt, one of the evidences of 
Which is the budding into vigorous life of the German Union 
of Christian Students. The change came almost overnight. 
Whereas forty or fifty attended the annual conference several 
years avo, last year the number was 700. The Student Volunteer 


response to 


Movement of the World now 
2,000 universities. 


has a membership of 140,000 in 
These all point the finger to a better and 
brighter day in our Christianity. God grant that this optimism 
may be amply justified!” 





IS CHRIST IN THE RENTED PEW? 


N’ APPEALING STORY is The 
Church (Milwaukee), from a woman who sought church 


printed ‘in Living 

affiliation in a new and strange city, and found. it im- 
possible because she couldn't afford to rent a pew. She was 
overlooked and neglected, first in one church, then in a seeond, 
and even her appeals for some others more unfortunate in their 
“We 


minust face the fact,” adds Mrs. Virginia Lee at the conclusion 


poverty than she and her family were carelessly. heeded. 


of her: recital, that the church is ‘‘not keeping the command- 
ments of Christ, who gave her definite work to do, the feeding of 
the hungry, the clothing of the destitute, the lifting of the ancient 
the The 
writer still feels that she should go to church, “but day by day 


weight of wo under which world is staggering.” 
it is growing harder to silence the protests of our spirits as we 
sit in the presence of this new entombment of our blessed Lord 
and Master.” 

More important than her story, perhaps, because it takes a 
the situation, is the editorial comment 


wider view of accom- 


panyving it in’ The “It is easy to show where 
**Both 


churches with which she sought affiliation rented their pews”: 


Living Church. 


the writer of the article made her mistake,” it 


Says. 


“Tt is not pleasant to say it, and the fact is disguised by most 
of these churches as successfully as they can do it, but a chureh 
with rented pews is necessarily a church for people who are able 
and willing to rent pews. ‘lo that extent the chureh is the private 
leasehold of the pew-renters. ‘There are always a certain num- 
ber of pews set aside for ‘the poor. The occupants of those pews 
are welcome to them. But they do not share equality with pew- 
renters. They are labeled with the badge of their opprobrium; 
they are ‘the poor.” They are present on sufferance. They are 
the recipients of ‘charity.’ 

“The result is that ‘the poor’ in these churches are largely 
confined to those families for whom the rector occasionally 
makes an eloquent plea for umpty-nine Christmas dinners, or, 
in the autumn, for warm winter clothing. They are the relies 
of a feudal system that has been extinet everywhere except in 
the Church for some four hundred years. They are the ‘re- 
tainers’ of those collective noble lords and ladies who rent the 
pews. With becoming tenacity they continue their connection 
with the parish, their children are invariably in their places in the 
Sunday-school, and their infants are annually presented at the 
font for baptism, arrayed in the finery that has been bestowed by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. With like becoming tenacity they 
accept the alms of the parish. But the ladies and the women do 
not mix. Those who sit in the seats of ‘the poor’ are endued 
with a becoming humility. 

“Of course none of this is intentional. Brotherhoods and 
girls’ friendlies bear testimony to the desire of the pew-renters 
to bring the ‘masses’ into the churches. Are not six seats just 
back of the dress circle reserved for those young men who, 
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willy-nilly, will be brought in by the up-to-date, follow-up 
methods of the young men of the Brotherhood? Will not 
friendly ushers bestow the most cordial hand-shake upon them, 
open their prayer- -books at: the right plages, and urge them ‘to 
come again? 

“There are no better intentions anywhere than those of the 
pew-renters. They love our incomparable liturgy. They. rec- 
ognize that the Scripture moveth them in sundry places ‘to 
acknowledge and confess their sins before Almighty God, and 
at eleven o'clock on Sunday mornings they propose to do it— 
not being let and hindered by golf or motor engagements which 
Seripturé overlooks. These are the conservative backbone of 
our communities. They are as opposed to Socialism as they 
are to the Change of Name, and for like reasons. They move 
in another world from that of agitators, civil or religious. And 
they are delightful people socially. They have made Episco- 
palianism the most respectable sect in Christendom. Their 
children graduate from the catechism into Society, and their 
patronage of Holy Matrimony begins with a church function 
that vies with the opera in its splendor, and in other respects. 

“When the Virginia Lees move into these select environ- 
ments, armed only with an introduction from a Bishop and 
the possession of some Christian religion, it is inevitable that 
there will result a clash of civilizations similar to that which 
Commodore Perry introduced into Japan. Neither party can 


understand the other. Virginia Lee and her family simply 
did not fit into the seats assigned to ‘the poor’ nor into those 
reserved for “young men,” nor into those for ‘strangers,’ while 


they did not have the money to join the select society of pew- 
renters. In a highly classified society they did not fit into 
the classifications. Rector, parish visitor, and people’ in- 
tended to be just as friendly as the best culture of the Episco- 
palian religion could make them. And not one of them dreamed 
that they had no place for Virginia Lee. They lived and moved 
and had their being in a society that did not [know there were. 
ale Virginia Lees. They do not know it even now. If the 
Ingarnate Christ were likewise to enter their doors He would 
lik fAvise be among the unclassified.” 

¥ 

The 
church 
“Second class” 


sensible. alternative, for Virginia Lee, of is the 


its pews, and she needn’t label-herself 
-thereby, argues this paper: 


eourse, 
that doesn’t rent 


“For the blessing of the ‘free’ 
bé made a misnomer 
fications. 


chureh—the term may easily 
is that it is not a chureh of social elassi- 
It is also not a cheap church. The well-to-do within 
its. borders pay considerably more for their religious privileges 
than it would cost them in the Church of the Episcopal Intro- 
duction, and they obtain much less for their investment- 
one counts spiritual things. 


unless 
There is a good deal said about 
money in the free chureh, and the people of small means are frank- 
ly told that they are expected to help. But there are no seats 
for ‘the poor,’ and the Virginia Lees enter upon a precise equality 
with everybody else in the parish. A ‘free church’ does not mean 
a church that costs nothing; it means a chureh in which offerings 
are freely given without expectation of buying privilege, and in 
which accommodations are free irrespective of the size of the 
offering. It is the people, rather than the church, 
freedom. 

‘Happily, the free-church idea has taken such hold upon 
American churchmen that over eighty per cent. of our churches 
are now emancipated from rental of pews. But there has to be 
a big ideal set.bhefore a parish before it dares to enter upon a 
—, | emerencse life; and until the people have seen that 
ideal, it is impossible for them to seek emancipation. Freedom 
never per heen greatly desired by the masses of those who are 
not free. «Only by the free is freedom. appreciated. It is 
written that ‘Jerusalem which is above is free, and is the mother 
of us all.” Those whose spiritual life demands for its expression 
the freedom of opportunity for service and for worship neces- 
sarily require a free chureh.”’ 


that enjoy 


Will the church, asks this journal, ever awake to her oppor- 
tunity to be, not the club-house of the 
spiritual expression of the American people? 


well-to-do, but the 
And it answers: 
“Mot until her sympathies are so awakened that what con- 


cerns,. @ yery man, every woman, every child, concerns the 
Chureh. Life is one, be it in time or in eternity. If the Church 


is not interested in solving the problem of poverty; the problem 


of the une mployable, the problem of lack of opportunities, the 
problem . of. industrial accidents,, the problem of the child, the 
problem of woman in industry, she can not excuse herself on the 
ground that hers is the problem of eternal life. For life in time 
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is a part of eternal life, and the environment of the life of proba. 
tion is that which tends largely to pull upward or to pull down. 
ward in eternal life....... 

“Until our religion molds our life so that we are exponents 
of Jesus Christ in society, in the body politic, as well as in jn. 
dividual lives, it will not amount to much in eternal valuations, 

‘God have mercy upon those churches in which the thousands 
of Virginia Lees have no place! 

‘“sLet every rector and every vestryman look upon his owy 
ehurch in a new light, shown by this true experience of Virginia 
Lee. ‘ 

‘Lord, is it 1?” 





WHEN CHURCH AND COLLEGE PART 


ENOMINATIONS controlling colleges ought to take 
warning, say some Southern Methodist writers, from 
the outcome of the Vanderbilt University case, and 
either strengthen their connecting bonds or prepare to 
relations with such institutions as prefer 
funds to church guardianship. 


sever 
“freedom” and secular 
The Tennessee Supreme Court's 
decision enabling the university to accept the Carnegie gift 
in spite of the objections of the Methodist bishops was fully 
discust in our issue of April 11. 


Church 


The one slender thread now 
with Vanderbilt ‘is the 
trustees under resolutions 
humiliating and utterly 
seems to the 


left connecting the right 


which are positively 
impossible to the Chureh.” So it 
Nashville Christian which is but one of 
a-large group of Southern Methodist Episcopal weeklies to 
conclude that such a thread is not worth holding. Yet, on the 
other hand, the decision Is not only popular in Nashville college 
circles, but ‘‘is extremely gratifying to a large and influential 
of Southern Methodists, according to a correspondent of 
The Independent. 

But this alleged satisfaction of the Southern Methodists 
does not seem to be borne out by the comment of the weekly 
papers supported by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
who may be supposed to speak for a large part of their con- 
stituency. They ‘divested of all right, title, 
in an institution which 


to confirm 


Advocate, 


body’ 


see the Church ‘ 
and interest she founded and main- 
tained from its earliest struggles, for the last forty years."’ So 
the editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate sein that 
“itis better for the Church and better for Vanderbilt University 
for this slender, annoying thread to be cut.”” And_ herewith 
coneur his brethren in charge of the St. Louis Christian Advo- 
cate, Central Methodist Advocate, New 
Orleans Christian North Carolina Christian Advocate, 
Western Methodist, Baltimore and Richmond Christian Advocate, 
Raleigh Christian and Midland Methodist. Let the 
Church withdraw entirely from Vanderbilt, counsels The Florida 
Christian Advocate (Lakeland), and then “‘take steps to provide 
a real Methodist university, about whose ownership and control 
there can be no more doubt than there is about 
churches or parsonages.”’ 


Advocale, Texas Christian 


Advocate, 


Advocate, 


one of our 
Meanwhile, 


Let Methodist people patronize their own institutions, and 
not those which, tho founded and fostered by the Church, re- 
pudiate her control and deny her ownership. We had much 
rather see them patronize their State institutions, which are al 
least responsible to the people, than one run by a self-perpetu- 
ating Board of Trust responsible to nobody and unpleasantly 
conscious of the fact.” 


This is a matter, says s the Atlanta Wesleyan Christian Advocale, 
“far more serious than simply a concern of [the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, South. It shows what denominational 
institutions of learning may expect in the days to come.’ And 
we find a writer in the Nashville Baptist and Reflector saying: 
‘Vanderbilt, University joins’ the long procession of schools 
founded by Christian bodies that, listening to the siren voice 


of wealth, have in the name of culture and freedom turned away 
from the faith of the fathers and have brought to naught the 
sacrifices of the sainted dead.” 
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CURRENT POETRY | 


Louis Untermeyer’s new book of | 
poems (The Century Company), but let | 
it not be thought that this poet is one of | 
that company of modern verse- | 
makers Whose sole exercise is to protest | 
and to deny. He is a radieal, but an 
afirmative radical; he is angry at certain 
iraditions, but (like all true poets) he knows 


. Demat >” is the name of Mr. | 


great 


the greatness of faith, 

Love aud democracy are his favorite 
themes, aud few living poets are worthier 
to sing them. Here is a statement of his 
philosopliy, uttered with such startling 
directness and sincerity that its value as) 
a persons! expression is as great as its| 
value as « Work of art. 





Summons 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 
iight and the impetuous winds, 


ind whispers of a thousand lures, 
swift persuasion of the spring 


The eagt 
The hints 
And all thy 
Surged from the stars and stones, and swept me 
on a 

of honeysuckles, keen and clear, 
ud shook me, with the sudden thrill 
ell-known but half-forgotten voice. 
stream became a uaked sprite, | 
icound curious bends, and winked at me 
i turns, alert and mischievous. 


The smelt 

startled 

Of some 

\ slende 

Flashed 

Beyond 

\ saffron moon, dangling among the trees, 

Seemed like a toy balloon caught in the boughs, 

Flung there in sport. by too-mirthful 
brees« 

And as it hung there, vivid and unreal, 

fhe whole world’s lethargy was brushed awsy 

The night kept tugging at my torpid mood 

And tore it into shreds. A warm air blew 

\ly wintry slothfulness beyond the stars; 

And over all indifference there streamed 


some 
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\ myriad urges in one rushing wave . ‘ 
Touched with the lavish miracles of earth 

| felt the brave persistence of the grass 

the keen, 
Uneonguerable fervor of the thrush; 

Che endless labors of the patient worm: 

lhe lichen'’s strength; the prowess of the ant: 
The constancy of flowers; the blind belief 

Of ivy climbing slowly toward the sun; 

The eternal struggles and eternal deaths 

And yet the groping faith of every root! 

Out of old graves arose the cry of life 

Out of the dying came the deathless call. 

And thrilling with a new sweet restlessness, 


The far desire of rivulets 





The thing that was my boyhood woke in me 
Dear, foolish fragments made me strong again; 
Valiant adventures, dreams of those to come, 
And all the vague, heroic hopes of youth, 

With fresh abandon, like a fearless laugh, 

Leapt up to face the heaven’s unconcern 

And then —veil upon veil was torn aside 

Sars, like a host of merry girls and boys, 

Danced gaily round me, plucking at my hand: 

The night, scorning its ancient mystery, 

Leaned down and prest new courage in my heart; | § 
The hermit thrush, throbbing with more than song 
Sang With a happy challenge to the skies; 

Love, and the faces of a world of children, 

Swept like a conquering army through my blood 
And Beauty, rising out of all its forms, 

Beauty 


the passion of the universe, 

Mlamed with its joy, a thing too great for tears, 

And, like a wine, poured itself out for me 

To drink of, to be warmed with, and to go 

Refreshed and = strengthened to the 
fight; 


ceascless 


lo meet with confidence the eynic years; 
Battling in wars that never can be won, 
Seeking (he lost cause and the brave defeat! 


But’ Mr. Untermeyer is 
concerned with ‘ the lost 
brave defeat.” He 


not 
cause and 
makes, 


always 
the 
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His mother wants the 
same thing, too. So does 
the whole family. No dif- 
ference of opinion when 
it comes to 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


Its delicious zest and 
flavor, and its creamy 
richness appeal to the 

_ most capricious appetite; 

while its wholesomeness and invigor- 
ating quality make you realize that 
it actually is as good as it tastes. And 
you couldn’t say more than that. 

Do you prepare it sometimes as a 
Cream-of-tomato? That is particular- 
ly fine. Try it today. 


21 kinds 











10c a can 
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EXECUTIVES 


@ X & Company manufacture a paper product. 
no plant in the United States in which efficiency has been carried to 


a higher point. 


@ When our engineer called on them in reference to drying, they 
were sure their system was perfect, but they were troubled by too 


high costs in another process. 


@ After investigation we showed them that the problem was in the 
drying process after all, because inefficient methods there threw an 
unnecessary burden .on another department. 


There is perhaps 





The drying system we 


installed is saving them thousands of dollars annually. 


@ In hundreds of manufacturing plants we find conditions that parallel 
closely this case, principally because few manufacturers appreciate 
the complexity of the questions involved in every drying problem. 


The DRYING DEPARTMENT 
Of the B. F. Sturtevant Company 


is working along revolutionary lines. 


The economies it has effected 


in hundreds of plants are so important as to interest vitally every 
executive head of a manufacturing business. 


@ Our method. 


If you will write us telling us something of your 


product and process, and what difficulty you are encountering, we 


will go carefully into your problem. 


q If we feel that we can be of service to you, we will send an engineer 
to your plant who will make a thorough investigation and report to 


our main drying department. 


Here your case will come under the 


personal supervision of the head of this department who will recom- 
mend to you the system best suited to your case whether manufac- 


tured by us or by another company. 


This service is absolutely with- 


out charge and places you under no obligation. 


In writing please mention Literary Digest 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


and all principal cities of the world 














A PEERLESS CARD 


Just what the name implies——Peerless, unapproached 
unequaled, » deseription of the 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


They are more than a card; they are an expression of 
personality, individuality. They are not only better, 
; but they represent 
Our Smart Card ecveal Gcomoeny be- 
in Case cause they elimi 
nate waste. Being 
in book form, every 
card is used just 
when detached. 
Pheyarealways 
flat, unmarred 
and clean and 
all the edges 
are perfectly 
smooth and 
sharp. They 
can only be ap- 
eciated by be- 
ing seen and used: Send today for a sample tab and 
detach the cards one by one as you would use them. 
Their perfection will thrill you. 


‘THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 
Established 1857. 77-79 East Adams St., 


unrivalec 
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The Standard Dictionary has received all 


kinds of honor medals and prizes from exposi- 


tions, governments and educational institutions. 


Lunch With Nature! 


Take this basket—Pack the most dainty 
luncheon, bottles and all, in a Hawkeye Refrige r- 
ator Basket Takethe family for aspin intheear 
or launch. away from the city’s heat, to a shaded 
nook—en the refreshment which is 

kept delic ional cool and appetizing. 
Rest and a 


Hawkeye 


Refrigerator Basket 
Add Zest to the Trip"’ 


A small piece of ice in a sanitary 
non-rusting ckel-plated com 
partment, aWay from dust 
and insects, isthe seeret. Doe 
drip. Write for booklet, dese vital 
baskets priced as low as #4 

BURLINGTON BASKET MFG, CO, 

East Buriington, lowa 




















































































|such entertaining little dramatizations oj 
| nature as this: 
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Envy 
By LoviIs UNTERMEYER 


The willow and the river 
Ripple with silver speech, 
And one refrain forever 
They murmur each to each: 


“Brook with the silver gravel, 
Would that your lot were mine; 
To wander free, to travel 
Where greener valleys shine 
Strange ventures, fresh revealings, 
And, at the end—the sea! 
Brook, with your turns and wheclings, 
How rich your life must be." 


“Tree with the golden rustling, 
Would that I were so blest, 

To cease this stumbling, jostling. 
This feverish unrest. 

I join the ocean's riot; 
You stand song-filled—and free! 

Tree, with your peace and quiet, 
How rich your life must be." 


The willow and the river 
Ripple with silver speech, 
And one refrain forever 
They murmur each to each. 


Here is a brave little love-song, musical 


jand spirited. 


The Stirrup-Cup 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 


Your eyes—and a thousand stars 
Leap from the night to aid me; 
I scale the impossible bars, 
I laugh at a world that dismayed me 


Your voice—and the thundering skies 
Tremble and cease to appall me 
Coward no longer, I rise 
Spurred for what battles may call me. 





| Your arms—and my purpose grows strong 
Your lips—and high passions complete 
For your love, it is armor and Song 
And where is the thing to defeat me: 


me... 


The third stanza of ‘‘ Songs and _ the 
| Poet” is somewhat weak and irrelevant, 
jbut the first two carry a message. that 
|some of our modern esthetes should heed. 


Songs and the Poet 
(For Sara Teasdale) 
By Louis UNTERMEYER 
Sing of the rose or of the mire, sing strife 
Or rising moons, the silence or the throng ... 
Poet, it matters not, if Life 
Is in the song. 


if Life rekindles it, and if the rimes 
Bear Beauty as their eloquent refrain, 
Tho it were sung a thousand times, 
Sing it again! 
Thrill us with song—let others preach or rage: 
Make us so thirst for Beauty that we cease 
These struggles, and this strident age 
Grows sweet with peace. 


From Lippincott’s Magazine we take this 
splendid ballad. The subject would appeal 


to Mr. Henry Newboldt, and not even he 


could celebrate it more fittingly. 


The “ Flying Dutchman’s ” Review 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


| Where the mid-Atlantic currents in their foam- 


fleck’d surges sweep, 
Ho, all ye craft that sleep beneath the blue! 


The shades of all the ships that ever sank beneath 


the deep 
Meet once a year at midnight for review: 
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The war-triremes of Athens, the galleys oared of | 
Rome, 
The sea-wolves of the Norseman and the rovers 
of the Dane, 
‘Their ghosts from deeps unsounded, where their 
hulks lie century grounded, 
To keep the tryst of ages rise again. 


And in endless ranks extended, mann'd by wraiths 
of wave-worn dead, 
Ho, all ye craft that sleep beneath the blue! 
They hoist their fantom anchors, and their 
fantom sails they spread 
To catch the spindrift’s stinging breath anew: 
The privateers and pirates, the Salley brigantines, 
The men-of-war of England and the galleons of 
Spain, 
By grape and round shot shattered, with their 
banners torn and tattered, 
Once more alined they ride the heaving main; 


Till a phosphorescent ocean round the navies of 
the dead, 
Ho, all ye craft that keep the rendezvous! 
In milky fire upboiling shows ‘neath blood-red sails 
outspread, 
The “Flying Dutchman,” admiral of the blue: 
And every ghostly vessel dips its flag to him once 
more, 
As silent, she drives past him in review. 
Into oblivion sailing with her time-gnawed ensigns 
trailing, 
In deeps unplumb'd to bide the call anew! 


It is pleasant to find in so sophisticated 
and deliberately modern a publication as 
The New Weekly the refreshing simplic- 
ity of Mr. W. H. Davies’s verse. The 





“eurly childhood ” of the leaves is an idea 
which no poet sinee Elizabethan 
except Mr. Davies, could express. 


Early Spring 


By W. H. Davirs 


How sweet this morning air in spring; 
When tender is the grass, and wet! 
I see some little leaves have not 
Outgrown their curly childhood yet; 
And cows no longer hurry home, 
However sweet a voice cries ‘‘Come.” 
Here, Nature seen on every side, 
While that fine bird the skylark sings; 
Who now in such a passion is, 
He flies by it, and not his wings; 
And many a blackbird, thrush, and sparrow 
Sing sweeter songs than I may borrow. 


These watery swamps and thickets wild— 
Called Nature’s slums—to me are more 

Than any courts where fountains play, 
And men-at-arms guard every door; 

For I could sit down here alone, 

And count the oak-trees one by one. 


Here is a sonnet, typically well con- 
structed, by Mahlon Leonard Fisher. We 
lake it from The Bellman. In that 
Magazine appeared also the sonnet “ On a 
Sculptured Head of Christ,’’ quoted in 
these columns several weeks ago. 


Foretaste 
MAHLON LEONARD FISHER 

All day the slow clouds drifted where I slept, 

On one high hill more lonely than the rest: 
Anon they laid white hands upon my breast, 

As if in doubt, then slowly nowhere crept. 

So light the Wind meseemed he stedfast kept 
Soft fingers on his harp to still the sound. 

No whisper came, save when a daisy found 
Bright footprints where the swift-shod Dawn 
had stept! 

Low murmurs mounted drowsy from the town, 
Likesome dream-city’s undertone scarce heard, 
‘Or hinted night-time twitterings of a bird 

Which feared the new moon's earth-shine for a 

frown— 
pad did I hear, in sleep. hushed hearts that said: 
So will it be when thou art truly dead!"’ 


| 
days, 
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Fill your Factory with Sunshine 


Buy it by the barrel and let it penetrate into every corner 
of your plant. It will give you 19 to 36 per cent more 
light than you had before. It will lengthen your daylight 
day, cut down your lighting bills, improve sanitary con- 
ditions. Paint your ceilings and walls with 


RICE’S MILL WHITE 


The only oil paint (without varnish) giving a glossy, tile-like finish 


It will fill your factory with sunshine. Its glossy surface will not 
absorb light or collect dirt, germs and odors like a flat paint, It 
can be washed like tile. 


Rice’s Mill White will not scale and require frequent renewals like a cold- 
water paint. It will not ‘alligator’? and crack under the jar of machinery 
like a varnish paint. It flows easily under a 4-inch brush; two coats equal 
three of lead and oil. /¢ stays white longer than any other gloss paint. 


The ‘Original Mill White 


Rice’s Mill White made a trade name of the words ‘‘ Mill White.”’ 
imitations has its elastic, permanent qualities. 
the Rice process. 


None of its 
No other paint manufacturer can use 
Rice’s Mill White for ten years has proved itself unequalled for 
illuminating power, sanitary qualities and low ultimate cost. 





RICE’S 
GRANOLITH 


A tough and elastic per- 
manent finish for concrete 
walls. Becomes a partot 
the cement to which it is 
applied. One coat suffi- 
cient, unless a gloss is 
desired, Makes the best 
possible primer on inside 
concrete and brick for a 
second coat of Rice’s Mill 
White Paint, giving a tile- 
like enamel finish at no 
more expense than lead 
and oil paint. 


FOR CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


Rice’s Mill White is sold direct from our factory, in barrels 
containing sufficient paint to cover 20,000 square feet, one 
coat. If you have that area of ceiling and wall space to cover, 


Write for Booklet and 
Sample Board 


Ask for our booklet, ‘‘More 
Light.’ Write today. 


U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co. 


No. 29 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
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roads wear out— 


M* ACADAM roads disintegrate bv 

various processes. Automobiles 
the surface, pulverizing and 
loosening it so that it blows away in 
the form of dust. When the top coat 
of screenings is thus destroved the road 
has lost its roof, and water, instead of 
being shed quickly to the gutters, pene- 
trates into the lower lavers of larger 
stone and does endless damage. 


destroy 


Under heavy loads ordinary macadam 
undergoes a certain amount of internal 
movement which is verv destructive. 
The stones below the surface, grinding 
against each other under great pressure, 
exert a mutually abrasive effect, result- 
ing in a general disintegration 
breaking-down. 


and 
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Academy Street, Fitchburg. Mass. Constructed 
with “Tarvia X"". One of the many streets 
constructed in Fitchburg during the last 

ten years with Tarvia, some with 

grades up to 14 percent. 


The modern way to protect roadsagainst 
such wear is to bond them with Tarvia. 


Tarvia is a dense, viscid compound of 
coal tar. It fills the voids between the 
stones and forms a tough, plastic mat- 
rix. Onthe Tarvia surface thus formed 
automobile wheels do no damage, 
the tenacity of the Tarvia is 
enough to resist the traffic. 


since 
great 


Used in the interior of the road, Tarvia 
keeps the stone in its proper position 
and prevents internal shifting, rubbing 
and grinding. These results of 
the use of Tarvia bring about 
economies in maintenance. 


two 


great 


A tarviated road lasts so much longer 
and needs so little care that the cost of 
the Tarvia is more than compensated 
for. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


MAYO AT TAMPICO 

’ was gasoline, notes the Philadelphis 
Public Ledger, that made Rear-Admiral 
Thomas 


tigure. 


Henry Mayo an_ international 


Gasoline and grit, and the long 


arm of coincidence, seem all to have played 

part in securing a place for the Admiral 
in the annals of The gasolin 
failing altogether 
gunboat 


the day. 
operated negatively by 
the 
Coincidence brought a party of Huertaistas 


on the launch of 


Dolphin, 


to the Tampico landing just in time to hav 


their suspicions aroused to an irrational 
pitch by the arrival of the gasoline-seeking 
The 


himself, 


launch. grit’ was displayed by the 
this 
was the most powerful agent of th 
that, the 


should be cabled around the world 


Admiral and tnd: 


btedly 
three in 
Mayo 
It isa 


determining name 0 


testimony to our too slight interest in thos 


who serve us that this man has remained 


wholly unknown to the great ma jority-of 


In the Navy, 


Ledger, almost any naval 


Amerieans until so recently, 
The Public 
officer tell 
Mayo, “the 

who pave 


says 
ean thing 


Vern 


Huerta a lesson in international 


you a lot of about 


sandy-haired onter,’ 


ethies. 


‘Mayo was efficient from the day he was 
graduated,” the battle- 
ship Louisiana just before that ship sailed 
for Tampico the other day, 
been efficient ever since, in every 
he has held, from the day that 
-areer began on the old monitor 
in 1877 until he hoisted his two-starred 
pennant to the masthead of the battle-ship 
Connecticut, the day after last Christ mas, the 
commander of the Fourth Division of the 
Atlantic Fleet.” 


Admiral 


at the age of sixteen, when he appeared as 


said an offieer of 


‘Sand he has 
position 
his active 


Tennesse 


Mayo began his naval career 
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The box we send 
you free is 6 
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BEAUTY BOX 


Qnly One to a Person! 








received his ensign’s stripe. inclina- 


ition for seientifie work, since 


—— Send for it Ted for it Today Now as the Supply is Limited |) },,...., 

The well-known Marinello Beautifiers con 

tained in this box are used daily by mil- 
lions of women. 

We will send a Beauty Box free to J) 45 the 

every Woman sending the coupon so Tnite Sintes Nave seyy: *y 

that she may know how Mari United States Naval Observatory, 

nello Creams and Powders the 

Townsend, 


responsible for his very — efficient! 


knowledge of the man-of-war as a fighting 


machine, led him into such departments 


Coast and Geodetic Survey, th 
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complexions, keep them in at Port 
loveliness as radiant as a Bj u M 
June morning. with the skin J! article continues: 
as full of freshness and bloom, 
as soft and velvety as the rose. 9} 
y Every Beauty Box contains Lettuce 
Cream, Whitening Cream, Motor 
Cream, Rose Leaf Jelly, Face Pow- 
der, Tooth Paste, Toiiet Soap 
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the Marineltlo Beauty Book telling 
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carefully and clearly explained with illus- 
trations and charts. 
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Promotion was very slow in those days, 
| but the Spanish War found Mayo 4 
| lieute nant, a naval rank corresponding t0 
that of captain in the Army. The records 
afford no inkling that he performed a) 
particularly conspicuous service during th 
war period, but, like most of the other 
officers of his rank, he went through th! Th 
hostilities on one of the war-ships. 
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It was as a lieutenant that he served on | * 
the gunboat Bennington, the little ship on! « 


board which occurred the terrible boiler 
explosion in July, 1906, in which more 
than sixty bluejackets lost their lives. 
But Mayo was not of the official personnel of 
the Bennington at the time of that historic 
naval disaster. His service on the Ben- 
nington was during the Spanish War. 
After the Spanish War, Mayo served | 
as-a lieutenant-commander on the battle- | 
ship Wisconsin, and when he reached his 
captaincy was made the commander of the 
armored cruiser California, then the flag- 
ship of the Pacifie Fleet, and now one of the | 
ships that have been ordered to the west 
Mexican waters in connection with the | 
blockade of the Pacifie ports of Mexico. . . . | 
Admiral Mayo was commandant of the | 
Mare Island Navy Yard, near San Fran- | 
cisco, in the latter part of last year, when 
he was sent for by Secretary Daniels to 
diseuss with him the proposition to reduce’ 
that yard from the status of a first- to a 
second-class establishment. Mayo came on 
from the coast, and when he met Secretary | 
Daniels the impression he created was | 
so favorable that the Secretary had him | 
relieved as commandant at Mare Island | 
and assigned him to duty in the Navy | 
Department at Washington. | 
Secretary Daniels needed an aid for | 
personnel, 
are called, to the Secretary of the Navy, | 
and they occupy very important, respon- | 
sible, and influential positions. They are | 
the Secretary of the Navy’s cabinet and 
were instituted under the reorganization 
effected by George von L. Meyer-when he 
held the naval portfolio, mainly for the 
purpose of overcoming the power of the 
chiefs of naval bureaus who held their 
offices by statutory authority. Mr. Dan- 
iels was so imprest with the high qualifica- 
tions of Captain Mayo that he appointed 
him to take charge of the personnel branch 
of the work assigned to the so-called aids. 
However, Mayo, promoted last year to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral, did not want to 
remain on duty in the Navy Department. 
He was anxious to get to sea and ‘fly his 
flag,” as the saying is in the service. In 
preparation for a flag command he went to 





November, 1913, for a course of study and 
had been there hardly six weeks when, on 


the Naval War College at Newport in | : 


December 18, he received his commission as | 


Rear-Admiral, and only a few days later 
Was assigned by Seeretary Daniels to take 
command of the Fourth Division of the 
Atlantic Fleet, then in Mexican waters. 

This assignment was intended as an 
expression of the great confidence that 
Mr. Daniels has in his ability and general 
standing. The present Secretary of the 
Navy was looking for good men to take 
Tesponsible positions with the fleet in 
protecting American interests on the coast 
of Mexico. 

And this confidence was thus shown 
almost the moment Mayo became a Rear- 
Admiral, and has been thoroughly justified 
—how, all the world now knows. 


Mention is made of one service that 


There are four aids, as they | /- 





Admiral Mayo had already done the 
American people while at Tampico that is 
not generally known: 


The confidence felt in Admiral Mayo was 
(Continued on page 1060) 
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The Rie saiinies on Sena 
Construction Can Now Be Saved 
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HE. big expense for concrete 

forms, the immense déad weight 
of concrete roofs, have discouraged 
builders from enjoying the great ad- 
vantages of this fireproof, enduring 
construction. 


The building of temporary forms, 
necessary in the old method of con- 
crete construction, meant heavy costs 
for only temporary work. 


Self-Sentering, the new form of expanded 
metal, has removed. the handicap—the waste 
time. It has made possible all concrete Gon- 
struction without forms. You can now have 
Hoors, ceilings, side walls and roofs built in a 
fraction of the time required by old methods 
and at a fraction of the cost. -Self-Senteérine 
makes a 2-inch concrete roof—rigid, ’ fire- 
proof, enduring—an economical possibility. 
Pitched, curved or Hat roofs are built with 
equal facility with Self-Sentering. Two-inch 
Self-Sentering partitions—strong and rigid- 
replace six-inch walls and add floor space. 


Self-Sentering has brought about this 

change because it is both reinforcement and 

form combined, and your money is spent on permanent Construction, 
not wasted on temporary work. 


Learn of the Modern Form of Concrete Construction 

Write us of your plans and let our advice help you tc better, more 
economical building. “Tell us your architect's or builder’s name so we 
can co-operate for your beneht. 


Fireproofing Handbook—Free 


96 pages telling about Self-Sentering and its many uses in 


concrete building. Send for a copy. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 
4502 Logan Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 

Makers also of Herringbone Lath, the Standard Metal Lath 
Self-Sentering is different 

You’ll know it by its Diamond Mesh 


Trade Mark 





Pat. Mar. 3, 1914 
Other patents 
pending 
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Your Building Problem 
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y Lay Your Building of 


Whatever may be your building 
problem, a $10,000 residence, a 
bungalow, or a summer cottage, your ideas will be carried to satisfactory 
completion through the assistance of the Board of Seven. Before 
Board, comes every ALADDIN house for the acid test of perfection. 
detail escapes the keen and searching analvsis of these experts. The designer 
must prove his plans to the complete satisfaction of: First, the Master De- 
signer for accuracy and structural harmony; Second, the Master Builders 
for practicability and strength; Third, the Manufacturers and Factory Ex- 
perts for elimmation of waste, standardization of lengths and economy of 
costs. No other individual or organization can afford to subject each house 
design to this searching and costly analysis. 


ALADDIN Catalogs Show: 


Homes of Character and Distinction, 
Beautiful California Bungalows, 
Charming Cottage Homes, Summer 
Cottages, Tenant Houses, Apartment 


Houses, Garages, Barns 
Send for this interesting book today 


this 


No 





Complete 
5-Room 


House 


$298 


complete five-room ALADDIN Readi-Cut House 
living room, dining room, two bed rooms 
and kitchen—only $298. Price includes the same 
quality of material.as furnished in the-large 
ALADDIN Readi-Cut Houses, as well as all 
material necessary to build—all cut to fit, 
ready, to nail in place. The material for this 

house can: be shipped to you! wherever 

you live, the same-day order is received. 








Famous Alf 
Eki ic Designers 


[- Cut HS 


ALADDIN Service 


—beautitul—harmonious, 
dificult and certainly not on 
everyday kind. The key to 
related things; proper thoughts 
and furnishings. Then there | 
and walks. The ALADDIN. Depa 
things, and this service is voluntary 


What You Ord 


The average house built by thed 
every $100 of your money ts was 
eliminated by the ALADDIN Reati 
—siding, flooring, studding, joists, 
specially designed machines. Even 
part of your house. 


ALADDIN 


The large illustrated ALADDIN 
lhungalows and summer cottages froni 
louse, bungalow or summer cottage] 
how large or how small. The priced 


if yo 


Readi-Cut System is printed under oi 


What You | 
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NORTH AMERICAN CO 


Mills in Michigan, Florida, Missouri, Tex 
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WASTE 
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and pictures dwellings, 


to twelve rooms. Your 
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“Tl Pay 
$1.00 for 
Every Knot” 


The Greatest Home-Builders’ 
Quality Test Ever Announced 


This 
Charming 
$1800 House 
Shipped 
Anywhere 


I'll pay $1.00 per knot for every knot 
any customer can find in our Red Cedar $ 
Siding shipped from Bay City. I stand ready 
to prove to you in this way that the lumber in 
ALADDIN houses is higher in grade through-_ 
out than is regularly carried by any seller ol 
lumber in America. Clear Siding, Clear Floor- 





ing, Clear Interior Finish and 
Clear Shingles are furnished for 
every ALADDIN. dwelling 
house. 





O. E. SOVEREIGN 


General Manager 











eans tree trom knots or any defects—the best that 
lumber cut to fit, siding cut 
finish cut to fit, windows. 
glass, hardware, 
‘and inside, shingles. plaster board 
plaster, complete eremctinns and 
for erection—a complete house. 
asses successfully the strictest reg vulatione of the big 
t big’ to0-paze catalog contains dozens of beautiful 
buses “and bungalows —it tells the complete story. 


4 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 


' Sovereign Const. Co., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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HIS trade mark represents 

the Standard of Excellence 
all over the world. The serial 
guarantee number is a duplicate 
of that appearing on the printed 
guarantee that accompanies every 
K-W Master Vibrator. 

In buying your Master Vibrator, 
insist upon these’ identification marks. 

Beware of imitations. 

The fact that over 90,000 Ford owners 
are getting efficient, reliable service from 
K-W Master Vibrators is conclusive proof 
that the K-W is electrically right. Ask 
any user of a K-W Master Vibrator what 
it is doing for him every day. 

$15 with regular kick switch 

$16 with Yale lock switch 

K-W Master Vibrators are sold by reliable 


dealers everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send it, postpaid upon receipt of price. 


Write for ‘That Satisfied Feeling’’ Folder. 





CLEVELAND. OHIO, U. S. A. 





2861 
CHESTER AVE. 


THE 


The Genuine 


MASTER 
VIBRATOR 


| citiz ns and British subjects, and tl 
for F oO r d < a r S$ ‘Admiral Mayo’s peat ‘for his direstii 
Wowex bears Jhis Trade Mark 


and a Serial 


Guarantee Number | Bay, he stopt all communication between 


bs: Gem 4 


MASTER-VIBRATOR 


CLEVELAND-O0.U.S.A. | 
M ! 
46. ors on 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 1057) 


confirmed very recently, when he serye) 
notice on the battling Federals and Cop. 
stitutionalists at Tampico that he had 
created a neutral zone ashore and would he 

















This may seem a foolish question. 












about three times that of the whole hide. 
How? 


4 


” 


the ‘‘splits’? in imitation of grain leather. 


OU PONT 
faBRIKOW 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 





to covega Chair seat 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 





How Many Hides Has a Cow? 
Yet the area of automobile upholstery made from one cow’s hide 


By splitting the hide into three sheets, and coating and embossing 


Coated split leather is therefore artificial leather much inferior to 


MOTOR 
QUALITY 


which is scientifically made artificial leather based on a fabric much stronger and 
more uniform than the fleshy split, but coated and embossed in the same way. 

The difference is all in favor of Fabrikoid, which is guaranteed superior to 
any coated split. Not affected by water, heat or cold. Several leading makers 
have adopted it. Any maker can furnish on your car if you order it so. 


Send MWe for sample 18x25 inches. Enough 


Mention this weekly 
and specity Black Motor Quality Fabrikoid. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
TORONTO, ONT. 























| very much pleased indeed if they would 
go elsewhere when they wanted to shoot 
at each other. Within the zone was much 
valuable property belonging to American 






| were observed by the combatants, this 
| property yas saved from destruction. 


| 





When Admiral Dewey was in Manila 






| the islands and the rest of the world, be- 





cause he wished, so rumor says, io take 
| the whole. responsibility upon himself and 
jtrust in his, superior knowledge of the 
|situation. Of Admiral 


we read: 


Mayo’s  conduet 





Admiral Mayo did not cut the telegraph 
cable, but he did something that required 
equal forceful decision. When he learned 
that an officer and some enlisted men from 
one of his ships had suffered an indignity 
at the hands of Mexican soldiers ashore at 
Tampico he did not communicate with 
any superior officer or with Washington 
before taking the action that he deemed 
necessary. He acted first and communi- 
cated afterward. 


combines the qualities of a strict dis- 


|ciplinarian with those of friendliness and 
geniality. 


| 
| In personality, we learn, the Admiral 
| 


Tho he is foreeful, he is still 
| quiet, modest, and unassuming. A de- 
| scription of his appearance is given: 





| Admiral Mayo is neither big nor little 
physically. Heis a happy medium so far as 
size is concerned. His sandy hair is accom- 
panied, as is generally the case, by eyes of 
deep blue, and his mouth is firm, the jaw 
| firm-set and determined, the nose prominent, 
and his manner of speaking always deliber- 
j}ate and positive to a degree that sometimes 
creates on strangers the impression that he 
| is more or less puritanical and flint-hearted. 
| But as a matter of fact the Admiral is one 
of the biggest-hearted men in the Navy 
|and among its officers one of the most 
popular. 
| Like Admiral Fletcher, Admiral Mayo is 
a man who dislikes publicity, and he does 
not go in for long sketches in biographical 
cyclopedias. He is a_ plain, every-day 
American sailor, who knows his business 
| and lets it go at that. 
‘**Admiral Mayo,” said Lieutenant-Com- 
| mander Howe, of the Louisiana, a few days 
ago, ‘‘impresses you the moment he speaks 
to you as a man of business and action. 
There is none of the gingerbread type in 
him. He does what he thinks is right, and 
as a rule he does not lose a lot of time doing 
it, and he never quibbles or hesitates once 
he makes up his mind what the right 
course is to pursue.” 





A hint of prophecy that we are to hear 
more of this seaman later on is contained 
in the concluding paragraphs of the article: 


Admiral Mayo was a boy of fifteen when 
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he became a midshipman at the United 
states Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Through entering the Academy so young 
and being graduated within the shortest 
period possible, he was able to reach his 
present rank at an earlier age than most 
officers. He is the baby of his rank in the 


naval service. He has still more than four | 
years to serve on the active list. It is | 


dollars to doughnuts that if Congress 
enacts the proposed law enabling the Presi- 
dent to designate a limited number of flag- 
offieers as vice-admirals, Mayo will get one 
of the prizes on account of his conduet 
in the Tampico incident, even if the 
trouble with Mexieo does not develop 
proportions that will give him greater 
opportunity for the display of his genius 
asa fleet commander. 


JAPAN'S JEFFERSONIAN PREMIER 


LOWING the failure of Viscount 

Kivoura to fill the office of Premier 
and form a cabinet, the world’s interest 
has become focused upon the new Japanese 


Premier, Count Okuma. This nobleman 


has successfully taken office and, accord. | 


ing to report, has been accepted by the 
populace as the one redeeming factor in a 
long period of unwise, unjust, and expensive 
government. Nowhere should interest in 


this man be more keen than in the United 
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In Hilly Cities— 


there are more Detroit Electrics 


States, for, while the idea of a war seare 


: would be regarded as ridiculous just at than aHy other make 
e Admiral : 


strict dis- 





present, still it is not denied that the foreign 
policy of Japan---as if will be put into Hilly cities provide the supreme test for an\ electric car—tor its 
power, its speed, its economy. And the electric that leads all 
others on the hills is all the more desirable for level cities. As evi- 


dence, every third electric car sold today 1s a Detroit Electric. 
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mined by the nature of the man himself. 


What sort of man and what brand of 


statesman ois this new popular hero of | 


Japan? The New York Sun gives us a 
terse but informative account of the new 
Premier, as follows: 


The formation of a Cabinet in) Japan 


by Count Shigenobu): Okuma. is of vital 


importance to the United States as the | 


shadow deepens over its relations with 


Mexico. Okuma is the incarnation of | 
all that is proud, spirited, and self-con- | 


scious in the patriotism of Japan. A 


Samurai by birth, he is intensely demo- ! 


cratic, and therefore universally popular. 


His policies are progressive and bold; at | 


the same time he is a man of broad hori- 
zon, With a profound knowledge of world 
politics. Japan owes to him Waseda 
University, and this faet, together with his 
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In every hilly city in the United States you find more Detroit 
Flectrics than any other make. 7+ per cent. of the electric cars 
Thev lead also in Kansas City, 
in Cincinnati, in San Francisco, in the hilly residence suburbs 


in Seattle are Detroit Electrics. 


of Boston and Philadelphia. 


In choosing your car, consider the electric with the record 
for greatest success on hills and in level cities alike. Detroit 
Electric catalog and the name of your nearest dealer on request. 


ANDERSON 


E.ecrric CarR COMPANY 


DETROVE, MICHIGAN 


Largest manufadurers of electric pleasure 
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human sympathies, his many accomplish- | 
ments, his eneouragement of agriculture | 


as well as education, and his reputation 
as an oracle, have caused his admirers to 
compare him with Thomas Jefferson, who 
has been an inspiration to Count Okuma | 
all his life. 

Ii has been said that Okuma represents 
the public opinion of Japan. That was 
Never so true as it is to-day. He reflects | 
the sentiments and the aspirations of 
modern Japan, and has a passionate | 
Yearning for its recognition as the equal | 
of any western Power, without exception. 
In domestic affairs representative govern- 


Autowline 


Belle Didn’t Worry: 


‘*Might have been anxious before we got a Basline 


but now. a breakdown is just a matter of 


letting some nice young man tow us home; that’s all!" 


Basline Autowline 


‘The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull” 
gives the motorist afeeling of realsecurity. He knows that ordinary 
road troubles won't leave him crippled miles from repairs 


He can receive help—-or give it— and is satisfied. 

Basline Autowline is made of Yellow Strand— the 

sturdy steel wire rope that is used for constructing 

and engineerinz purposes the world over. About 25 feet 
long. 'j-inch diamete:. 4', pounds weight. Sold by all 
supply dealers. Price, eastofRocky Mountains, $3.95 
Alsomadein targer andheaviersize for commercial trucks. 

# RE R—lustrated circular giving all Autowline inforuimation 

BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., 

823 N. 2ndst..4st Mo. New York Oifice. 761, Wa " 

Manufacts mous Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
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ersedaway 
Rowboat Motor 


Now Being Sold 
Direct to You 


for 
$50 
instead of $70 


Here’s the proposition! Manufac- 
turer’s cost plus advertising expense 
plus 10% profit. It. comes to within a 
few cents of $50—and the price to you 
direct is $50, with all extras. 








Get this fact—the Speedaway Motor 
that we are now offering at $50 is the 
same motor that has been selling at $70. 
It includes— 


Built-In Reversible Magneto. Silent 
underwater exhaust. Self-locking tiller 
device. A real rudder. Disappearing 
crank handle. Water-cooled engine. 
The 2 cycle, 2 h. p. motor gives a speed 
4 of 8 to 10 miles per hour. The entire 
motor weighs only §2 lbs. and can be ap- 
plied to any beat or canoe in a minute. 


We have simply decided to sell this 
motor direct to you and give you the 
benefit of the $20 which has been 
going to the dealer. 


Built-In Reversible 
Magneto 


The price of the Speedaway with magneto 
built in is only $59—$9 over the price of the 
standard motor. This isan even more liberal 
offer than the standard motor at $50. 





Don’t buy on the strength of this advertise- 
ment, but send for our Engineering Specifica- 
tions and investigate. You will find that the 
Speedaway is at least-the equal of any motor in 
the market—and it sells at $20 less. 


Write today for our Engineering 
Specifications 


Speedaway Boat Motor Co. 
162 Chicago Street Freeport, Ill. 























@& 37-inch Tear 
Repaired With 


\TIRE-DOHK 


’ 


That’s but one of the many re- 
markable repairs in innertubes, 
Tire-Doh has made. It is a marvel for 
puncture and blowouts. Applied with- 
out heat or tools. Sets and becomes 
part of tire in a few minutes. (Not a 
tire filler.) 

In four years Tire-Doh has made 
friends among 250,000 motorists. 


Complete Outfit $1.00 


enough for 50 ordinary punctures. To apply,clean 
around tear, put on cement and fill tear with 
Tire-Doh. good for cuts and sand blisters 
in casings. . 

Get acan of Tire-Doh now and use it on your 
next puncture. Satisfaction or money back. If 
your dealer can’t supply you send $1.00 to us for 
outfit, prepaid. Send for booklet, “Keeping 
the Car New,” full of money-saving repair hints. 


AUTO 3261 Street, CHICAGO 
























Japanese enterprise; 
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ment is his stedfast policy; in foreign | 
affaiss he is tenacious of the idea that the 
welfare of Japan depends upon her para- 
mount influence in the far East. Count 
Okuma knows the United States, and is a} 
cordial friend of this. country, with the | 
reservation that it must not interfere with | 
the destiny of Japan and must accord her | 
the rights and privileges of the most-fav- 
ored nations. 

Under the Premiership of Count Okuma 
a strong foreign policy will be in order if 
he has been sincere in his professions as a 
leader of the Progressionists, which may 
be assumed; and further naval expansion 
may be expected. Looking far into the 
future he has predigted Japanese emigra- 
tion on a considerable scale to South 
America—Mexico he regards as no field for 
but at present he 
urges that Japan devote all her attention 
to the development of Korea, Manchuria, 
and Formosa. He maintains that if the 
United States ever sells the Philippines 
they should be conveyed to Japan as the 
great Asiatic Power in the far East. This 
is the Okuma Philippine doctrine. 

On the question of the California land 
legislation excluding Japanese from pro- 
prietorship, the Count has decided views, 
which are not in harmony with those held 
by the Washington Administration. When 
he brings up the vexed question with 
Secretary Bryan it is probable that a new 
treaty reconciling differences between the 
two countries will be proposed in the inter- 
jests of Japan. In whatever position 
{Count Okuma takes he will have the 
| Japanese people at his back, for they have a 
blind faith in his wisdom and patriotism. 
| 
| 
| 








HOW LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 


O’HARA LOST HIS JOB 


— a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country, the reverse 
seems to be true of a lieutenant-governor. 
| In his own State he holds a remunerative 
| and assured position, but, outside of it, no 


| position at all. It is just possible that half 


| . . ° 
the people one month after election in any 


State can not for the live of them say who 
that is 
not to be construed as a mark of disappro- 
hbation—rather as a sign of that firm and 
implicit trust that the people always place 
in one who is wise enough to do nothing 


their lieutenant-governor is, but 


conspicuous. lieutenant- 
governor stays quietly at home, he may 
be sure of receiving all honors due him. 
But let him once stray away and try to be a 
lieutenant-governor anywhere else, and he 
is bound to suffer for it. Lieutenant- 
governors are creatures so rare that they 
are not even provided for in the game laws. 
People aren’t used to them, and conse- 
quently are shy of them, and feel a bit 
awkward at having about. They 
realize that they know very little about 
their own lieutenant-governor, and there- 
fore resent incursions of the alien and un- 
known of other States. No one has found 
| this to be more true than did Lieutenant- 
| Governor Barratt O’Hara, of Illinois, not 
long ago. According to his independent 


As long as a 


one 
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Illinois lieutenant-governor in Connectiey 
is worth something less than $4 a Week, 
The Cleveland Leader narrates the manne 
in which this appraisal became known: 


The youthful Lieutenant-Governor—jy 

is thirty-two years old—was in Cleveland 
yesterday to confer with Mayor Baker. 
He invited the mayor to” visit Illinois 
during the summer and assist him in his 
campaign for the Senatorial nominatign, 
He is on his way to Chicago, after a month 
spent in the East, investigating economic 
conditions. In Washington Thursday he 
conferred with Secretary of State Bryan 
concerning his candidacy. 
The Lieutenant-Governor told for: the 
first time yesterday of how he discovered 
his worth in the economic world and. re 
vealed the fact that Mrs. O’Hara, who was 
with him on the trip, is of considerable 
more value, in an economic sense, than he 
proved to be. 

During the investigation of the Illinois 
vice commission the minimum-wave scale 
for girls was one of the principal topies 
of discussion, and it is one in which the 
chairman is particularly interested. Dur- 
ing their trip the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Mrs. O’Hara decided to secure their infor- 
mation first hand. 

O’ Hara, with two days’ growth of beard, 
drest in a blue flannel shirt and a pair of 
corduroy trousers, left New York for 
Bridgeport, Conn. Mrs. O’Hara, drest 
for the part of a working girl, took the 
same train. At the station they parted 
and went their respective ways. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, desiring to 
study the conditions surrounding | the 
working girl, applied for a position in a 
corset factory. He was offered $4 a week. 
When he demurred, declaring he could not 
exist on that salary, they informed hin 
it would buy ‘‘some bread and hot meat.” 

He took the “position” and was put to 
work as a general roustabout. His duties 
were handling shipping cases and dis 
tributing supplies to the girls, throughout 
the factory. 

*T started in to hold the job,” he said, 
in telling the story, ‘‘and worked as hard 
as I could, using as much common sens 
as I knew how. After work the first 
evening, I secured a lodging place, which 
cost me 15 cents a night. My meals each 
cost me from 5 cents to 15 cents. 

‘*For three days I worked as hard as | 
could and was congratulating myself on my 
ability as a worker. But the blow fell 
suddenly and hard. As I was leaving the 
third evening the foreman stopt me and told 
me to get my money at the office. He 
said they would not need me any more. 
The next day I found a six-foot, 200-pound 
man, who knew nothing but how to use 
his strength, had my place. It was muscle 
they were paying for. Vocational educa- 
tion would not have helped retention of 
that position. 

“In the meantime Mrs. O’Hara secured 
a position in a knitting factory at $5 4 
week. She held her position through the 
week and was not discharged. It’s a bitter 
pill to think all your life. that your wife is 
worth more than you*are. During the 
time she was at work Mrs. O’ Hara received 
three proposals of marriage. The _ best 
eatch, from a financial standpoint, was 
receiving $11 a week, and he was a catch 
for all the girls.” 
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A GOOD HORSE STORY 








Loe who fear that the automobile 
will some day supersede the horse 
will be glad to hear of one place in the 
world where the horse performs a duty that 
no automobile ever invented could ge. 
complish. This is in the San Juan Moun. 
tains, Colorado, where the *‘ return horses” 
are used. These are highly intelligent 
animals so trained that they wil! make 
their way home through miles of trackles: 
timber or mountain land as soon as they 
wre set free by their riders. In the April 
Country Life in America, Enos A. Mills 
tells of these remarkable beasts, and of 





one in particular, Cricket, with whom he 





spent many adventurous days among these 
mountains. Of the return horses he says: 


There are straggling ponies and oli family 
horses the world over that will soiietimes 
go home over long distances, but the San 
Juan section is the home of the true 
return horse, and here vou may hire one 
from livervmen in Silverton, Ours, and 
Telluride. Through training and kindness 
these ponies speedily learn to render faith. 
ful and picturesque service. They develop 
With experience and meet emervencies 
Without hesitation. Storm, fallen trees, a 
landslide, or drifted snow may block the 
way; they will find a new one and come 
home. 

The local unwritten law is that thes 
horses are let out at the owner's risk. Ii 
killed or stolen, as sometimes happens, the 
owner is the loser. However, there is 
another unwritten law which considers th 
eatehing or the riding of one of thes 
horses by an outsider in the category ol 
horse-stealing——a serious category in th 
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West. 





These horses are a natural result of the 
topography of the San Juan Mountains, 










the economic and climatie conditions 
therein, and were developed by a peculiar 
force of geographic environment, by a 
region of steep, high mountains. Many ol 
the mines in these mountains are situated a 


thousand feet or so up precipitous slopes 





above the valleys. The railroads, — the 







towns, society, are down in the cahons—s0 
near and yet so far—and the outlet to the 


hig world is through the cation. 
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above town, but it will require three ot 
four hours’ time and vigorous effort 10 
climb up to it, aid not many will make the 
climb. A miner will walk down from the 
| bourding-house at the mine, but on his 














wants to go to a camp on the opposite side 
of the mountain. There is no tunnel 
lthrough, so a traveler rides a return horse 
to the summit, or pass, here turns the horse 















meets a peculiar transportation conditiol 
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It is amusing to find that these horses | 
have with their intelligence acquired some 
of the traits of their masters. One is the 
disinclination to submit to what they 
consider injustice from those who employ | 
them, and an evident intention to abide by 
the letter of the law. We read: 


“Do not ride Prinee quite to the sum- 
mit,” requested the liveryman of a stranger 
who was starting for the summit. These | | 
horses insist on their rights so closely that | 
if one is ridden even a length across the 
summit he may become sullen and linger | 
on the top for hours, or possibly even drift 
down the other side of the mountain. 


Mr. Mills’s interest in the return horses 
was quickened and deepened by his ac- | 
quaintanceship with Cricket, a return pony | 
who became literally his ‘‘guide, philos- 
opher, and friend” during his stay in 
the San Juan district. The account of his | 
first meeting with Cricket and of their 
subsequent adventures is delightful reading | 
to one who has an appreciation of the 
cleverness and loyalty of animals: 


Our stage in the San Juan Mountains 
had just gained the top of the grade when | 
an alert, riderless pony trotted into view | 
on a near-by ridge. Saddled and bridled, 
she was returning home down a zigzag 
trail after carrying a rider to a mine up the 
mountain's side. We had one glance at | 
this trim, spirited return horse, from across 
anarrow gorge, and she disappeared behind 
a cliff. | 

A moment later she rounded a point of 
rocks and came down into the road on a 
gallop. The stage met her in a narrow 
place. Indifferent to the wild gorge 
below, she paused unflinchingly on the rim | 
as the brushing stage dashed by. She was 
a medium-sized, beautiful bay pony. 

“That is Cricket, the wisest return | 
horse in these hills,” declared the stage- | 
driver, who proceeded to tell of her trium- 
phant adventures as we drove on to 
Silverton. | 

When I went to hire Cricket, her owner | 
said that I might use her as‘long as [| 
desired, and proudly declared that if she | 
was “turned loose anywhere within thirty | 
miles she would promptly come home or 
die,” 

I rode Cricket to Ouray, and on the way 
we hecame intimately acquainted. I talked 
to her, asked questions, scratched the 
back of her head, examined her feet, and 
occasionally found something for her to 
eat. I walked up the steeper stretches 
of the trail and before evening she followed 
me like a dog, even when I traveled out of 
the trail. 

Following the road toward the Camp 
Bird Mine, we met a few horses returning 
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rider from Ouray up to the mine. Three | 
of these horses were abreast, trotting | 
merrily, sociably along, now and_ then | 
giving a pleasant nip at one another. 
While in the mine office, a phone vall | 
from Ouray inquired concerning Hesperis, 
who had been sent with a rider to the 
summit and was more than one hour over- 
due. Half a mile above the mine we met 
Hesperis coming deliberately down. He | 
(Continued on page 1067) | 
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How Motor Cars are Planne 
and Engineered 


Designing and e 


engineering a Timken-Detroit Axle 


into a par- 


ticular motor car is a matter “of many conferences of many men. 


Men who view the proposed c 


All have the zdeal of the finished car and each 
contributes superior skill and experience, on 
some particular part of the problem—a problem 
too big to be settled in one conference, or by one 
mind. 

All the diversity of highly specialized ability 
requisite to the designing and engineering of 
all the parts of a complete motor car has never 
yet been gathered in the organization of any 


The Law of Limitations is the Cause cnee, 


Human .Limitations.—No one car-building organ- 


sential parts of the car. Every one of them relic 
ence of some, parts-making organizations 

Capital L imitations.—If a single car- buil ler should 
attempt to design and manufacture every one of the 


his investment in brains, buildings, land, machinery , of the car. 
tools, jigs, patterns, etc., would have to be so colossal 
us to be unwieldy and ullprofite able. 

Cost Limitation If it were granted that a single 
car-builder could get and retain the engineering skill 
needed to thoroughly cover each of the parts and 
could so divide. his organization and concentrate the 


parts-makers. 


facturing probleyis of each compoRe nt part— the 
cost of that single car-builder’s output of such parts 
us axles would, if those axles were as good as Tim- 
ken’s, be prohibitive. 

Experience Limitations.—And there would still be 
lacking one of the greatest sources of progress toward 
the perfection of each part—broad, universal experi- 


cify every detail of the 


For the part-specialist works in close relations 
with che builders of several cars, he constantly gains 
, their ideas and discoveries. 
ization has mastered all the intricacies of all the es- Bach, in his desire tor the perfection of his car, helps 
in the perfection of every detail of the integral part. 
upon the specialized knowledge, ability and experi- Progressive car-builders 

complete unit cur 
engineering mind a task 
the heip of other minds that have specialised on unit 
component parts of the*car by his own organization parts and their inter-relations with the other unit parts 


by their wide experience 


realize that the designing The 


severe enough even with 


Phough car-builders vary in their decisions as to 
What parts they shall buy yet all do buy several of 
the fundamental parts of their cars from component 
avail themselves of that 
ability—nor are all parts- 


But not ¢ 
specialized engineering 
makers capable of giving it. 
attention of individuals on the designing and manu- Some builders merely “‘shop’’ for parts, buying 

: wherever they can buy cheapest. A few builders spe- 
i parts they buy. Thus, while 
utilizing the physical investment and manufacturing 


‘ar from widely different angles. 


one car-builder. Every motor car builder — 
without a single exception—buys several of the 
fundamental component parts of his car from 
parts-making specialists. 

Not one car-builder makes al] the essential 
parts such as frame, wheels, springs, axles, 
bearings, radiator, motor, magneto, carburetor, 
starting and lighting system, steering gear, um 
versal joints, transmission, body. 


. 
ability of the parts- maker, they utterly ignore hi 
broad experience which would help them co-ordinate 
that part with the rest of the car. 


Engineering the Part Into the Car 


* great majority of car-designers concede that 
the car's foundations —axles and bearings—can best 
be inter-designed with the car and manufactured b 
organizations that devote all their brains, energ) 
experience and capital to the production of uxtes and 
of bearings only. 

And most of those designers whose aim is to pr 
duce cars that will give the greatest amount 0! 
satisfactory use-service depend on the makers 0 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Timken Tapered Rolle: 
Bearings for co-operation in designing and makin 
the right axles and bearings for their particular cals 

The names of those cars are printed in a booklet 
“The Companies Timken Keeps,”’ which states spt 
cifically where, in each model, the Timken Bearings 
and Axles are used. 

This booklet and the two Timken Primers, “On 


work worthy of master 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. y g ‘ ’ c ers, “On 

Detroit, Michigan Axles’’ and “On Bearings’ will be mailed free, post’ 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. paid on request to Department C-9, either Timken 
Canton, Ohio 


Company. 
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was not loafing, as it appeared, but was 
hampered by a very loose shoe. At the 
Camp Bird barn he stopt, evidently to have 
the shoe removed. As soon as this was 
done, he set off on a swinging trot down the 
trail. In most cases, when these horses 
fail to-return, or are late, there is good | 
reason for their absence. 

Continuing my  aequaintance with 
Cricket, the saddle was taken off and her 
back rubbed. This she enjoyed. lL walked 
up the steep places, an action that was 
plainly to her satisfaction. Sometimes, 
almost 2 minute at a stretch, T talked to 
her as if she were a child, speaking in a 
quiet, conversational manner, and in a 
merry, make-believe way, pretending that 
she understood me. 


Ther 
helieve in 
Cricket ’s 


heliever, we are led to assume, in the more 


was, however, more than make- | 
the 
tem. He is a 


such actions on part of 


master pro firm | 


humanitarian form of animal - training, 


hased upon the assumption that there is a 
“language”? of feeling possible between 
man and beast, a sort of temperamental 
telepathy, that, if developed, can be used 
animals, and far 


with more successfully 


than the customary methods. The writer 
continues: 


nm . 
Tone is oa 


living 


universal language. 
understands it. If 
mean, or threatening. if is so 


Every 
harsh, 
translated 
and produces feelings of fear or opposition. 
If gentle, it brings a friendly response. On 
afew occasions, with quiet movement and 
friendly continuous talk, | have subdued 
broncos who were inelined to fight, ard at 
last succeeded in saddling and mounting 
them, and finally having a ride, without 
their giving the usual bucking exhibition. 

Most horses have capacity for better 
training than they receive; in fact, the train- 
ing which a horse usually receives is but 
aceidental. A little purposeful training 
never fails to develop more responsive and 
serviceable animals, as well as more 
valuable and companionable. A stubborn 
or even vicious horse ‘‘might have been” 
different if he had had a chance—if he had 
received kind, intelligent teaching. Ani-| 
mal-training is a part of the white man’s | 
burden, which he appears not to have | 
carried creditably. However, the patient 
training of horses has begun and it is 
likely to become general and will produce 
results but little short of wonderful. 

On the pass we found two ponies just 
released, who, despite their saddles, were 
rolling vigorously. This rolling enabled 
me to understand the importance of every | 
liveryman’s caution to strangers, “Be sure | 
to tighten the saddle cinches before you let | 
the pony go.”’ A loose cinch has more than | 
once caught the shoe of a rolling horse and | 
resulted in the death of the animal. 

On the summit one rider had neglected to | 
fasten the bridle-reins around the saddle- | 
horn, as he is supposed to do when starting | 
apony homeward. This failure resulted in 
one pony entangling a foot in the bridle-| 
ten. When I ran to the pony’s relief, it | 
did some lively dodging before it stood still 
and allowed me to come up and right 
Matters. Another pony, despite 


thing 


close 
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‘|reining up, was eating grass by following | 
along in the bottom and feeding off the, 
Commonly, }+ 


banks of a narrow gully. 

these horses are back on time. 
We lingered for a time enjoying the 

ponies that came and went and looking at 


the magnificent scenes that spread grandly / 


away on every hand from our 13,000-foot 
viewpoint. A number of riderless ponies 
that had been ridden up from Telluride 


j;accompanied Cricket and me down the | 


winding, scene-commanding road into this 

picturesque mining-town. 
For the night she was 

livery barn in Telluride. 


placed in a 
3efore going to 


i bed I went out to see her, and patted and 


talked to her for several minutes. She 
watched me leave and gave a pleasant little 
whinny as the barn door closed. 

Here a few days were spent in riding 


| Cricket leisurely up to a number of mines, 


taking photographs on the way. When- 
ever we arrived at an exceptionally steep 
pitch, either in ascending or descending, 


Cricket invited me to get off and walk. | 
Unbidden, she would stop; after standing | 


for a few seconds, if I 
get off, she turned for a look; then if I 


failed to understand, she laid back her ears | 


and pretended to nip at my feet. 
One day as we paused on a point to look 
down at the steep trail 


below, a man 


coming up made a dash to catch a pony | 


that he was just meeting. The pony 


swerved and struck with both fore feet: he | 


dodged and made a bold, swift) grab for 
the bridle rein, but narrowly missed. He 


staggered, and before he could recover, the | 


pony wheeled and kieked him 


pened. For a moment 
stunned, then. slowly 
crawling up the slope. 

A well-meaning 
concluded that a 
broken loose. 


the 
rising, he 


tenderfoot one 
riderless — pony 
After lively work he 
nered and caught the pony in an alley. 
owner appeared just as the pony 
being tied to a hitehing-post. A 


day 


cor- 


dragged the tenderfout into a saloon. 


The experience with 
Cricket was a memorable one, and had the 


writer’s second 


pony not deserved the reputation given her | 
as “the wisest return horse in those hills,”’ | 
her rider might easily have failed to return | 
Mr. Mills tells | 
|} how he and Cricket started out for Lizard 
| Head and Mount Wilson. 


day ‘out, when they were high up, among | 


alive from his expedition. 


the clouds, it began to snow heavily. They | 


found themselves foreed to 


soft and smothering. Cricket proved as 
“oame’”’ 
as she had always been. 
until they were stopt by darkness. Through 
an accident the saddle, sleeping-bag, and all 
the food had been lost, so that for two 
days and nights Mr. Mills had neither food 
nor shelter. Everywhere he found the 
roads and paths blocked up with snow and 
stones and broken timber brought down by 
the snowslides, so that to find a way by 


which he might lead. Cricket down the 
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made no move to | 


headlong. |, 
Without looking back, the pony trotted on | 
down the trail as tho nothing had hap-|) 
man lay | 
went 


had | 


The | 
Was | 
crowd | 
gathered and the owner, laughing heartily, | 


On the second | 
plunge and | 
struggle through snow several feet deep, 


a comrade under these difficulties | 


They went on 





UNIVERSAL 
COFFEE 
PERCOLATORS 


The genuine “Universal” circu- 
lates six to ten times more water 
through the coffee than any other 
percolator, extracting a compara- 
tively greater amount of coffee 
essence or strength and in far less 
time, making a more delicious 
beverage than can possibly be 
prepared in any other way. 


A Percolator to Suit 
Every Purse 


“ Universal” 
Coffee 
Percolators 


$2.00 to $5.00 


For the Table 
“Universal” 


Coffee Urns 
$5.00 to $15.00 


Electric 
“ Universal” 


Percolators 
$7.50 to $12.00 
—~ 
Look for the Brand 


{UNIVERSAL} 
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Write for Free Booklet 


How to make perfect coffee and 
save one-third of your coffee bill. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 
782 Commercial St. 
New Britain, Conn. 
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EVINRUDE 


Those who own an “Evinrude” Detachable 
Rowboat Motor enjoy an endless vacation 
for they carry their “Evinrude” with them 
wherever they wish to go. It clamps to the 
stern of any rowboat, yours or a rented one, 
and makes it an eight-mile-an-hour motorboat. 
- Note these exclusive features: 

Built-In Reversible Magneto 


The “Evinrude”? Magneto is built within the fly-wheel and in that manner is pro- 
tected from all injury. It has no brushes, bearings or commutators to wear out and 
is not affected by rain, waves or even complete submersion. It saves carrying 15 or 
20 pounds of batteries. 





































Maxim Silencer Compensating Steering Device 

















We can now supply special The tiller is controlled by a 
Maxim Silencers for 1913 shock-absorbing, Compensat- 3 
and 1914 “Evinrudes.’”” The ing Device which allows the : 


Silencer eliminates practically 
all noises. No similar motor 
can use the Maxim Silencer as 
it is an exclusive “Evinrude” 
feature. 


tiller free range in either di- 
rection and pe rmits steering 
without the exertion or 
strength which is necessary 
with a rudder. 



















The Roosevelt Expedition, the Stefansson Expedition 
and other important parties of explorers are using the 
“Evinrude.” It is on sale at Sporting Goods and Hardware 
Dealers.everywhere. Have you scen it? 














Evinrude Magneto Motor, 2 H.P., $80 
i Evinrude Battery Motor, 2 H.P., $70 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
111 F St., Milwaukee, Wis. Mfrs. Rowboat and Canoe Motors 


BRANCHES if 
San Francisco . 423 Market St. | Portland, Ore. . 106 Fourth St 
Jacksonville, Fla Main St. Boston . . 218 State St 
* New York .. 69 Cortlandt St.) Savannah, Ga., Stiles Ave 
« and W. Gaston St. 
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“Homes” —for Home Lovers 


A 96-page book of de signs, floor 
plans and costs for 75, of our most 
attractive designs in 






If it is difficult to hear in an auditorium or court- 
room, such defects can be readily remedied. 


Acoustics—Good and Bad, and Why | 







If you a} moderate 
are at all interested in the correction or prevention of mee aes ad yee sand 
acoustical defects, you should have us send you tains “‘Hintsto Home Bullders* 
this interesting 20- page booklet. Tells how any Financing the Hom« oa 


audience room can be made ac oustically pertect. 
JACOB MAZER, AcousticalEngineer | 
814 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


This splendid book and year's 
a subscription to “‘Good Homes,”’ 
our monthly magazine, for $1.00 Postpaid. 


DICKMAN & ORTMAN, 320 Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 






'| mountain again seemed almost impossibl. 


way through. 








=| The two or three other masses were mon 
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Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning Your Family ? 


‘OUR doctor will tell you thata re TRECT from factory to you—saving 
trigerator which cannot be. kept you store profits. We pay freight 
clean and wholesome, as vou can and guarantee yourmoney back and 


easily keep the Monroe, i removal of refrigerator at no expense te 
gerous vo your family. you if youare not absolutely satisfied. 


always dar 








The ‘‘Monroe”’ is the Refrigerator you 30 DAYS TRIAL— FACTORY 
Have Heard So Much About — the Refrig- teeny CASH OR CREDIT 
erator with One-Piece Genuine Solid -terms if more convenient for you. 








Porcelain Food Compartments — Oveyan 
Inch Thick —Every Corner Rounded 
which can be kept free of breeding places 
for disease germs that poison tood which 
in turn poisons people. Vol cheap jor 
celain-enamel, but one solid piece of whit 
unbreakable genuine porcelain ware 
easily cleaned asa china bow!—nothing 
tocrack, chip orabsorb moisture 
—not a single crevice, joint, cor- 
ner or other lodging place for dirt 
and the germs of disease and decay. 


Se —} for book NOW—letter or postal. 
about refrigerators 


Free Book which explains all 
wins ind tells you how to select the homom 

efrigerator—how to have better, more 
riders shing food—how to keep food longe r 
without spoiline—how to cut down ice 
bills—how to gus urd against sickness— 














Never Sold 
in Stores 






Monroe Relrigorator Co. 
Sta. 12F Lockland, Ohio 
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Once he was in danger of his life from-, 
snow-slide, and only Cricket’s quickness 9 
ear and limb saved both of them. He foun) 
himself finally blocked on one side by 4 
gorge and on the other by great piles of fire. 
killed timber too heavy for his strength, 
The only apparent solution to the probley 
was to set fire to the trees and burn. q 
Mr. Mills set out upon this 
but little might have bee) 
accomplished had not Cricket solved th 


plan valiantly, 


problem herself much more satisfactorily. 
He tells of his own attempt: 


I led her to the burning-log obstructiop, 
Here several minutes of wrestling wit) 
burning log ends opened a way for her 


formidable than the first one. In thiese {hy 
logs were so large that a day or more oj 
burning and heavy lifting would be 


required 
to break through them. More than two 
days and nights of hard work had _ bee 
done without food and I doubted my 
ability to hold out until a way could \y 
















fought through these other heavy timber 
heaps. Cricket, apparently not caring to 
he left behind again, 
eagerly watched my every move. 1o 
hasten the fire, IT commenced to gather an 
armful of small limbs for it. As limbs wer 
plentiful on the other side of the gorge, | 
went on a fallen log, shuffling th 
snow off the log with my feet. 

Looking back and wishing it was safe to 
call, ‘‘Come over, Cricket!’’ to my aston- 
ishment I saw her leap the log and start 
across. I got out of her way, fearing that 
to stop her might cause a fatal fall. Sh 
had been raised with fallen timber and had 
walked logs before. As she cleared. the 
edge, I threw my arms around her neck and 
leapt upon her back. Without saddle or 
bridle, or any guiding, she took me merril; 
down the mountainside into the wagon roai 
beyond the snow-slide blockade. 

We were in Telluride at midnight. 


came close to me arid 


across 





THE ART OF BEING THREE 
GENERATIONS YOUNG 
NDER THE CAPTION 
Live Eighty-five Years 

Be Happy,” James B. Morrow 

the Detroit Free Press the 

events in the life of Senator Isaac Stepher- 

the Be 

ginning as chef of a lumber-camp, neve 








** How ‘to 
Stil 
recounts 


and 


in principal 


son, richest man in Congress. 


came to him, and ofte 


inviting them when they did not, this 
youth of eighty-five has reaped enough o! 


hall- 
after 
[ had 
lived a long time and was ready to die whet 
that was 
His marvelous memory runs back, cleat 


the world’s experiences to stock a 
He remarks, 
being greeted by an acquaintance: 


dozen of average lives. 


gray-headed old fellow born.” 


and distinct, to that day and far beyond, 
over eighty years into the past. 

‘““My memory of events begins when | 
was two years and ten months old. Thi! 


ars 
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is more than eighty-two years ago. In| 
April, 1882— -l was three on the 18th of 
June—the four children in our family were | 
down with the measles. My mother put 
anew log on the fire, tucked us snugly in 
our beds, and said she would go up the 
road a short distance to see Mrs. Day, who 
was sick. 

“When she returned I was outdoors walk- | 
ing barefoot in the snow. She ran for- 
ward, took me in her arms, and with tears 
streaming down her face, hurried into the | 
house. She dried and rubbed my feet | 
before the fire and, warming me all through, 
put me back in bed. No harm came of | 
that experience, let me say.” | 


This memory of his earliest youth starts | 
aflood of reminiscences. For the most part | 
they are of the rough life of his lumbering- 
days, the period that seems to stand out | 
clearest in his memory and_ to ‘ial 
dearest to his heart. We read: | 


Reference is made to an ancient Cana- | 
dian dead and gone and out of the memory 
of ever his own venerable neighborhood. 
“T had ai prize-fight with him when I 
was twelve vears old,” Senator Stephenson 
said to his New Brunswick ealler.  ** The 
referee. a mueh larger boy, threatened to 





sug us under the ear and knock us down if 
we didn't stand up and fight like men. 
Everybody fought in those days, old and 
young. 

“Toused to drive forty or sixty miles | 
between logging-camps. Supplics were 
needed at each. My hands were 
mmb with cold that T couldn't hold a 
peneil, let alone write. | had to remember 
item by item all that L was told —sled-bolts 
of various lengths and so on. For twenty- 
nine vears IT went fishing up the Me-| 
nominee River. There were never more | 
than forty-three persons in the party | 
and never fewer than thirty-one-—boys and | 
guests.” 

The “boys”? were his sailors. ‘‘ Boys”’ 
run his furnaces, works, and mills. ‘* Boys’? | 
cultivate his farms. The maids in his house | 
are hired girls. ‘‘I never use the word 
‘servant,’ he said. It’s not) American; 
I winee when I hear others say it. 

“LT eave an order offhand for the sup-| 
plies we wanted on the first trip.” he con- 
tinued, speaking of his fishing expedition. 





The best tire you can buy will be the 


’ 


cheapest in the end 


“Quality” tires, built on the prin- 
ciple that the best is the safest and 
the cheapest in everything pertain- 
ing to the running of a car, are the 
least expensive tires that you can buy. 


PRO-WOD -NIK 


Columb Tread Non-Skid Tires 


with the reverse-herringbone pattern were 
designed by famous Russian engineers and 
tried out under the severest conditions im- 
avinable. They stood every test; they 
showed a marvelous resiliency; they would 
not skid.  “Vhey are now preterred on the 
Continent and in England by every owner 
of a high grade car. 

Every ply of fabric in Pro-wod-nik Tires is 
impregnated with pure Para, which secures 
a resiliency greater than that of any Ameri- 
can tire. A layer of pure rubber compound 
between each ply binds the fabric together. 
The side walls are especially thick and the 
construction of the bead makes rim-cuts 
unknown in Pro-wod-nik Tires. 


Write for Booklet 


COLUMB TYRES IMPORT CO. 


Incorporated 
1891 Broadway and 71 Columbus Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





the sale of Pro-wod-nik ‘Tires. 


full information. 





A RESPONSIBLE DEALER WANTED 
in every large city in the United States. 
Exclusive territory will be granted 
back 4 our representatives to the limit in 


We 


once for literature, special sales plan and 


at 
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| 
| 
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“I didn’t overlook any trifles or necessities. 
Thought of matches and the quantity, 
and fish-hooks, of course. So it was from | 
season to season for twenty-nine years with- | 
out a break, big or little, in the record.” | 

“Is it true,’ [ inquired, ‘that you were | 
once a cook in a lumber-eamp?” | 

“That was in the summer of 1840—sev- | 
enty-four vears ago. I was eleven, and am 
not bragging about the quality of my cook- | 
Ing. My father was a contract logger in | 
New Brunswick. I went up the St. John | 
River with fourteen men. We traveled in 
canoes. So began my personal work in the 
forests. 

“About that time. ora little later. 1 came 
lo the notice of Jefferson Sinclair, the Na- 
poleon of all lumbermen the world over, 
then and since. He had been operating in 
Maine. 1 was an active boy. Sinclair took 
a fancy to me and I accompanied him to 
Bangor, which was his home, where I went | 
o school for a year. Sinclair made me a 
Member of his family and always ealled 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
‘ ’ | 
me “son, | 
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Would you like to add a 
delightful Sleeping porch, 
Sewing, Reading and Break- 


fast roorn to your house at a Very Small 


Cost? You can do this with 


AEROLUX 
No-Whip Porch Shades 


A newer and better Shade of Slat 
fabric. These Shades provide all the 


| privacy of a bed chamber and light 


and air at the same time. 

Send for 32-page catalog beautifully illus- 
trating what Aerolux Shades have done 
for thousands of American homes. 


Aeroshade Co., *fyoaklant Ayrnne 


Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and - _— Trial 





SEND NO MONEY but write toda xy for our big 
1914 catalog of **Ranger’’ 

Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they wiil 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
trial without a cent expense to you 

you can make money Goking orders for cies 

tires, ee, sundries, etc, from our big han 
some catalog. It’s free. It contains ‘‘combination offers’ 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES ¢ ~ my to you. Noone else can 
such values and suc 
terms. You cannot afford to oe a abic ycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D 172 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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is NATURE’S GREAT AND 
SIMPLE AID IN combating and 
forestalling diseases arising from 
Uric Acid and other insidious blood 
poisons. This great solvent elim- 
inates these poisons by casting them 
off from the system in NATURE’S 
OWN WAY! 


The Whole World Bows to 
Medical Science! 


Read the appreciative words of testi- 
mony and trihute bestowed upon this 
great Water, as voiced in the frank 
though eloquent statements presented 
herewith by members of the Medical 
Fraternity, in themselves of the highest 
and most unimpeachable standing! 


Dr. STUART MCGuIRE, Richmond, Va., 
Surgeon in charge of St. Luke’s Home, 
Professor of Principles of Surgery and 
of Clinical Surgery, University College 
of Medicine, Richmond, Va., etc.: ‘‘In 
cases of Headache from lithemia, of 
headache from passive congestion of 
the kidneys, of strangury from concen- 
trated urine and a host of other ills, I 
always advise Buffalo Lithia Water.” 


GEORGE BEN JOHNSTON, M.D., LL. D., 
Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern Surgical 
and Gynecological Association, Ex - President 
Virginia Medical —— and Professor of Gyne- 
cology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College 
of Virginia: “If I were asked what mineral water 
has the widest range of usefulness, I would un- 
hesitatingly answer, Buffalo Lithia. In Uric Acid 
Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithemia and 
the like, its beneficial effects are promet and 
a po i Almost any case of Pyelitis 
and Cystitis will be alleviated by it and many 
cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted 
Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating powers 
of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known 
its long-continued use to permanently break up 
the gravel-forming habit.” 


The late HUNTER McGUIRE, M. D., LL. D., 
Ex-President American Medical Association 
and of Medical Society of Virginia, Late Presi- 
dent and Professor of Clinical Surgery, Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., 
etc., said of Buffalo Lithia Water: “I ‘know 
from constant use of it personally and in practice 
that the results obtained from its use are far 
beyond those which would be warranted by 
the analysis given. Iam of the opinion that 
it either contains some wonderful remedial 
agent as yet undiscovered by medical science 
or its elements are so delicately combined in 
Nature’s laboratory that they defy the utmost 
skill of the chemist to solve the secret of their 
power.” , es 


Buffalo Lithia Water is sold by all druggists 
and everywhere mineral waters are sold, 





—WATER— 
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“Sinclair always wanted me to stay with 
him. I thought, however, that I would like 
to be a sailéy. The old man didn’t say 
much, but toward the close of the season 
he got me a place before the mast on a 
sailing-vessel on Lake Michigan. I have 
always believed that he had some private | 
|arrangements with the captain. At all 
events, I was kept on deck, well forward, 
and almost froze to death. The treatment 
was successful, tho I didn’t lose interest in | 
|ships, and not a great while afterward 
owned a vessel carrying lumber to Chicago | 
and bringing merchandise back. 

“IT was trained by Sinclair, going with 
him into the woods, driving a six-ox team, 
learning how to judge standing pine, and 
to sell it after it was eut down and run} 
through the mill. Sinclair wanted to keep | 
me. Maybe he was a little selfish in that 
respect. 





*T realized, too, that my association with | 
him did me a great deal of good. It gave 
me standing with other lumbermen. I had 
fifteen or twenty good offers to go into 

| business before I came of age. In time I 
got into logging on my own account. Then 
1 bought pine land. Little by little 1) 
expanded my operations.” 

And so it Now his interests are | 

manifold and his wealth reaches into eight 

figures; 


went. 


but he has not ceased to work, to | 
love living, and to be human. His view of | 
life is well shown in his advice to one who 
would (D. V.) live to the age of eighty-five 
and still enjoy life. Like most preserip- 
tions of similar nature, it would doubtless 


be the death of any average man. He says: 


“Hard work outdoors is the best advice 
1 know Work keeps people alive. 


Speaking for myself, IT have never been a 
steady eater. 


of. 


It is bad to put more fuel on 
the fire than can be economically consumed. 
I have used medicine with judgment. In 
my memoirs I will say that for twelve years 
at Marinette we were entirely without 
preachers, doctors, and lawyers, and got 
along very well, altho a preacher might 
have done us good and no harm. 

“T used to go into the woods with sixty 
men or more and stay all winter. No one 
ever became sick. No one ever died. Now 
and then some one might get the stomach- 
ache from eating too heavily of beans. | 
Bring the same men into town near doc- |} 
tors and drug-stores and they will have to 
take medicine. Drug-stores with their 
colored lights and their faney fixings are | 
intended to attract the attention of well 
men and to set them thinking about 
themselves. 

“A man with a bad taste in his mouth, 
imagining that he is going to die, hurries 
away to a doctor’s office, if there is one 
near by. If the doctor tells the man he 
isn’t sick, the man gets mad. Thus the | 
doctor loses a fee and a patient. Therefore, 
he looks at the man’s tongue, feels his pulse, 
| asks him a few questions, and writes him a 
prescription that no one can read but the 
druggist, and even he has a hard job on his 
hands sometimes.”’ 


| Most characteristic of the man, finds the 

interviewer, was his manner during the 
jinterview. For over an hour he stood up 
as he talked. 


} 
| 
| Twice he took snuff from a round silver 
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Spring Shade 


It Works from the Inside 

Owners of buildings, architects and con- 
tractors need our book about the most 
practical, simplest and handsomest awning 
that has ever been produced. 
The Carpenter Spring Shade Awning is 
giving complete satisfaction on thousands 
of buildings all over the country. Send 
for our 1914 awning book; it tells you 
what you want to know. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER3CO, 


412-413 Wells St., Chicago, Ill 
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box which he caches in his breeches-pocket | 
Case —a delicate pinch on each occasion, a sur- 
id book! reptitious pinch, it might be said, which 
he inhaled almost unnoticeably. 

Half way through the second hour, the 
radiator near him having grown uncom- 
fortably warm, Isaac Stephenson looked 
backward, saw a chair, and, as a matter of 
habit, sat down. His standing and _ his 
sitting in the manner here related are only 
interesting because’ Isaac Stephenson is 
eighty-five years old. His generation is in 
itstomb, while he is up and walking around. 
Manifestly his unusuality is also elsewhere 
than in his multi-millions, his political 
distinction, and his propensity to buy and 
sell. 


T. R. AT BUENOS AIRES | “Yes, madam, you are right. The Dioxogen 
HAT our ‘‘open-air ambassador,” label does not bear the word acetanilid. 


Mr. Roosevelt, has been touring 


—E eae 
South America in characteristically thor- The law requires that acetanilid be on the 
¥ . e e ege e 9 
ough style we have been able to gather § label if there is any acetanilid in the bottle. 


. from such press reports as have made ; 
LAL themselves heard above the Mexican Dioxogen does not contain (a marked characteristic of 
CASE camor. What impression of him our} acetanilid and doesn’t change ordinary peroxide) has been 
sesing. cate ME fellow Americans have gained and what color, taste queer, turn rank _ eliminated. 


ments in con 


<appear fe measure of popularity his strenuousness and spoil, as do acetanilid- No one wants uncertainty 


Pa has won him down there is therefore a preserved peroxides ; there when a throat is gargled, a 
“4 “ re cht: 4 ° ° ° ™ 

“ae ad en matter of some interest, which we find 1S nothing in Dioxogen to wound treated or a bad burn 
sed by over 


idonty direct fe illuminated by a report printed in the interfere with its effect- dressed; if you have a bottle 


pentalog No Remington Typewriter Company’s maga- iveness. of Dioxogen handy, doubt 
tle Fall RT Bi ine, Reminglon Notes. The article is by | A distinguished physician and fear are replaced by con- 
New) k Ctr Mr. Thomas F. Crean, who is the manager once said: “What medical fidence—confidence in the 
of the Buenos Aires office of the company, | men most desire inthe reme- quality of the product and 
and who, during our ex-President’s visit | dies they use is effectiveness in the work that it will do. 


there, served as chairman of the com- and rchiability ; in a word, If you are a user of perox- 
mittee on general arrangements for his | confidence.” ide and do not know about 
Teeption. The Colonel’s coming, says | The name DIOXOGEN DIOXOGEN, try it next 
Mr. Crean, was regarded in Argentina as spells confidence in Peroxide time; ask for it, with confi- 
an event of momentous importance.  Ar- of Hydrogen; the uncertainty dence, by name, 


rangements for receiving him in Buenos 


Aires were undertaken by committees of THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 98 Front St., New York 


members of the American colony in that 





tity. By the morning of the Colonel’s 





arrival everything was in readiness. We 


read on: 








The Argentine Government very kindly 
tendered our committees the use of a 
fine steamer, on which we were to go Open Partly Closed Closed Rolled Up 


down the river to meet the Uruguayan) [1 3 CLOSE-TO-NATURE 

war-vessel which was carrying the dis-|} | CORRECT ENGRAVING OPEN AIR TENT HOUSE 

tnguished visitor. We sailed out of| and FINE STATIONERY 

the north dock into the broad river Plata, | Seer making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- hie Ret og egg mg the Ai a pat’ Keepe the 
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317 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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stawning rounded her stern to run and follow, we y 

Lwning is ould see on the aft-deck Kermit Roosevelt U 

housands and his cousin, Miss Roosevelt. These 

els on veh. the only members of the party in GRE Y: & PIN K 
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At this time we were very close 
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is much more than a furniture pol- 
ish for it cleans as it polishes and 
acts as a varnish renewer and re- 
juvenator. It is the Varnish Food. 
O-Cedar Polish gives a hard, dry, 
glass-like lustre that does not get 
gummy or sticky or collect dust. 


It is the polish to use for all clean- 
ing and polishing purposes and 
renewing polish mops. 


Most economical to 
use half O-Cedar 


25c to $3.00 Sizes 


at all drug, hard- 
ware, grocery 
and department 
stores. 


Try a bottle and 
remember if 
O-Cedar is not 
the most satis- 
factory polish 
you ever used 
your money 
back without a 
question. 


for 
and half water. 


use, you 
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Polish with a 
dry cloth 





a hard, dry lustre, 
not gummy or stleky, 
briuging out the beauty 
ofthe grala. 








sp) s reac lous . , \ @ ( A 
edar see Colonel Roosevelt i ir is 
Polish |cabin, even at that early hour, in his frock 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
Hardly 
strains reached the Uruguay when we could 


Was lstantaneous had the first 


emerging from his 
coat and high hat. 

As he stept on the deck, his hat was 
at once removed, and for a moment he 
stood at “‘attention’’; then, in response 


to the cheers and the Harvard College 
} voll from the members of the University 
Club on our boat, he walked rapidly to| 
the stern of the vessel and with both 








| hands in the air endeavored 
jacteristic way to show his appreciation. | 
|The playing of the band, the cheers of | 
}the crowd, and the repeated college calls, | 
| first Harvard, then Yale, and then Cornell, 

jseemed to please him immensely. This 
| | 


in his char- | 


continued for an hour until we reached the 
entrance to the harbor at the north dock. 
It was the general opinion of the Ar- 
|gentineans and foreigners that never before 
remarkable which the | 
| reputation things, has | 


jin this city, has 


for doing unusual 


; ; ria 
any visilor, native or foreign, been accorded | 


enthusiastic a Colonel | 


Roose “e li 
| stept 


reception as 

From the moment he | 
Buenos Aires until ten 
when he took his departure, he 
| was busy every hour, attending receptions 
larranged in his honor, or giving lectures. 
| 


| 

j 
}so 
| received, 
| 


ashore in 
days later, 


It is to be wondered whether the Colonel 
| «lid 


| . . 
be preceded on his travels by a reputation 


not find it somewhat inconvenient to 


Channell ° jfor strenuosity. It is surely the most 
Chemical Co., | terrifying form of reputation when it must 
Chicago © ibe lived up te. Buenos Aires was pre- 
Cnannell ; | pared to keep up with Mr. Roosevelt's 


laceredited speed any cost, apparently. 


: : ; 
linmediately after his arrival, we learn, 


he was waited upon by numerous govern- | 
| 
The 


was in festal dress, and American flags were 


ment and city officials. whole cits 


displayed everywhere side by side with 


| . . 
those of Argentina. The first day was a 


busy one, according to the writer’s account: 


| At 4 
| Roosevelt 
the 
President, 
President, 
of absence 


o'clock in the afternoon Colonel 
made his first visit, calling at 
President’s mansion to visit the acting 
Dr. Victorino de la Plaza, the | 
Dr. Saenz Pena, being on leave | 
on pres ote of illness. After | 
lithe reception at the Government House, 
| Colonel Roosevelt, at the request of those 
in charge of his visit, rode in an open auto- 
mobile to the American Legation through 


some of the principal streets. As his 
automobile passed, flowers were thrown 
jfrom the balconies until the inside of the 





car resembled somewhat the interior of a 








Open or close your shutters from the 
inside. 

Every time you open your windows, 
vou create draughts, and let in dust 
and dirt from the outside. 


Mallory 
Shutter Worker 


is a little crank on the inside of the win- 
dow which opens or closes the shutters 
with a slight turn. The shutters stay 
locked in any position. Write us today 
for information and booklet. 


22 Broad St., Flemington, N. J. 








From one of the balconies 
American 


'florist’s shop. 
fa beautiful 


| beauty rose was 
| thrown which struck his eye-glasses. The 
lvlasses fell to the floor of his car, and he 
|picked them up, remarking, ‘*My boy, 


; the ladies down in this country are fine 
shots.”” The young lady in the baleony 
received a courteous bow as an apprecia- 
| tion of her effort. 

7s 
} That same evening there was given the 
Mr. 
iattended by a multitude of those 





first public reception to Roosevelt, 


residents 


| 
j}who had been fortunate enough to seeure 
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letters or cards of introduction. It was a 


























enjoys 
this unique 
distinction. 
Any board made up of 
5 layers is stronger than a 
2 or 3 layer composition 
board—the more layers it 
has the more durable it is. 
With 5-ply construction, Utility 
is kept within proper limits 
of weight and thickness while 
securing much more strength 
than the usual 2 or 3 layers. 


UTILITY 


The Only 5-Ply Wall Board 


When you build, think of the 5 layers of 
tough fibre board, cemented into one pet- 
manent sheet with hot asphalt under tons 
of pressure—thoroughly moisture prooted 
outside. Neither wind, dampness, cold 
nor heat can force its way througli. 
Makes a cool house in summer—watnii 
in winter—dry always. 
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Send today for free sample sof Utility Wall 
Board and the book “Utility Interiors.”* 
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we a Sl Oe IRONER” 


In fact, you will be money in pocket, 
figuring the many hours of time and labor 
you will save 52 weeks a year for min) 
years. Not to mention the easier work, 
better finish and longer wear of goods 
ironed. 

If you fully res lized the many advan- 
tages of using the “Simplex” Ironer you would 
get one immediately as have many thousands 
of progre ssive housewives, 

The “Simplex” will do the greater part of 
your ironing. It will iron a table Moth in 3 
minutes that woule take you 20 by hand aud do 
it better. It will do an average ironing ut two 
to four cents expense. 





Six sizes. To heat by gas, gasoline or elee- 
tricity. To turn by hand, by engine power 
or motor, 

Write for name of our Local Dealer, 
30 Day Free Trial Offer, and Booklet. 
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hand-shaking fiesta such as might compare 
with any held by the ex-President in his 
palmiest campaigning days. Mr. Crean | 
mentions a characteristic little incident | 
that occurred at the end of the evening: | 

After the introductions were com- 
pleted a buffet luncheon was served, all of 
which the Colonel seemed to enjoy, except 
the champagne, in which he did not in- 
dulge. After the Colonel had lunched, a 
good many people, among others members | 
of the committee, desired to have him say | 
a few words. I asked the American 
Minister, Mr. Garrett, if we could prevail 
upon the Colonel to speak. Mr. Garrett 
said he was afraid we could not, but that 
[ might make the suggestion to him if I 
cared to do so. The members of the com- | 
mittee were very anxious not to let him | 
gofrom the hall without a few words, and 
| thought I would make an attempt, at 
any rate. I said to him a few moments 
later, “Colonel Roosevelt, there are many 
of your friends in the hall who would 
appreciate it very much if they might 
hear you for a few moments. Under the 





cireumstances, we would not expect any 
formal talk, but would appreciate even a 
word or two.”’ In his pleasant way, he 
put his hand on my shoulder and smilingly 
said: ‘Now, my good friend, let me tell 
you one thing. I agreed with Mr. Garrett 
this afternoon that if I was to have the 
pleasure of shaking hands with all vou 


| good people, I would not be able after that 


to speak, and I rather left it to Mr. Gar- 


| rett as to whether I shake hands or speak, | 


as I could not do both. I have enjoyed | 


» very much the opportunity to shake hands 


with so many people, but I don’t propose 


» that your committee shall double up on 
' me.” (1 think the words used were ‘‘double 
S cross me.”’) “‘ IT have carried out my end 


of the bargain. I have had a splendid 
evening. You had a magnificent atten- 


» dance, [ have enjoyed your lunch. 1 


feel very tired after a busy day. I feel | 
[ must secure some rest.” 

It is undoubtedly Mr. Roosevelt's re-, 
inarkably foreeful personality that has won | 
for him his present world-wide reputation | 


j and the respect of other nations besides | 


hisown. In one incident of his ten days’ 
stay in Buenos Aires there was given good 
proof of the strength of that personality 
and the power which he is able to exert | 
through it upon other people. On the 
third evening of the Colonel’s stay he was 
due to address a huge audience in the cele- 
brated Colon Opera-House. The writer 
continues: 


The Colon Opera-House is said to be the 
largest opera-house in the world. Every 
seat in the body of the hall, and every box 
in the eight galleries, was occupied, and it 
was a remarkable sight to see this large 
wsembly listening for one and_three- 
{uarter hours to a lecture in English, a 
language which 75 per cent. of those pres- | 
ent did not understand. 

This leeture was commented on very 
generally, and it was said afterward 
that a man who could hold an audience 
for an hour and three-quarters, speaking 
an unfamiliar language, certainly pos- | 
sest remarkable magnetism. | 
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Cut Fuel Costs by Burning All the Coal 


A pound of carbon completely burned 


produces 14,500 thermal heat units of heat. The same 
amount of carbon, only partially burned to Carbon Monoxide 
(CO), produces only about 4,400 heat units of heat. Smoke is 
principally carbon monoxide—so smoke is indisputable proof 
that a big share of the coal is being wasted. 








The cheapest of soft coal can be burned without 
any smoke and with a big fuel saving in 
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Smokeless Firebox Boilers 


Even in buildings in 
a city where a rigid smoke 
ordinance is enforceda 
Kewanee Smokeless Fire- 
box Boiler will allow. the 
use of the cheaper Bituim- 
inous Coals instead of high 
priced Anthracite or Semi- 
Anthracite because it’ will 
burn soft coal without mak- 
ing enough smoke to con- 
flict with any smoke ordinance 
—no matter how stringent. 
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The fact that Kewanee 
Smokeless Firebox Boilers burn 
cheap soft coal without smoke 
proves that they get all the 
heat from the coal. That re- 

——== TS duces fuel bills to aminimum. 

Frank Shinnick Apartments, Kansas City, Mo. Our booklet ‘‘Cutting Coal 
. P. Madarie, Architect Costs’? will interest you. You 

Kewanee Smokeless Firebox Boiler Used are invited to ask for a copy. 
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Kewanee, Illinois 
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Steel Power and Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners 


Chicago, New York, St.Louis, Kansas City, Salt Lake City 





Recollections of Sixty Years 


aioe 
By the Right Honorable Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B. By 
To attain the age of 92, and to have devoted over sixty years to public affairs, is unquestion 
ably a record achievement for a statesman, and Sir Charles Tupper, the “Grand Old The 
Man” of Canada, is easily the doyen of the world's politicians of today. 





He inaugurated the policy which led to the foundation of the Canadian Pacific F 
Railway; he provided for the first transatlantic steamer service to Canadian ports ormer 
and, indzed, has hed a great share in building up Canada’s prosperity. . 

In a career that extended from a medical practise in Nova Scotia to the High Prime 
Commissionership of the Dominion, Sir Charles Tupper was brought into contact 
with many of the men who have made the history of the past fifty years, and 

his ‘‘ Recollections" give interesting glimpses behind the scenes of international 
politics. 


Minister 


A great big Octavo book, over two inches thick, profusely illustrated with Of 
portraits, etc. \ BIG book for BIG men, showing between the lines the 
policies which have resulted in Canada’s phenomenal rise. Canada 

$5.00 net; average carriage charge, $5.16 
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You can tell who sleeps on the 
Ostermoor. His step is brisk be- 
cause it is the result of rest, sleep— 
nature’s conserver of energy. Each 
night he is thankful tc go to his 
Ostermoor for the good hours of 
comfort it gives. 


Ostermoor 
Mattress $15, 


Ostermoor Mattresses don’t lump, 
don’t mat, don’t seam nor retain 


body hollows like inferior stuffed | 


mattresses, for the reason that 
Ostermoors are “built—not stuffed.” 
Thus Ostermoors have elasticity. 
Their layers are proof against 
moisture; and dust can’t lodge in 
them or vermin populate. 


Send for that FREE Book 
‘*The Test of Time’’ 


it has 144 pages-—costs noth. 
sleep comfort. You can sleep, 
sent tO you, express prepaid, same 
day we get your check 
ormoney order. Your 
money will be re 
turned without ques 
tion if dissatistied at 
the end of JO days. 
Mattresses packed in 
leatherette paper and 
burlap. y pro- 
tected, Trade mark 
is on end of genuine, 


It is generously illustrated 
ing—teaches lots about 
too! Mattress will be 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 

4 fc. G in, wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long— 

A.C.A, Ticking, 45 ibs $15.00 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs... 16.50 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 Ibs. 18.00 
Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs...... 23.00 
Extra Thick French Edge, 601bs. 30.00 
Special Imperial Fdge, 60 tbs .. 3§.00 
Ex. Thick Imperial Fdge,70 Ibs. 45,00 
Imperial Double Stitched 

French Roll, 80 Ibs. 

Mattresses in two parts, SOc extra 

Smaller sizes cost $1 less eachy size. 


OSTERMOOR & co., 119 Elizabeth St. New York 
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A LEARNED TINKER 
et Ray Stannard Baker, of the 
staff of The ‘t Magazine, 


of American 


j}moved to Amherst, Massachusetts, some 


he found that the lock on the 
front door of his house was defective, 


time ago, 
and | 
not being used to living in a town where | 
locks are largely ornamental, he decided to | 
have it fixt. 
lock 
but in this instance it put Mr. 
the trail of a story. 
Unele 
The 


tween 


Ordinarily, having a door 


repaired is a commonplace job, 
Baker’ 


* Better go up and see 


on 
Eddie about it,” suggested a friend. 
magazine 
the 
National 


man went up an alley be- 
Kirst 
wooden shop 


Baptist Church and the 
little 
whieh was crowded with things fixable and 


Bank to a , x ~ 
: Your Great-Grandfather’s - Ink 


There he made the ae-; was an inconstant mixture, thickened or 
quaintanee of KE. A. Thompson, a man of | thinned, as it required: Since’those days 
genius who finds genuine happiness in Carter has made the making of writing fluids 
Mr as exact a science as the 
grinding of a lens. 


things unfixable. 


obscurity so long as he can be useful. 
Baker The 


tells about him in Ratunil 

| Carter’s Inx are for writer 
WW) folks who are particular 
about writing results. And 
now comes Carter's most 


recent ink discovery— 


Carter's 


Pencraft 


Combined 
Office and Fountain Pen 


Ink 


—one ink equally adapted to either fountain pens 
or inkwell use. \thas the famous Carter smoothness 
| and brilliancy. It gums less than others, corrode: 
less, writes a deep blue and dries a time- detying black. 
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I found an old, gray-bearded man with 
a much-wrinkled face and calm, deep-set a? 
eyes, working at his bench. He had before | ; 
him a microscope, which he had taken | 
apart and was delicately adjusting. | told | 
him about my door, and one of his helpers | 
came to fix it for me. | 
Uncle Eddie is our town tinker, 
distinguished, not only as a tinker, 
man and a scientist, that last spring Am- 
herst College, which with its scholastic 
traditions has preserved its imagination, | 
conferred upon him the degree of Master 
jof Science. We saw him marching 
the graduates in his 
gown the mortar-board hat 
so oddly upon his gray head —-a 
now past seventy, somewhat bent with dibhiale in 
age, his hands knotty with years of toil, ink like Carter's. 
but with the light of youth in his eves. 2D ruccanrexsncconrane 
You will not live long in Amherst without Boston, Mass. 
| hearing stories of Uncle Eddie and of the New York Chicago Montreal 
| institution in the alley. Not long ago one Loreest Manufociarers of 
fof the younger instructors at the Typewriter Ribbons and 
had a piece of scientific mechanism which Carbon Papers in America. 
he revered very highly. He revered it par- 
ticularly because it was made in Germany, 
jand therefore seemed to perform its oper- 
ations more scientifically. It got broken. 


but so | 
but asa 
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| were 


| He packed it tenderly in a box and sent it 
to the New York agents with the idea that 
it must be returned to Germany for 
pairs. Not long afterward he went to 

Uncle Eddie’s shop with a kettle to mend ! haters tt ean 
(or a door-knob, | forget whieh), and what - te Some 2% in oil 
his amazement and consternation to” | rarreren Pn eS peta va oh 
find his precious mechanism spread out on a LY 1 1913 Ege OS cata 0 ant ire 
ithe bench in Uncle Eddie’s shop. The New 41.°8."STI'Z, 1938'N. Marvine Sc 

| York agents informed him that they had 

sent the work to E. A. Thompson, of Am- 

| herst, because there was no other man in 

America who knew so well how to make 
the necessary repairs. 

One of the professors of Amherst College | 
has a fine microscope which he had used for | This and 199 more designs to select from 
years in his scientific work. It got out of | 
order and he took it to Uncle Eddie, well | 
knowing that if Uncle Eddie could not fix 
it there was no one who could. When 
Unele Eddie finally returned it the profes- 
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sor found that it was not merely repaired; | Dept. J, Box 724, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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it\was transformed. It was clearer in its 
definition than ever before. 

“Uncle Eddie,’”’ he inquired the next 
time he saw him, ‘‘what have you been 
doing with my microscope?” 

Uncle Eddie had become deeply inter- 
ested in the microscope, and soon .found 
that while the immediate. difficulty was 
trivial, the real defect was serious, being 
nothing less than a defective lens. Now. 
one of the most delicate operations known 
to mechanical practise is the grinding of 
lenses for telescopes and microscopes; but 
this is one of the many things that Uncle 
Eddie knows perfectly well how to do. So 
he reground the professor’s lens, refitted it, 
and sent the microscope home—all in the 
day’s work. He said he enjoyed doing it. 

There are few men in the country, per- 
haps, who know more about optics on the 
mechanical side than this tinker in his alley 
shop at Amherst. He can set up a telescope 
complete, and if any parts happen to be 
missing, he can go to his shop and make 
them. Twice in the last twenty years he 
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has been half around the world as an expert cols ete b sateen yo fa gegen sengaiue 
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: Y easily by a woman “You neglect—you don’t wickedly neg- 
intain Pen sailor of the far seas who died when he or even a child. lect— 
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there was no way for him to get instruc- | 
tion, no money to pay for it, no time to 
practise. He had to work. 


Fortunately he got hold of several vol- i SH 2 
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AN ERENNIALS 


Continuing her suggestions to the Cadwaladers on 
planning their grounds, Aunt Ellen wrote the following 
advice on those other essentials of the grounds, trees, 
shrubs, perennials, etc. “Don't scatter your shrubs or 
plants. Group. Plant to hide unsightly backgrounds; 
plant to form vistas for your grounds and for borders. 
Put tall shrubs behind shorter ones. Keep plantings 
in irregular outlines. Plant for continuous bloom. | 
can’t name all the good varieties, but here are a few 
of the standards:”” 

Tall Trees—Red Maple, Pin Oak, Hemlock, Nor- 
way Spruce, White Pine, Linden, Magnolia. 

Smaller Trees— Dogwood, Mountain Ash, Japa- 
nese Maple, Blue Spruce. 


SHRUBS COLOR BLOOM 
Forsythia bright yellow May 
Snowball white 7 
Japonica scarlet, etc. 

Lilac purple, white 

Azalea various 

Honeysuckle various 

Rhododendron _rose, white, etc. June 
Syringa cream white * 
Dentya white, rose 

Rosa Rugosa various 

Weigela various 5 
Spirea various July 
Tomarisk red, pink * 
Indian Currant pink, rose 

Hydrangea white, etc. Auz.-Sept. 
Althea pink, white is - 
Barberry red berries winter 


For Hedges — Box, Privet, Barberry, Osage, 
Orange, Japonica. 

Perennials—Asters, Bleeding Heart, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Coreopsis, Foxglove, Hollyhocks, Iris, Larkspur, 
Poppies, Phlox, Rudbeckia, Sweet William, Yucca. 

Hardy Vines—Climbing Roses, Boston Ivy, Wood- 
bine, Clematis, Honeysuckle, Wisteria, Trumpet- 
creeper, Bitter Sweet, Perennial Pea. 
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office reports and other books on machin- 
ery. Mr. Baker proceeds: 

Next he went to Boston to seek his for- 
tune, and found, as other boys have found 
under similar conditions, that fortune was 
elusive. He applied for a place as a 
bottomer of boots. Could he do the work? 
Well, he never had tried, but he thought he 
eould. In three weeks’ time he was a record- 
breaking bottomer, making the highest 
wages. 

Along in the seventies he came to Am- 
herst as the manager of a successful | 
hat-manufacturing establishment. Here 
for a number of years he made money, and 
built a home on a hill for the wife he had 













married; but whether making money or in 
| poverty his passion for learning was always 
| the commanding interest of his life. He 
| fitted up a small laboratory in his factory 
|and began to study mineralogy and geol- 
|}ogy. He got acquainted with the professors 
| in Amherst College and in the Agricultural 
College. He would take an hour off to 
attend a lecture and work longer in the 
| evening to make up for it, and the light in 
| his study often burned late at night. From 
| mineralogy he went on to chemistry. Pro- 
| fessor Harris, one of the distinguished men 
;at Amherst, gave him a place at his side in 
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your lawn now! 
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tilizers; and barnyard manure, no matter how 
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HUMUS”’ is odorless, cleanly and easily ap. 
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ulate grass growth, to brighten color and 
overcome the burning-out tendency. 
such easily assimilated form that you can stil] 
get results this year—as well as for years (o comel 
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your lawn troubles. Shows also how to 
win valuable prizes by interesting garden 
experiments. 
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the college laboratory, and Professor Goess- 
;}mann, of the Agricultural College, helped 








| him through the knotty problems of wet 
jand dry analysis. He would study and 
experiment in his laboratory and then sub- | 
mit to a grilling examination by the pro- | 
fessors—not for credits, for he never ma- | 
triculated—but because he wanted to be | 
sure he knew. | 

Chemistry and physics led him on to 
optics, which he attacked with great en- 
thusiasm, and he not only acquired the | 
art but mastered the science. When he 
had a vacation it was not to visit the sea- 
shore or the mountains, but to go to see 
old Alvah Clark, the greatest of lens- 
grinders, with whom he spent one great | 
afternoon, or to study some new apparatus 
or mechanism with which he was not/| 
familiar. He became interested in photo- | 
engraving, and having thoroughly mastered 
the art, it was one of his joys to go to New | 
York, step in at night to The World office, | 
throw off his coat, and help the engravers, 
with whom he had made friends as one 
workman with others. He set up a com- 
plete photoengraving plant in the factory 
at Amherst, where he printed the pictures 
which formerly were used as a part of the | 
lining in straw hats. These pictures, of a 
great variety, he -himself drew—sketching | 
often from life—made the plates, and | 
did the printing all in his own shop. In 
everything he did he had the true spirit 
of the artist, in that art is thoughtful 
workmanship. 
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Changes in the ownership of the hat 
factory involved Uncle Eddie’s resignation, | 
and he went to Providence, Rhode Island, 
| as he says, to ‘‘look for a job.”” He worked 
| for a time at the Corliss engine-shops, for a 

time with Browne & Sharpe, the noted 
tool-makers, and finally applied for work 
|in the mills of the American Screw Com- | 
|pany. The manager said there was no| 
opening. No doubt he looked with no great | 
favor upon this middle-aged workman who | 
had so little to say for himself. But Uncle 
Eddie came the next day, and the next, and 
the next, always smiling, applying for a 
job. Finally the manager said: 

















“There isn’t anything open; but if you 
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Garden Planning. By H. 
H. Thomas. Practical,con- 
cise directions for laying 
outall sizes of gardens. 60c 
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Sweet Peas and How to 
Grow Them. By H. H. 
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67c. 

Perpetual Carnations. By 
L. J. Cook. How to culti- 
vate the perpetual flower- 
ing carnation. 75c net; by 
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By H. H. Thomas. 60c net; by 
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the possessor of a garden. 60c net; by mail 67c. 

Pictorial Practical Gardening. By Walter P. 
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Pictorial Practical Rose Growing. By Walter P. 

Wright. All about the growing of roses. 6oc net; 
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care to go in on the floor as a learner at! 
seventy-five cents a week, we'll try it.” | 

“That's what I am—a learner,” said 
Unele Eddie, and in he went. 

The first day there didn’t seem much to 
do, so he sat and watched a troubled work- | 
man who was trying to handle nine machines 
making small screws. They wouldn’t work | 
well. There were many skips and misses; | 
the whole operation was inefficient. Uncle 
Eddie watched them all day long and came | 
early the next morning and took two of 
them out, set them on a bench, and began 
taking them apart. Upon the arrival of | 
the operator of the machines there was a) 
small explosion. He threatened to com-| 
plain to the manager concerning this high- | 
handed interference with his work, but 
finally decided to let Uncle Eddie have one 
day to experiment with. But he did not 
require a day. At four o’clock the two 
machines were reassembled and adjusted, 
placed in position, and between four and 
six Uncle Eddie made more screws with his 
two machines than the other workman did 
with the remaining seven. He turned the | 
product over to the now delighted operator | 
and readily got permission to overhaul the 
other machines. He increased the product 
manifold, and the operator’s wages jumped 
from nine dollars a week to eighteen. He} 
now had all the workmen in the shop after 
him to fix their machines, and at the end of | 
two weeks he found that instead of seventy- 
five cents a week, the learner’s wage, he 
was drawing four dollars a day, the highest 
pay in the shop. In reality he was doing 
then just what the scientific management 
experts are doing to-day—studying the | 
machines and the men and finding better | 
and more efficient methods of operation. | 
Here he spent two months, and then one 
day the manager came into the room, took | 
him by the arm, and led him to the large | 
adjoining shop. 

“Everything here,’’ said the manager, 
“is running at cross-purposes. The ma- 
chines are out of order and the men dis- 
couraged. I am going to put you in charge 
: the whole shop, to do with it what you | 
ike.”” 

Here Uncle Eddie continued with great 
success for nearly two years; but his home 
in Amherst, to which his family was 
greatly devoted, and the opportunities 
here for further study brought him back 
again, and here he is to-day, quite con- 
tented, in the shop in the alley behind the 
Baptist Church, where you can have any- 
thing in the world repaired, from a tin 
whistle to a telescope. 

The other evening when I was calling on 
Uncle Eddie I asked him what he was 
most interested in just now, and he took 
me into his little library, where he has a 
fine collection of geological and mineral | 
specimens, and showed me the book he is | 
digging into. It seems he is now fascinated | 
with biology, and is reading Wilder’s ‘“‘ His- | 
tory of the Human Body.” He is reading | 
it, [ say, but reading it as few men do. He| 
goes over each page six times, until he| 
knows it, and then when he has finished the 





| book, he goes over the whole again. quickly | 


to pick up anything he has lost in the | 
closer examination. And incidentally he is | 
helping Professor Wilder, the author of the | 
various primitive men, his skill as a mod-| 
eler in clay here coming to useful fruition. | 
I warrant, before he is through with it, he | 

(Continued on page 1086) | 
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OHNS-MANVILLE ROOFING SERVICE, during fifty years 
of development, has evolved an organization of over fifty principal 
Service Branches throughout the country. So that dealers and con- 
sumers everywhere have at all times the benefits of a complete Johns- 
Manville establishment nearby, maintaining a policy of quick service 
and close, satisfactory business relationship. 
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elements. Requires no paint, gravel 
or slag. Affords wonderful fire pro- 
tection. 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 








meet the decorative demands of residential architecture 
and at the same time provide the J-M features of roof 
safety and service. They are made of pure Asbestos 
Fibre and Portland Cement, molded under hydraulic 
pressure into a homogeneous mass. 


No layers or 


Practically indestructible. 
Cannot rot, warp or split. Need no paint or other pre- 
fire-proof. 
smooth edges, ¥% inch thick, in gray, Indian red, slate 
and mottled brown; with rough edges, '4 inch thick, 
in gray, Indian red and mottled brown. Make the most 
beautiful and artistic of all Shingle Roofs. 


Furnished with 


J-M REGAL ROOFING 


“The Roofing with Life” 
Perfected to supply a demand for a rubber 
type wool felt roofing, lower in price than 
J-M ASBESTOS, but embodying the 
Johns - Manville standard of quality and 
service. Highest grade wool felt, impreg- 
nated with genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 


Write Nearest Branch for Book No. 3586 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 

St. Louis 


Omaha 

Philadelphia Syracuse 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Seattle 











Push the Buiton-and Rest” 


s 
ss 


Nearly 
1000 Styles 
Prices 


$12 to 
$100 


eee SLIDES 
Resp SIGHT 
e 


x 

Rest, relax, enjoy solid comfort in one of these big, stylish, 
luxurious easy chairs. Just ‘Push the Button’’ and chair 
back assumes any position comfortable to youand HOLDS 
THAT position until you change it. 

Foot Rest allows you to stretch ont at full length—out of 
sight when not in use. Newspaper Basket concealed in 
Foot Rest for Books and Periodicals. Fully guaranteed 
Rare Mahovany and best of Oaks—Iimported and Domestic 
Leathers, Tapestries and Initations of Leather. 


Sold by Ail Best Furniture Dealers 
Don’t buy unless you ree the word 
“‘Royal’’ on the Push Button, Like This 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
his name. Then’ we will supply you 
through him. We do not sell direct. 


ROYAL CHAIR CO., STURGIS, MICH. 
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— first, because extra-deep corrugations 
make Witt steel 29 times stronger than plain 
steeland safe against the ashman’s roughest 
handling. 
—second, because a special galvanizing 
process makes Witt’s resist rust and 
the hercest rav- 
ages of the 
weather- 
man. 


Sanitary, too. Tight-fitting lid seals Witt’s 
like a vault. Odors can’t get out; dogs, 
flies, rats, roaches can’t get in. Try Witt’s 
this time. Write for booklet and name of 
your nearest Witt dealer. THE WITT 
ORNICE CO., Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Witt’s Can and Pail 




















Look for the Mark of Quality— 
printed on the back of the shield 


‘TH E name is there 
for your protec- 
tion — insist that you 
see 1t— it’s your 
“garter insurance policy.” 


_ PARIS are the standard 
the world ’round, 25c-50c 


A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PARIS 


A No metal 
2% can touch 


























—tlo ae iong its lite—and tor sanitary rea- 

sons, cofivenience and neatness. Sen 

cents (coin or stamps) for mailing you one of 

our.solid brass, nickel-plated cope Brush 

Holders.” Fits any shaving brush ; fits any- 
here. Keeps the brush neat, clean, dry and 


Cutlery catalog on request. 


Established 1d. OF 
C, Klauberg & Kros., iitiam St., New York 





|"“Mexican, $793,187 








The Conscientious 
Expert 


In the field of conservative in- 
vestment the conscientious expert 
is always ready to cooperate with 
investors in making selections that 
would seem to most fully reflect in- 
dividual requirements. If youhave 
funds awaiting investment or earn- 
ing only a small rate of interest, 
our Cireular 1307, describing 
certain conservative bond issues, 
should be of no small.value to you 
at this particular time, . 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN 


MEXICO 


\ ITH consular and trade reports as a 

basis, Joseph B. Gilder, in the New 
York Times Annalist, undertakes to show 
what was the value of American business in 
Mexico before the present unsettled state 
of things began. These investments in- 
clude Government bonds, railways, banks, 
mines, smelters, and factories. Following 
is the table which was prepared by William 
H. Seamon, late of Chihuahua, ‘“ who has 
had long experience in Mexico as a mining 
engineer.” 





From this table it appears that the 
American investments were somewhat in| 
American 


$235,464 ,000 
408 ,926,000 


Classification 
Railway stocks........... 
Railway bonds........ 


22,700,000 
223,000,000 
26,500,000 
52,000,000 
8, 100,000 


Bank oe. 

Mines. . bedews 
UMMM Spt, 5s 5 ost a 
National bonds.......... 
Timber poe. 


Houses and. personal prop- 
ert 


y 
Cotton-mills 
Soap-factories, etc........ 
Tobacco-factories......... 


Factories, miscellaneous.. . 
Tramways, power, and elec- 
tric-light plants. . 


110,000 


Oil business. 

Rubber industry. 

Professional outfits. . 

cy. ol oc sacs ce ere 

Theaters 

II La :o-<'.0 tah tt bcbile 66 8 9.84 

Institutions, joe and 
semipublic. . ; 


| well as 


English 
$81,237,800 

87,680,000 
7,850,000 5,000,000 


67,000,000 
10,300,000 
2,700,000 
760,000 47, 


680,000 
450,000 


30,000 
10,000,000 
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others £11,060,780 (about $54,000,000) in 
stocks and ‘£16, 057, 629 (about $78,200 000) 
in bonds. The Mexican Government holds 
$75,000,000 of the National Railways cop. 
mon stock, $10,000,000 of the first pre 
ferred stock and $30,000,000 of the second 
preferred. This is about 50% per cent. of 
the entire capitalization, and means abso. 
lute government control. Spaniards put 
about $1,000,000 into the Monte Alto 
Railroad—which they may or may not 
have recovered by sale; but of French or 
German money there is virtually none ip 
the railroad business in the Republic. e 
‘Immense sums have been inve- ted j in 
oil-wells in the Tampico and Tuxpan dis. 
tricts of late years, by new companies as 
by ‘those previously operating 


there; but present conditions are ot en- 


French 
$17,000,000 


Mexican 
$125,440,000 
12,275,000 
31,950,000 
161,963,042 
7,500,000 
7,200,000 
21,000,000 
5,600,000 
14,000,000 


Other 


Bu: 3: 
S: ; 


000,000 
47,450,000 


127,020,000 
6,000,000 
2,780,000 
4,712,000 
2'822'000 


Co he DD 
NBN 
oo 
os 


Ss 


zi 


BESS2 55 8 388582 28. 2: 
2 face ce 2 2825s 22 2 


E 





$1,057,770,000 


excess of one billion dollars; the English, 
$321,300,000; the French, $143,446,000; 
5000; and those of other 
countries, $118,535,000; so that the Amer- 
ican investments almost approach a total 
equaling those of all other countries, in- 
cluding Mexico itself. With this table in 


hand, Mr. Gilder says he called upon T. P.| G 


Bennett, who was recommended to him 
by a great international banking-house as 
“knowing more about Mexican business 
matters than any one else in New York.” 
Mr. Bennett, on glancing over the table 
‘**addrest himself to the task of checking 
up the estimate of the amount of money 
tied up in Mexico in railway bonds and 
stocks.” Mr. Gilder says: 


‘Taking the national lines first, Mr. 
Bennett found the total amount of stock 
issued by the Mexican National Railways to 
be $297,951,933, of bonds $207,774,415, 
and of notes (issued because circum- 
stances have made it inexpedient to put out 
further bonds for the time being) $26,- 
730,000. Up to the end of June, 1912, the 
Southern Pacific Railway Company had 
advanced to the Southern Pacific Railway 











Company of Mexico $40,000,000 toward 


| the construction of the parent company’s 


southern extension along the western coast 
of Mexico. 

‘The English are heavy holders of the 
bonds of the National Railways; and, 
apart from their investment in this road, 
Mr. Bennett estimates that they hold in 


$321,302,800 $143,446,000 


$793,187,242 $118,535,380 


couraging to the further development of the 
industry, tho proximity to the coast (and 
to the American w ar-ships) is a fav oral 
factor in the situation. 

“The South American Journal gives the 
following figures, quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange on December 31, 1913, as 
representing British investments in Mexico: 
overnment securities, £28,596,510 (about 
$139,275,000); railways, £103,729,939 
(about $505,000,000) ; miscellaneous, £29,- 
197,900 (about $141,250,000)—an increase 
of $123,000,000 over the corresponding fig- 
ures quoted December 31, 1911. The rail- 
way figures are probably an overestimate. 

“In 1911 United States investments in 
Mexico were put by Consul-General Shank- 
lin at $1,000,000,000—which is substan- 
tially the Seamon estimate given in the 
table quoted herewith. In 1910 the Mex: 
can Government stated that Americal 
capital invested in Mexican mines in the 
years 1892-1907 amounted to $17,257,800; 
and it has been estimated that $124,000,00 
additional was invested in the next five 
years. The same Government’s estimate 
of American investments in other industries 
in 1886-1907 was $336,991,000. These 
figures are probably well below the facts; 
and the amount of money that crossed the 
border in the years 1907-1912 was enor 
mous. The cnnatting industry has draw 
many millions from the United States to 
Mexico of late years, interests identified 
with the American Smelting & Refining 
Company having been the leaders in the 
movement. 





“One of the monthly monographs of the 
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American Association for International 
Conciliation is entitled ‘The United States 
and Mexico.” It was written by Dr. 
James Douglas, the distinguished mining 
engineer. The number of mines controlled 
py foreigners this authority puts at eleven 
to twelve hundred, the number under 
American control being about 57 per cent. 
of the whole. It is impossible, he says, to 
separate the production of these mines 
from the country’s total production, which 
is enormous, Mexico being the largest pro- 
ducer of silver in the world, the second 
largest producer of copper (coming next to 
the United States), and the fifth largest 
producer of gold and of lead. Lead-smelting 
in Mexico is almost wholly in the hands of 
Americans, and American mine-owners are 
responsible for fully three-quarters of the 
copper output. 

“The Greene-Cananea Copper Company 
—one of the largest operating in Mexico, 
and not far from the United States border— 
has gone on mining and smelting, but at 
a great!y reduced rate. The American 
Smeltiny & Refining Company has been a 
heavy sufferer. But the interest that has 
suffered the most is the railways. The 
Mexico & Northwestern had just completed 
its new line when the tie-up came; the 
Southern Pacific has been unable to com- 
plete or operate the line on which it has 
spent some $40,000,000. The National 
Railways has seen its operations so reduced 
and its expenses so increased that its net 
earnings have shrunk from millions a year 
to a few thousands or nothing at all, so 
that the interest on its bonds has had to 
be paid by the issuing of additional securi- 
ties. And the worst of it is that no ray 
of light is visible on the horizon. 

“A sidelight on the shrinkage in the value 
of investments in Mexico is shed by the 
figures showing the foreign commerce 
of the country for the first five months of 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1913. 
Exports for that period shrank to $103,- 
970,160, as against $140,611,483 in July- 
November, 1912; and imports to $71,824,- 
368, against $77,478,706 in 1912. For 
November alone the shrinkage was at a 
higher rate than for the five-months period. 
The United States took over three-quarters 
of the November exports and supplied 


more of the imports for that month than 
Europe did.”’ 


WOULD THERE BE ENOUGH MEN TO 
GO AROUND AS DIRECTORS? 


From some details made public on April 
15 as to the provisions of the newly revised 
antitrust bill (designed to take the place of 
four other antitrust measures introduced 
in Congress earlier in the session), it appears 
that changes made in the provisions as to 
interlocking directorates are noteworthy. 
Originally, for example, the prohibition per- 
tamed to all banks, regardless of their cap- 
italization, while, as revised, the bill exempts 
small banks having resources of less than 
$2,500,000. The bill affects not only banks, 
but public-service companies, including rail- 
roads and industrial companies engaged in 
interstate or various commerce. 

An effort has been made by Gilbert H. 
Montague in the New York Times Annalist 
to estimate some of the consequences of 
calling into service so many new men as 
directors. He found that in 1912 there were 
33,234 banks and other financial and invest- 
ment companies in this country making 
Teports. Assuming that each of these had 
ten directors, which is a low estimate, the 
tumber required to man these institutions 
wit hout interlocking would be 332,340. 
Unc'er the new bill, this number would, of 

(Continued on page 1082) 
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It’s a Job 


DIGEST 





Dewey Power Tire 


in the Motor—Not the Man 





You can’t beat your motor at tire pumping. 
job and the results aren't worth it. 





It’s a heart-breaking 


A tire that isn’t fully inflated just invites trouble, and its guarantee for- 
bids its use in that state. So it is economy and tire insurance to owna 


Pump 





Sold 





Owing to its construction, it pumps nothing but chemically pure air; 
as it is never oiled, it cannot grease-rot your tires. 


= liudi 





plete, i g high grade Pressure Gauge. 
no expensive ‘‘extras.”’ 


There are 
Attaches at spark plug opening. 


Has 12 


feet of special woven, Fabric-Protected Hose, which has been 
tested to 1,000 lbs., and self-opening connection for all tires. 
Price—fully guaranteed—only. 


THE DEWEY-ANDERSON MFG. CO. 


464 Woodruff Ave., 


If your dealer is not supplied, 
we will deliver anywhere in the 
U.S. on receipt of price. 


Toledo, Ohio 
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lining. 


power. 
affected by oil, water, gasoline. 
exclusively by so many makers of foremost cars. 
Thermoid represents 60% more labor and contains 
50% more material, size for size, than the ordinary. It 
is more for your money, regardless of price. 
the best supply houses—handled by leading jobbers. 
Our Guarantee—Thermoid will make good, or we will. 
Mr. Automobile Owner: 
mand Thermoid. 





paper-thin. 


hh. ' 
HYDRAULIC COMPRESS 
Brake Lining—100% 


Hydraulic compression is the reason Thermoid has the most uniform gripping 


It explains why its density is fixed. 


Sold by 


It costs YOU no more to de- 
But it means a great deal more to you. 


COMPANY, 


Such brake lining is 


IEF NZOIK 


renton, N. 


Guard your life—when you drive a car—with dependable brake 
Brakes that betray you are worse than worthless. 

Brake lining—to be 100%—must be brake lining a// through. Then 
it remains reliable even till worn 


Why it cannot be burned out—nor 


Why its wearing life is greater. Why it is used 


THERMOID RUBBER 


J. 











Wide public endorsement has been given 
to the idea which Jeffery brought over 
from Europe last fall—the high speed, 
light weight, economical, four cylinder 
motor. He it was who first put this 
dominant idea into American practice— 
produced the first light weight, econom- 
ical, high grade Four to sell at $1550. 


There are persistent reports that other 
makers will pay tribute to Jeffery by pro- 
ducing cars of a similar type—next year. 
Imitation is, indeed, the most sincere 
flattery, and we welcome this imitation 
with hearty good will. 








The unmistakable demand for light 
weight and economy has become so pro- 
nounced that engineers do not hesitate to 
publicly endorse the idea which has made 
the Jeffery a big success. 


It is well known that the biggest successes 
of the industry have been founded upon 
cars of this type. Yet, during the past 
two years, the tendency towards heavy 
weight in design became so pronounced 
that people who valued economy, light 
weight and low upkeep expense were 
forced to buy low priced cars. 


For two years there was little improve- 
ment in the design of motor cars except 
in body detaiJs and such features as start- 


ing devices. Then a great wave of econ- 
omy spread over the country. People 
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Who Will Imitate! 





were forced to take inferior quality, scant 
comfort, and sacrifice appearance to real- 
ize economy. 


Jeffery saw that the industry was traveling 
in the wrong direction. He sent his 
engineers to Europe where the best mak- 
ers have already had the same experience 
which most American makers must yet 
go through. The high speed motor is 
dominant over there—it has made good. 
Jeffery brought that idea to America. 
Then he built the Jeffery Four at $1550 
and the Jeffery Six at $2250. Power he 
attained through speed instead of bulk. 


In five months orders have been taken for 
seven thousand Jeffery cars. 


Now the light, economical car has won 
the victory. The big sale of Jeffery cars 
is evidence enough of that. Our ship- 
ments during the first three months of 
the year exceeded those of last year by 
103 per cent. 


Read the clipping from Motor Age and 
you have concrete evidence of what will 
certainly be the dominant type in years 
to come. 


The Jeffery Four represents that domi- 


nant type. 


The leading trade papers are comment- 


ing every day upon the superiority of the 
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Jeffery Next Year? @ 


te 


Fortunately, Jeffery is in the best position 
to meet the keenest competition. He 
has no stockholders to satisfy. He is the 
one man in the United States who con- 
trols a complete automobile factory and 
every dollars’ worth of equipment is paid 
for. He discounts all bills. Therefore, 
he is able to buy right. He is satisfied 
with a small profit. Therefore, he can 
build the best four cylinder car in 
America and sell it at a price which can- 
not be duplicated by manufacturers 
lacking his capital, equipment and 
experience. 


small, high speed motor. Jeffery intro- 
duced that type into America last fall. 


cant 
real- 


It is quite likely that other light Fours 
will be built, but we do not fear this 
his § competition because there is embodied in 
nak- the Jeffery Four the best material that 
ence —} the market affords and the best ideas 
t yet developed by the best mechanics in the 
for 18 world. 
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Small High-Speed Motors Pronounced a Success in Europe 


English Engineer Describes Design of Efficient Engines Before Detroit S. A. E. 


By D McCall White 
EDITOR'S NOTE—Amertcans are just beginning to wake &p to the posribilitics of small motors dengned to run ut Mgh spesd. 
it may be expected that thie wterest will be moreased before, the year vs out by the appearance of some of these very emall motors 
to represent Europe tn racing events. I: will see at least one of these Memorial dey. Few men ore more qualified to die 
cuss the Mgh-speed motor than D. McCall White, former works"manager of the Crosfley Motors, Ltd, M. , Baglond ond 
late chief engineer for D. Napier ¢ Son, Ltd., London, Bagland, who ss sow employed with the Cadillac Motor Car Co. = aac med 
the Detront section of the Socvety of Avtomodile Engineers on this pubyect last week and his remarks are reproduced her. 


Here are the specifications which gave Jeffery 
leadership in salesafter he attained leadership in ideas. 
SMALL HIGH SPEED MOTOR, introduced by 
Jeffery November, 1913. 


IMPORTED ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS— 
| HAVE been asked to say a few words the points io connection with this par: endorsed by cars selling above $4,000—adopted by 


* easily appreciated, whes I 
regarding the development of the bigh 


ticular firm, as the engineer is a very 15 to 25 per cent mor, 


won 
y cars 
ship- 
ths of 
ar by 


e and 
t will 
years 


domi- 


ment- 
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speed engine in Great Britain We have 
been producing, in some of our factories 
oo the other side, bigh-speed engines for 
the last 4 or S years whieb will run suc 
cessfully ip touring tare without any more 
trouble than the ordimary slow-speed en 
eines. Ip fact, 5 years agu the company 
1 was counected with was in @ position to 
eve @ 3 years’ guarantee with its cars, 
the engines of which ran at 8 maximum 
speed of about 2,300 to 2,600 revolutions 
per minute 
Make Good in Territories 

Withis the last 2 or 3 years we have 
bees producing engines which have bees 
rooming maximum power at 2,400 revolu 
ons per minute, and these have on the 
slightest down grade accelerated to 2,80¢ 
revolutions per minute. These particular 
cars bave been successful not only te the 
British Isles, but bave been highly satis 
factory and successful in our colonies, such 
«*, for example, Australia, New Zealand, 
ete, where the roads are, I think, pretty 
much pp @ par with American roads. Ip 
fact, I bave, just before leaving England 
\aspected @ report from one of my assist 
Gate who wag out in Australia inspecting 
nd generally looking into the matter, and 
bis report, as well as the agent's report oo 
the behavior of cars out there, not only 
of our own production but those produced 
by other firms which were also of the 
high-speed class, was entirely satisfactory 

Another firm, with whom I have not 
deem connected, bas been most successful 
‘4 the colonies, not only in competitions 
such as bill climbing, but in competitions 
of great bardsbips over large tracts of 
land such as you are accustomed to in 
this country I em particularly aware of 


great personal friend of my own 

I am sfating these points because, in 
iscuming them with some of your ep 
gimerrs, 1 bave found that quite an erro- 
Beous ideh seems to exist regarding the 
durability of the bigh-speed engine, fitted 
into a moderately light chassis. In ghe 
first piace, the chassis which these engines 
are called upon to pull, are not very light 
chassis, being in most cases just about the 
same weight as some of your most modern 
chavsia These chassis are designed to 
sjand up. and they do stand up, sot on!> 
10 Britain bit also in the colonies A! 
horsepower represents 33,000 foot pounds 
of work, whether it be developed io 
Britaia or im America, and if this burse 
power can be obtained with a smaller en 
gine, then greater economy will be the 
reowt 

Gasoline may be cheaper bere than it is in 
Britain, but I have yet to see the man who 
refuses to accept the same result as be 
previously obtained by paying less money 
for it. As examples of what bas been 


-done, 1 Bave designed « four-cylinder en 


gine 24) inch bore by 5 inch stroke, which 
developed 36. brake horsepower at 2,600 
Fp. m., Sitting it to e chassis with a wheel 
base of 100 inches, the weight being 1,660 
pounds This car was beautiful ty bandle 
and it was a marvel te see what it could 
do on the top gear with a load. It could 
pull on top gear at 10 miles an hour, on @ 
very decent gradient, in practically the 
same manner a5 & six-cylinder engine, 
3% by 5 The wheelbase of the six was 
126 inches and the chassis weight, as far 
4s I cam recollect, about 2,632 Ibs, both 
ebassis carrying « load of driver afd one. 
passenger, plus the weight of 896 Ibs 
Biictent Valve 


Jeffery. 


RAYFIELD CARBU- 
RETOR—endorsed by 
dealers—adopted by Jeffery. 


VANADIUM STEEL 

SPRINGS AND AXLES— 

endorsed by everybody —adopted 
by Jeffery. 


FOUR SPEED TRANSMIS- 
SION —demanded by the public— 
adopted by Jeffery. 


MOST EXPENSIVE FULL 
FLOATING REAR AXLE— 
most costly—most quiet starting 
and lighting system—1nost expen- 
sive body in design and finish 
—Spicer universals—the last 
word with mechanics—pressure 
feed gasoline tank— Neverleek 
top—oiling system best known— 
Bosch Duplex ignition—left steer 
and center control—cone clutch 
—wheel base 116 inches—de- 


the cylinders for « 
with this arrangement 


mountable rims—equipment—top 
made of best material, top cover, rain 
vision windshield, robe rail and foot 
rest. Klaxet horn, Solar electric 
lamps, power tire pump and complete 
tool equipment. 


Electric lighted auxiliary dash, on 
which is mounted Warner autometer, 
ammeter, gasoline and oil pressure 
gauges, light switch, coil switch, electric 
horn button and two compartments 
for valuables. The one electric light 
switch has four positions to operate— 
the side, head, dash and tail lights. 
Switch can be locked in any position. 
Tail light and dash light work on relay. 


THE WISE BUYER WILL GET 
A JEFFERY FOUR now because 
next year his car will still embody all 
the leading construction principles. 
It is made from the best materials that 
can be put into any car at any price. 
Find the nearest Jeffery dealer today. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 





















lhe 
Orchio of Sweets, 


» 
¥ 


? The rarity and costliness of 
orchids add to their fascina- | 
tion, but if they were as 
common as carnations their 
{ perfection of beauty would 
still make them the most 
prized of flowers. 


i 
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Bonbons’ Chocolates 


are the most prized of sweets, not be- 
cause rarest, or costliest, but because 
of their perfection of flavor. If only a 
{ hundred boxes a day were made they 
would be priceless. 


The luxury of <&40 may be enjoyed 
no matter where you live, because 
gfe Bonbons and Chocolates and 
many other sweet things from ehMeéo 

are sold by MK4e sales agents (leading 
druggists everywhere) in the United 
States and Canada. If there should be 


no sales agent near you, write us. 



















y 64 Irving Place, New York 
Frank DeK. Huyler, President 


Ask for age Cocoa and Lagh? Baki-> 


Chocolate” 
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The Autoglas 


Patented May 2nd, 1911. 





The only comfortable goggle 








structed visior. 


ears. Lenses either amber color or white. 











i they haven't them, 


House can gue you. 
see that you get them. 


tous. Wel. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE 


F. A. Hardy & Co. 






Dept. D 





The only efficient eye protector 


ITHOUT rims, hinged at the center, neat and women. in 
and inconspicuous; conforms to the con- doubtedly men _who must devote their 
tour of the face, excludes wind as well as dust, | undivided attention to their own individual 
and at the same time affords absolutely unob- | business or profession, or who live too far 
Temples covered with compo- | from the principal office of the corpora- 
sition of silk and cotton makes them easy on the | tion to attend directors’ meetings; or who, 


Any Opftician, Sporting Goods or. Motor Supply 


write 


Chicago, I11. ! 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 

(Continued from page 1079) 
course, be somewhat smaller, owing to the 
proposed exemption of banks having re- 
sourees of less than $2,500,000. 

Mr. Montague then considers in turn 
all classes of ‘institutions affected by 
the original bill. The national banks on 
July 13 numbered 7,458, which, with ten 


directors for each, would require the 
services of 74,580 separate men. Other 
banking and trust companies in the 


country in 1912 numbered 24,697, which, 
with ten directors each, would require the 
services of 246,970. The public-service 
companies in 1912 numbered 25,585; with 
ten directors for each, there would be 
required 255,850 men. The industrial, 
manufacturing, mercantile, and miscellane- 
ous companies in 1912 numbered 246,517; 
with six directors each these would require 
1,479,102 men. 

Mr. Montague then discust the problem 
whenee are to come the new men and the 
new blood necessary to take the place of 
the directors who would be ousted under 
the provision of the law. He questioned 
whether there would be found enough 
young men of ability, experience, and 
training to qualify for these places. In 
1910 the number of men in this country 
of more than twenty-one years of age, 
exclusive of persons of negro, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Indian descent, was 23,357,- | 
514. Of these, however, only a small pro- 
portion could be said to have qualifications 
to act as.trustees of other people’s money. | 
As to the likelihood of a sufficient number 
being obtained, he says, first, as to those 





| 
| 
| 





who could qualify as being stockholders: 


“The corporation laws of most States 
forbid one to be a director unless he is a 
stockholder. How many of the above- 
mentioned 24,357,514 adult males in the 
United States possess this first qualifica- 
tion of a director? A tabulation of the 
stockholders of seventy-two American 
railroads and 255 American industrial 
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The right Answer to your 
foot troubles—Coward Arch 
Support Shoe, with Coward 
Extension Heel. 


Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension Heel 
made by James S. Coward for over 34 years. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 


Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 











mn *” WITHOUT BEING 
PHONE’ oVeRrHeard 
Wonderful whispering telephone mouth- 
piece enables you to talk freely without 
being overheard. Hold secret converse 
tion—Every advantage of a booth tele- 
phone—Sent postpaid for only 75 cents 
—Money back if not more than pleased. 
Get information other quick selling lines, 
ASSOCIATED MFRS. CO. OF ILL, 
1127-123 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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corporations having a combined capitaliza- 
tion of $12,871,327,450, shows 461,445 


railroad stockholders and 790,023 indus- | 


trual stockholders, being a total for 327 | 


American corporations of 1,251,468 stock- 
holders. The average holding of each stock- 
holder is 102.8 shares; and between 20 
per cent. and 30 per cent. of the’ stock- 
holders are women. 

“In 1912, 305,336 corporations, having 


a combined : capitalization of $61,738.,- 


The average holding of each stockholder 
and the proportion of women stockholders 
in these 305,336 American corporations is 
probably about the same as in the 327 
railroad and industrial corporations above 
mentioned. Accordingly, the total num- 
ber of stockholders in. American corpora- 
tions is probably about 6,000,000, and 
between 20 per cent. and 30 per cent. of 
these are doubtless women. 

‘*More than a third of these stockholders 
are presumably institutions, trust estates, 
Fully another third are un- 





|for other reasons, can not or will not or 
should not be directors. This leaves, out 
of the 24,357,514 adult males of 
United States (excluding negroes, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Indians), a scant 


| corporations of the United States. 


227,730.54, reported to the Commissioner | 
of Internal Revenue of the United States. | 


the 


two 
| million to man the directorates of all the 





‘*According to this calculation, 74,580 





My Beauty Exercises 
Will make you look younger and More Beautiful than 
all the external treatments you might use fora lifetime. 
My system removes wrinkles and lines, draws up sagging 
muscles, firms the flesh, rounds out the thin face, makes 
the complexion fresh as in -girlhood—without massage, 
vibration, astringents, plasters, chin straps, or an 
appliances whatever.—Just_Nature’s Way. I teac 
you a method for life. 


My svstem not onl 

LEAVES ‘THE MUSCLES AN LESH FIRM 

AFTER THE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH HAS 

BEEN WORKED AWAY. The Zoo thin neck can 

also be beautifully rounded and hollows filled out. | 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial Exercise 

will freshen your complexion and give it a most ex 

quisite coloring. 

Write today for my New Booklet on Facial Beauty Culture, 

Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions—F REE. 

KATHRYN MURRAY 

Dept. 135, 209 State St. Chicago 

The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise. 
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Dictate to the 


(Registered) 


letter you mail. 


Stores in the principal 
cities—dealers everywhere 


“Your Days Work ’’— 
a book we should like 
to send you 
Oficial dictating machine 


of the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition 
























Two people’s time 
getting ready to 
write one letter 


At $12 per week each one 
of your stenographers costs 
you 30 cents for every hour 
spent in taking notes. 


DICTAPAQNE 


and they spend no time tak- 
ing notes. They do produc- 
tive work all day long. 


This saving (net to mention 
the convenience of the Dic- 
taphone to you) equals the 
cost of the stamp on every 


The Dictaphone 


(Columbia Graphophone Co.) 
(Sole Distributors) 
Suite 1507, Woolworth Building, N.Y. 
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men are needed for 
rectors. 

“Every national-bank director must own 
at least ten shares of the bank’s capital 
stock; and if the bank becomes insolvent, 
a liability on account of the bank’s debts 
rests upon every owner of the bank’s stock. 
National-bank stock is seldom obtainable | 


at figures that yield large returns. Con- | 


national-bank di-| 





sequently, national-bank stock is not free ly | 
bought and sold; and, as the testimony | 
recently given before the House Judiciary 
Committee showed, national-bank direc- 
tors, possessing the reputation, qualities, 
|and abilities essential to these highly re- 
i positions, are not always easy to 
nd. 

“Under the Interlocking Directorates 
‘Bill, there can be no duplications among 
| these 74,580 national-bank directors. 
| Neither can any one of these national-bank 
| directors serve on the directorate of any 
|State bank, trust company, railroad, or 
| public-service company doing an’ interstate 
ote 


“This means that, after providing the 
national banks with directors, there will 
remain about 1,925,000 men to man the 
directorates of all the State banks, trust 
companies, railroads, public-service com- 
panies, and industrial, manufacturing, 
|mercantile, and miscellaneous corporations 
| of the United States. 

“The foregoing figures indicate that the 
banks and trust companies together com- 
| prise 246,970 directorships, and that the 
| public-service companies comprise 255,850 
| directorships. 

“Under the Interlocking Directorates 
Bill, there can be no interlocking between 
| these 246,970 bank and trust companies 
directorships in so far as these companies 
| are engaged in interstate commerce. 
| ‘All these 502,820 directorships must be 
|supplied from these 1,925.000 men re- 
|maining after the national banks have 
|been supplied with directors, interlocking 
| directorships being forbidden as_ between 
|banks and trust companies and _public- 
| service companies doing an_ interstate 
|business. Provision will then have to be 
| mace for the 1,479,102 directorships 
|comprised in the industrial, manufactur- 
ing, mereantile, and miscellaneous com- 
panies of the United States.” 





Mr. Montague then takes up the ques- 
| tion of qualification, in the sense that the 
man has already shown some ability in 
| dealing with business matters: 


‘Before any one can be deemed qualified 
| to deal with another’s money, he ought to 
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utely Safe 


Quick Sales. Write quick 
for terms. Big profits. Your 
terri is ope 


SAMPL® to Workers. 
THOMAS IRON CO. 
Lane St. Dayton, 0. 





Conservative Investments 


Many ougguations set forth in this 
Free Booklet have been followed by 
investors to great advantage. Our 


A 
6% Farm Mortgages 
on oe improveds land in the North- 
west are conservative investments. Dur- 
ing three decades no client has suffered 
a loss through us. ‘‘We’re Right on the 
Ground” and know values thoroughly. 
Shall we send Booklet A and current list? 


E.J. LANDER & CO. 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
Est. 1883, Capital and Surplus $400,000 








have demonstrated some ability in the 
management of his own affairs. Few of 
us would intrust the investment of our 


money to any one who had not been able 
in his own business to earn an income of 
at least $3,000 a year. 

“In 1912 the number of persons of in- 
comes of $3,000 and over was estimated 
by the experts of the Treasury Department 
at 425,000. These 425,000 persons, whose 








annual incomes amount to $3,000 and 
over, include men, 
| Making the smallest possible allowance for 
'the women and children included within 
this number leaves less than 300,000 men. 
| Omitting those who must devote their un- 
| divided attention to their own individual 
|business or profession, or who live too 
|far from the principal office of the corpora- 
tion to attend directors’ meetings, or who, 
for other reasons,can or will not or should 
not be directors, there remain fewer than 
200,000 men to supply the directorates of 
all the corporations of the United States. 


ing. They prove that universal education 
and wide opportunity are insufficient to 
develop qualifications and abilities that 
aptitude, training, experience, intelligence, 





women, and ion ian. 


‘These figures, certainly, are not flatter- | 














One-half actual size 
The thinnest watch made in America 
and Europe is a Gruen 


Standards in 
Watches have changed 


Many amar today who used to be satisfied 
with a watch that was ‘‘ Railroad Stand- 
ard,” ora watch ‘‘like my father carried,’ 
is replacing i it with that standard of today 
for a gentleman’s time- piece—the 


GRUEN 


Veri Thin Watch 


The’ Gruen Verithin is a genuine thin model 
watch. Its thinness is in the movement—not 
attained by such methodsas sacrificing the in- 
side dust protection cap in the back case, nor 
by patching a ladies’ size movement in the 
center of a thin-edged man’s case. 
In the Gruen Verithin, a unique arra 
of wheels saves half the space yet reta 
>and strength of parts. 
le the watch that “‘fite your pocket like a = 
silver dollar,"’ yet maintains the highest 
standards of precision timekeeping, 
Tho sag have written for the interesting 
Story of the Gruen Verithin’’—you should 
have, too. With it we will tell you how you 
can obtain a Gruen Verithin—as not every 
jeweler can sell you one of these beautiful 
precision watches. 


Men’s and Ladies’ Sizes 
Prices: $25 to 8250 | 


Highest perfection attainable in grades 
marked *‘ Precision’ 


THE GRUEN WATCH MFG. CO. 


**Makers of the famous Gruen Watches 
since 1876" 
Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch: American Pactory 
Cc. PR. Bidg., Toronto Cincinnati, U.S.A 
European Facto 
Madre-Biel Switz« tls and 
Duplicate parts to be had through Gruen 
dealers everywhere,insuring prompt 
repairs in case of accident. 
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Genuine “‘ Edwards.” 
Ready-made, fire-proof 
garages. Quickly set up 
any place. Direct-from- 
factory prices— $49.50 

and up. Postal brings 
illustrated 64-page catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg.Co., 337-387 Eggleston Av., Cincinnati.0. 


Pongo 


in Capsule Form. Handy for Desk or Home 


“NATURE’S FOOD” 


The first pressing of an Italian Olive Fruit, espe- 
cially selected and tested in our laboratory for its su- 
perior quality. Olive Oil Grape stimulate the appetite, 
enrich the blood and ward off disease. Their constant 
use gives a clear complexion and robust health. All 
first-class druggists sell them or you can order direct 
from the laboratory. 

24 for 25 cents. 100 for $1.00 
Literature free upon application 
GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY . 
108 Fulton Street New York City 
Makers of Ricinol-Grape Castor Oil 

















Smoke 5 Free 


and Prove lt forYourself! 


No matter how difficult it may be to satisfy your 
cigar taste—no matter how many scores or hun- 
dreds of kinds and grades of cigars you have tried in 
a vain search for YOUR “‘one perfect smoke’’—-you 
have a NEW pleasure anda DELIGHTFUL SUR- 
PRISE coming to you when you “‘light up”’ your first 
Gold Armor All Havana Cuban hand-made Cigar! J 











I, too, had searched in vain—I had almost reached the 
conclusionthat MY cigar taste C¢ JULDN'T be satisfied. 
But patience was rewarded--I found MY smoke at 
last. I located the maker in Florida, and 
bought an interest inthe factory, enlarged and 
modernized it in every way, and NOW we're 
selling our big output direct to the most dis- 
criminating smokers throughout all America. 


Hand-Made inTampa,Florida 
By Cuban Experts! © 


Every cigar we sell is hand-made by 
skilled Cuban labor from the Choicest 
Cuban leaf—richly fragrant, cool and 
mellow. The tobacco is the best that 
grows in Cuba—the semi-tropical cli- 
mate of Tampa, Aolds in the leaf its orig- 
inal fragrance, aroma and NATURAL 
moisture. he 

I make Armor Brand Cigars in five 
shapes and sizes. These cigars I claim 
are BETTER than Any t1oc to 25¢ 
cigars sold anywhere in America— 
but I sell them to you at only 4%¢c to 
11¢ each in lots of 50. 

Every box goes by prepaid express 
with privilege of smoking TWELVE 
from each box, and if they don't 
satisfy you COMPLETELY send 
them back at my expense and the 
test has cost you nothing. 


Write for Sample Box 


I want to send you five of my 
cigars as a sort of “‘Introduction.”’ 
Send me 20c as evidence of good 
faith and I'll send you a sample 
box of five such cigars as you 
couldn't duplicate for 50c in 
ANY cigar store in the land! 











paid, and a copy of illus 
booklet, “‘My Personal 
sage,’" containing the most 
liberal, quality-proving cigar 
offer ever known. Attach cou- 
pon to your business station- 
ery or business card, enclose 
20c stamps or coin, and mail 


‘© RANDOLPH ROSE 
55 Rose Bldg.,Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sample Box Coupon 
Randolph Rose, 55 Rose Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
For the 20c enclosed send 
me sample box of five (mild) 
(medium)—(strong) Armor 
Brand Cigars. 


Per- 
fecto— 
the 
Prince 

of All 
Havana 
Cigars. 
I'll bet you 
can’t match 
it anywhere 
for a quarter 
straight. On my 
factory-to-smoker 
plan you get it 
for only Ic. 


Name 
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Try this Adding Machine 


At our expense 


you one---by Parcel Post 

prepaid --- use it right on 
our desk, handy to your 
work. Pro’ 


It ®ill.add, subtract, 
multiply . divide, fig- 
aure interest and dis- 


> a i 
fully guaranteed. Write today. 
Write for Catalog No.17 
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and character alone can produce. They 
show that these qualifications and abilities 
are by no means so widely diffused as 
some would have us believe. 

**Out of these 200,000 men, 74,580, whose 
annual incomes are $3,000 or over, as 
already has been shown, are needed for 
national-bank directors. 

“After providing the national banks 
with directors, therefore, there will remain 
about 125,000 men to fill the directorships 
of all the State banks, trust companies, 
railroads, public-service companies and 
industrial, manufacturing, mereantile, and 
miscellaneous’ companies of the United 
States. 

“The banks and trust companies, it has 
been shown, comprise 246,970 director- 
ships, and the public-service companies, 
it is estimated, comprise 255,850 direetor- 
ships more. Under the Interlocking Direc- 
torates Bill there can be no interlocking 
between these 246,970 bank and trust- 
company directorships and these 255,850 
publie-service company directorships in 
so far as these companies are engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce. In the 
face of these prohibitions, therefore, all 
these 502,820 directorships must somehow 
be filled by the 125,000 men remaining 
after the national-bank directorships have 
been supplied. 

“This, plainly, is a practical impossi- 
bility. 

“There appear to be, therefore, not 
enough adult males in the United States, 
of ability sufficient to earn an annual 
income of $3,000 or over, who ean spare the 
time from their individual business or 
profession, or who ean attend the directors’ 
meetings, to fill one-third of the director- 
ships of the national banks, State banks, 
trust companies, and public-service com- 
panies of the United States. And even if 
there were enough for these directorships, 
no provision could be made for the 1,479,- 
102 directorships of industrial, manufac- 
turing, mercantile, and miscellaneous 
corporations.” 


While the revised antitrust bill, as now 
outlined, to some extent modifies Mr. 
Montague’s figures, the exemption provided 
in it as to interlocking directors appears, 
from newspaper accounts, to apply only to 
small banks. 


NO PROFIT FROM NEW HAVEN’S 
PASSENGERS 


In a report recently made by Howard 
Elliot to stockholders in the New Haven 
Railroad, an analysis was made of the 
rather exceptional relation which passenger 
traffic on that road bears to the total 
business: it is much higher in proportion 
to freight than it is on other great lines. 
Mr. Elliot remarks that if the railroads of 
the country were to be considered as one 
system it would be found that two tons 





|of freight were carried to one passenger. 
On the New Haven, however, only one- 
| third of a ton of freight is carried to one 
| passenger. He says in further detail on 
this subject: 


‘During the first eight months of this 
fiscal year the earnings from passenger 
trains were 50.6 per cent., and the earnings 
from freight trains 49.4 per cent. of the 
revenue from transportation service. In 
the same period the average cost (including 
taxes) of running all trains one mile was 
$2.12. The revenue per passenger-train 
mile was $1.90, and per freight-train mile, 
$4.17. The passenger-train mileage is 
about double the freight-train mileage, 
so that the disadvantage of the New 
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Custom Satisfaction 


in shirts ready to wear. 
You get it, at $1.50 up, in the 





Shirt 
sold by dealers nearly every- 
where. The shirt that is not 
only the criterion of fashion, but 
also sets the standard of value 
in men’s high-class shirts: 


Fit, color and wear guaranteed 


(ese Write us for **Ethics of a Gentleman's 
Dress"’ and catalog of Emery styles. 


W.M.Steppacher&Bro., Makers, Philadelphia 


Offices also: New York, Chicago, St. Louis 


SSL 
How to Argue and WIN! 


By Grenville Kleiser, Author of ‘‘ How to Speak in Public,” ete 

Do you need concrete suggestions for training your mind 
to accuracy of thought?—1or training yourself to be tacttul 
in approaching men to win them over to think as you do! 
Grenville Kleiser, lately of Yale Faculty, the wel!-know 
public-speaking coach and instructor, can give you thes 
practical suggestions. His methods are the result of many 
years’ successful experience in teaching men to ¢hink on 
their feet. He insists on clearness and conciseness d 
statements, skill in the selection of words, and the cultive 
tion of a strong, forceful personality. What does it mea 
to the lawyer?—to the preacher ?—to the business man?- 
to the politician?—to the Salesman?—to YOU?—to k 
able to Argue and WIN! 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New Yerk and Lond 


What Effect has 
PD religion Upen—4 
@ Temperament? 


A most interesting and instructive 
discussion of this problem is contained in the 
new book 


| 
Religion and Temperament 


By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, B.A. 
How far is religion only a matter of temper 
ament? The author has made a careful and scien 
H tific study of the various temperaments with which | 
mankind can grouped—the Sanguine, the 
Choleric, the Practical—and shows in a striking 
manner, giving historical examples, the effect ot 
religion on the varied temperaments dealt with. 
Large r2mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Haven as compared with roads having 
relatively more freight-train mileage is 
apparent. The passenger-train mile reve- 
nue is adversely affected by the large 
proportion of passengers carried on com- 
mutation and trip tickets. These pas- 
sengers comprise 43 per cent. of the total 
passenger's earried, and they yield but 
13.6 per cent. of the total passenger 
revenue. 

“Because of the low. passenger fares, 
both through and local, and because of 
the increasing costs of the service, much 
of the passenger-train service is operated 
for the convenience of the public at a loss. 
Taken as a whole, the passenger-train ser- 
vice justabout pays its operating expenses, 
but does not contribute anything directly 
to taxes and interest. The fairness of 
increasing passenger-rates, therefore, is 
obvious. 

“The average revenue from each pas- 
senger carried one mile on the New Haven 
Road is only 1.77 cents, and the average 
payment per passenger is only 32 cents. 
his low average is due to the large 
number of passengers carried in suburban 
territory at rates which range from one-half 
cent to 1 cent per mile. 

“At the same time the expenses of 
this commutation traffic are particularly 
heavy on account of the very burden- 
some cost of the passenger terminals both 
at New York and Boston. Notwithstand- 
ing the extremely low commutation rates, 
the efforts of some of the public author- 
ities have been to reduce them still further. 
The Public Service Commission of New 
York ordered substantial reductions in the 
very low commutation rates between 


New York suburban points and New York | 


City. The Supreme Court of New York 
set aside this order, but the New York leg- 
islature, which has just adjourned, passed 
an act making the same reductions. 

“While the company has had to add 
constantly to its capital investment and 
to increase its operating expenses, the 
freight-rates on the whole have remained 
stationary or have decreased. In ten 
years there has been a reduction of 69- 
1000 of a cent in the average rate received 
tor hauling two thousand pounds one mile. 
This very small sum, applied to the freight 
business of the New Haven road for the 
year ending June 30, 1913, would have 
increased freight earnings $1,800,000. 

_ “The increase in wages and the decline 
in freight-rates alone make a difference 


pof over $9,000,000 a year in income, equal 


to 6 per cent. on $150,000,000 of capital. 
“The company is underpaid for the 
arriage of mail and parcel post. For 
the carriage of mail and for other services 
performed by this railroad for the Post- 
fice Department the Government is now 
paying about $725,000 per annum. This 
“mount includes $21,000 for the parcel 
post. This is 9 per cent. less than the 
payments made for the mail service during 
he four-year period ending June 30, 1909, 
vhen the parcel post was not in operation. 
“A study by chartered accountants 
ade three years ago indicated that 
81,400,000 was approximately the sum 
0 which the company was entitled for 
‘atrying the mail. Instead, it was re- 
‘elving about half that sum, and since 
len the parcel post has been added 
ith no corresponding increase in pay, 
pn account of which the railroad is re- 
elving at least $700,000 per year less 
an it is fairly entitled to for carrying 
mail and poe post. In addition, the 
ailroad suffers a further loss in its express 
parnings becayse of the effect of the parcel 
post on the business of the express com- 
panies. Express revenues are also ad- 
ersely affected by the lower rates pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce 
ommission, effective February 1, 1914.” 
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MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


The New Model 
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540 East 


Best Meets the Requirements of 
AUTHORS AND LITERARY MEN— Because téalicizing can be done instantly 


and because the automatic action enables every man to be his own typist. 

The printing is always uniform, whether the stroke on the keys be heavy or 

; 

ESSAYISTS AND REVIEWERS— Because foot notes and quotations can be in- 
serted without delay and in a different style of type; 


SCIENTISTS AND MATHEMATICIANS — Because the scientific and mathemat- 

STATISTICIANS AND COMPILERS— Because two sets of type (each instantly 
available) with a polychrome ribbon afford almost unlimited possibilities in 
tabulating; 

PLAYWRIGHTS AND DRAMATISTS— Because entire plays as well as “part 


books” can be typewritten on a single machine, with all the ‘‘business’’ put 
in italics for distinct separation from the ‘‘lines’”’ and ‘‘cues’’; 


-ANGUAGES, in 350 SETS OF TYPE, CAN BE WRITTEN ON A 
SINGLE HAMMOND; 


AND ALL OTHER USERS who wish a typewriter possessing unlimited capacity, 


beauty of the work is extraordinary and noticeable. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


“Just turn the knob 
to change the type” 


ymbols, as well as ordinary English type, can be had ina single machine; 


AND TRANSLATORS — Because more than THIRTY DIFFERENT 


st speed and the best machine to be had at ANY PRICE 
PLEX HAMMOND is the most portable standard typewriter and the 


A more complete description of the interesting feat- 
ures of the Multiplex Hammond sent on request. 


69th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























How 

To Be 
Happy and 
Efficient, 
and Live 
Long 
Despite 
A 
WEAK 
HEART 
and 
Hardened 
Blood- 
Vessels 


The Heart and Blood- Vessels 


Their Care and Cure, and the General Management of the Body 
By I. H. HIRSCHFELD, M.D. 
In this new book is told the really interesting story of the heart, and how to 
lead a happy and efficient life even when it is sick and the blood-vessels are 


hardened. ‘The author, a prominent physician, discusses the correct man- 
agement of the body in regard to work, play, sleep, food, sex, climate, and 
the different values in life, and shows the way by which to reconstruct one’s 
system after it has been mismanaged. 

“Nothing like it has appeared for supplementing the wide work of human con- 
servation,” says the News, Chicago. ed 

“ This book should be an aid to humanity in general.” —News- Tribune, Detroit. 

Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail $1.39 





Fourth Enlarged Edition of the Standard Work for Physicians—Just Published 
HEART-DISEASE BLOOD PRESSURE 
and THE NAUHEIM TREATMENT 


By LOUIS FAUGERES BISHOP, M.D. 
Clinical Professor of Heart and Circulatory Diseases, Fordham University School of Medicine, NewYork 
This is the Fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition of the Standard Work for physi- 
cians on heart-disease with especial reference to blood-pressure and the Nauheim 
treatment Cloth, illustrated, $3.00 net; by maid $3.15 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 























Graceful and Faithful 
Marker of Time’s Flight 


Clocks, like friends, must be 
chosen with care— for clocks 
are lifelong associates. 


‘Theenduring charm and service 
of the Seth Thomas Empire 
Clock commend its admission 
into your home. Its chaste, 
dignified lines bespeak integrity 
and precision. The frame is 
gold-finished, with mechanism 
encased :in beveled glass. It 
sounds the hours and half hours 
on a deep-toned Cathedral bell. 
The Empire is but one style of 
the famous 


SETH IHOMAS 
Clocks 


It possesses the same high 
degree of worth which has 
bestowed upon them the title 
“for a century the national 
timekeepers.”’ 


Reputable jewelers show a 
broad variety of Seth Thomas 
clocks. You can besure of a sat- 
isfactory selection at a conveni- 
ent price whatever your fancy. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
15 Maiden Lane New York City 
Established 1813 





| that he should be given a degree. 




















Visible 
You Need It in Your Business and Should 


use AUTOMATIC FiLine 


DEVICES 

Why pay more for less efficient Filing Cabinets 
just because you are not posted on what 
wecean dofor you. Put. ff your purchase 
until you get our Tenth Annual Catalog 
and Factory to User Proposition. 9» 
Our immense line, exclusive fea- 
tures. practical specialties, popu- 
lar styles. improved methods and 
extremely low prices will 
interest you. 
Write today and state 

requirements. 

THE AUTOMATIC 

FILE & INDEX C©O, 

143-157 N. Pear! St., Green Bay, Wis. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 1077) 
will know as much about biology and an-| 
thropology as many of the professors. He | 
is saving up botany until after he gets to be 
a hundred years old and wants something | 
easy to do. 

For years Uncle Eddie has been a mem- 
ber of the Amherst Science Club, and it 
was the professors of science at Amherst 
College, who have so long known and 
respected his gifts, who proposed last year 
It made 
him very happy—and was fully as much of | 


|an honor to the college—revealing, as it 


did, a true respect for learning wherever | 
found—as it was to Uncle Eddie himself. | 

Uncle Eddie was never elected to Con- 
gress nor, so far as I know, to anything 
else, and never wanted to be; he is not 
rich, but comfortable; he is not famous 
beyond the limits of his own town; but 
somehow, it seems to me, he has lived a 
genuinely successful life. 


THE WOMAN MILITANT IN ULSTER 
CCORDING to the Portadown cor- | 
respondent of the London Daily Mail, 

the ‘‘men of Ulster” have found their 
strongest allies in the present difficulty in 
the women of Ulster. In the primitive 
state of war that continually threatens in 
the north of Ireland, the women find no 
need of militant methods to obtain the 
recognition of their lords. It is only in 
peaceful times that the woman needs to be 
militant to obtain her rights; in wartime 
her right to share equally in the struggle, 
and to bear her share of the burden of 
hardship, hunger, suffering, and death wd 
unquestioned. All the more credit to her | 
that she accepts this burden eagerly. 





| “*You’ll exeuse me, won’t you?” the 
Lady of the House said this afternoon, om 
soon as lunch was over. ‘‘I am due at my 
|ambulance class.”” And off she drove, as I | 
| have seen sO many drive or walk windy 
| off in all parts of Ulster, town and country | 
| alike, to be taught how to take their part | 
|in the war which threatens this unhappy | 
eer 

I do not believe that England at all real- 
| izes yet the spirit in which Ulster faces this | 
| possibility. Nothing illustrates it better | 
|than the frame of mind of the women. | 
They do not shrink from the day when they | 
may have to send their men-folk forth to | 
fight. There is no weak wailing among | 
them about the “‘ wickedness” or the ‘ bei 
edy”’ of war. 

In all ranks of life, Ulsterwomen are | 
moved by the same indignation, the same | 
obstinate resolve, which move their men. 
Some are even more resolute and more | 
angry. It is not only in the Ulster Club at | 
| Belfast that the talk is all of battalion | 
| drills and camps of instruction. It is not | 
| only in the smoking-room or the hunting- 
field that conversation turns inevitably | 
upon rumors of war. In the drawing-room | 
over the teacups I have listened to even 
| fiercer sentiment. At all dinner-tables the | 
women show themselves no less than men 
obsessed by one idea. 

Into Red-Cross work they have thrown | 








themselves with a passion for thoroughness. | 
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Perfectly 
Finished 
Wood Work 


Home-owners, amateur crafts- 
men and cabinet-makers wil! 
find that they can put a 
smooth, satiny finish on their 
fine wood work with a few 
sharp, clean-cutting strokes 
of the 


Starrett Scraper 


It has eight sharp cutting edges, 
each brought instantly into use by 
changing the angle of the ball-and 
socket joint and shifting the slip- 
onhandle, The jointed handle also 
permits working in difficult places. 
This tool is of the same quality 
as the Starrett measuring tools. 
They are sold at all good hardware 
stores. Send for our new, free 32) 

page catalog, No. 208.C., ace rh 

ine, 


“Che LS Starrett Co 


Yvorld’s Greatest Toolmakers 


Athol, Mass. 

















SHOWER 
SHAMPOO 
AND 
MASSAGE 
ALL 


Gives a New Joy to Bathing 
KNICKERBOCKER SPRAY-BRUSH 


Clean running water through hundreds of hollow rubber 
teeth of the SPRAY-BRUSH makes your bath strictly san- 
itary, refreshing and invigorating. Better than expensive 
overhead showers—costs only a fraction as much. This 
modern appliance thoroughly massages the skin—cleansing 
and washing away the impurities from every pore. Ideal 
for quick morning shower and shampoo. 

cleanses the sc: 
RUBBER. “WEAR FULLY 
three to five years. FITS ANY 








° brush is FLEXIBLE = 
the teeth to more efficient massaz 
sure it’s a Accept No Other Kind. 
On sale at leading Drug, Hardware, Department and Plumb 
ing stores. If your dealer doesn't handle—order direct. 
Which one of these styles shall we sehd you: Complete 
Bath Spray with Special Massage Brush, $1.75 ; Combination 
Shower Spray, Shampoo and Massage Brush, $3.00; Indis 
Rubber Shower, Massage and Shampoo Brush, with finely 
nickeled extension handle, $5.00. Sold on 10 days’ tria!. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed of money refunded. Send order today. 
Illustrated Folder Free : 
Knickerbocker Mfg. Co., 410—215 W. Schiller St., Chicago 
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Nothing will serve but that they must hold 
a certificate of efficiency. Little Society of 
st. John of Jerusalem manuals lie about in 
all their houses, to be picked up and pored 
over whenever there is a moment to spare. 
They practise upon their men-folk with un- 
tiring fingers. ‘‘I have been bandaged in 
every possible way,” a man told me rather 
plaintively, in Derry, ‘trussed up like a 
fowl, tied in knots all over.”’ “All for the 
cause,” retorted Madam briskly. Another 
lady lamented that a recent accident to her 
husband (x broken arm) had not happened 
after she was qualified to deal with it. I 
think she would really not be sorry if he 
were to break it again. Proof of the value 
of the training was given by two ladies who 
gave first aid to Colonel Hackett Pain the 
other day when he was badly thrown and 
trodden upon at a review. The sight of 
blood and a horrid, gaping wound, instead 
of weakening, seemed to stiffen them. They 
held an artery together during a long, 
rough drive and saved the colonel’s life. 

One of these was the wife of an Irish 
Peer. Most of the Red-Cross nurses are 
women of the more or less leisured class, for 
the simple reason that they have time to 
spare which other women with houses and 
families to look after can not give. But do 
not imagine that the other women, the 
working-class women, are any less keen. 
Many of them are more keen. I saw at the 
National Theater in Dublin a little play 
called ‘‘ The Orangeman,’’ which suggested 
that Ulster wives are tired of politics. I 
wonder if the author of that play has ever 
been in Portadown? Whenever there is 
trouble between Protestants and Catholics 
here, it is the Protestant women and girls 
who begin it. 


Unfortunately, as hinted above, not all 
the women are doing constructive, sane, and 
helpful things in the way of preparation for 
thethreatened disturbance. In many cases 
constructive patriotism gives way to a 
patriotic fervor of a decidedly destructive 
order. There are, it appears, frequent and 
bitter quarrels among the women, which 
need but little to start them, and are slow 
inending. Some instances are given: 

“In two minutes,” the owner of one of 
Portadown’s thriving factories told me, ‘‘ we 
could get up the most fearful row in there”’ 
(he nodded toward a weaving-shed). ‘‘The 
young girls are the worst of the lot. Once 
a Catholic temperance society was started, 
and little buttons given out to members 
with the head of the Pope on them. Wher- 
ever these buttons were seen there were 
fights; girls almost tore the clothes off one 
another. The big riots here, when six hun- 
dred police were sent into a little town of 
eleven thousand people, were started by 
women. The Catholics were going to have 
an excursion on a Sunday. Unfortunately 
It got talked about beforehand, and Prot- 
éstant feeling against Sunday traveling was 
aroused. An R. I. C. sergeant who was 
here then said to me afterward he would 
sooner go to ‘‘H—— than come back to 
Portadown!” 

That, it may be admitted, is bigotry— 
unreasoning, hereditary hatred. ‘‘ Don’t 
80 near that pit now,”’ shouted a woman to 
her child from the door of a cottage; ‘‘it’s 
full of wee Popes.” Here is the side of the 
Ulster movement, a very strong side, too, 
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HEN you go to buy a trunk, keep this one fact before 
you: that you are buying for now and for the future. 


A trunk is the poorest thing in the world on which to try and save money. 


No trunk can be too good for you— too strong—too serviceable. 


Pay enough for your trunk to get real value, sure service, but see that you get what 
you pay for. ‘That means, remember the Indestructo name. Compare the Indestructo 
with any other trunk made. See it side by side with other trunks in the stores. 


You will find that not one of them has the distinctive features of the Indestructo 
that not one of them gives you the same solid assurance of real worth and service— 
not one of them is so well able to care for itself in the crash and crush of hard bag- 
gage handling. 


One proving bit of evidence as to the standing of Indestructo Trunks in the busi- 
ness world is the way leading merchants —the best and wisest merchants have 
accepted the Indestructo. 


Remember that no other trunk can give you the service, satisfaction, the beauty 
and lasting value, and the special Five Years Insurance and Registry features that 
are all yours with the Indestructo Trunk. It is worth your while to buy right and 
be satisfied. 


Say to yourself, ‘“The next trunk I buy will be an Indestructo’’—Then make good 
on that promise. 


Our booklet explains that fully— ask for it. 


National Veneer Products Company 
pany 


2 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Indiana 





TYPEWRITERS 


5 =, FACTORY REBUILT 


Y Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers’ prices, 
Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 

m& Nearest-to-new on the market. Have 
. trademark and guarantee like new ma- 
chines, Are thoroughly rebuilt, highly 
polished, and perfect in appearance, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. We are the largest 


$ a System 
; BUYS as 
THIS 
HOME WATER 
Sixty Days Trial. Other 
sizes as low, for hand ‘or 
power. Write fornew way 
rebuilt typewriter concern in the world. piling vagontiets : <2 
Branch stores in leading cities. Write for catalog of standard makes. SIMPLEX WATER WORKS. 
American Writing Machine Co,, Inc., 845 Broadway, N. ¥. 


WORKS 


BALTIMORE, MD 


BUTTERFLIES, 


INSECTS AND MOTHS 


Reproduced in color. Two manuals giving common and 
scientific names. Price 27 cents each. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. NEW YORK 








SICK or WELL 


It doesn’t matter which—Come to—Las Vegas. To 
the well it increases the Joy o’ Living. To the sick 
Regained Health. Write Secretary, Y.M.C.A. for 
information. Las Vegas, New Mexico 
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Chocolate Covered 
Fruits z,Nuts | 


This new member of the large and 
growing family of Whitman sweets 
weighs 19 ounces. 


CHOCOLATE 
COVERED 


Fruits and Nuts 


Supplied by our sales agents almost every- 
where, Retails at $1.25, except in Canada 
and extreme west. Sent postpaid if no agent 
is convenient. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Makers of Whitmands Instantaneous Chocolate 
end Marshmallow W hip. 




















Vas! 
Mail 
Postal 


You can buy this beautiful 
Morris chair direct from our 
factory at half the price asked 
at retail stores. We build it in . 
four sections—ship it to you at For Th IS 
knock-down freight rates in com- 
pact crate. oF ¢- | log 


Buy Direct—Save $8. 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, 
etc., plus the one usual small profit to us. 
e save you all other unnecessary ex- 
penses. esell from our catalog 
only and ship from our own fac- 
tories direct to 
you. Back of 
this chair and 
every other 


Piece is our 
aran 


you are not satisfied 
at any time within a full 


Only 


$8.95 In Four Sections | 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the care and 
skill of the old master cabinet makerg—possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. 
Eight different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt 
craftsmanship in living, dining, bedroom and den furniture 
—in sections—at 30% to 60% savings. Sent free—postpaid 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 519 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio | 
ee See 





|with a 
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with which it is impossible to sympathize. | 


I said something guarded about bigotry ey 


a woman I was visiting in County Antrim, 
the wife of an engineer who has lived many 
years abroad and is certainly not “narrow” 
in the ordinary sense. ‘“‘Bigoted? Of 
course we are,” she replied, ‘“‘and thank 
God for it.” 

So far as they ean help, they are ready 
to take their part, and they will not hear 
excuse for a man who fails to take his. 
The Old Testament spirit has entered into 
them. Even their bigotry has something 
about it which sets it apart from ordinary 
religious intolerance. It is like an emotion 
of Furies or Valkyries—a surging-up of 
elemental hate. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


On Second Thought.—SHe—‘ I think 
handsome men are dreadfully insipid.” 

Hre— So do—that I—er—well.”’— 
Cornell Widow. 


Is 


Anomalous.—Tommy—‘ Pa, what is an 


| anomaly? ” 


Pa—‘‘ An anomaly, my son, is a poet 
collar that is too small for his 
neck.’’—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


And Mrs. Grundy ? 


Solomon Grundy 
Hesitated Monday, 
One-stept Tuesday, 
Tangoed Wednesday, 
Lame-ducked Thursday, 
Maxixed Friday, 
Half-and-halfed Saturday— 
And as there was nothing left to learn ex- 
cept La Furlana, which isn’t popular yet, 
Rested on Sunday— 
This is the end 
Of Solomon Grundy. 
—New Vork Tribune. 


Training the Other Woman’s Child 


They all sat round in friendly chat 
Discussing mostly this and that, 
And a hat. 


Until a neighbor's wayward lad 
Was seen to act in ways quite bad; 
Oh, ‘twas sad! 


One thought she knew what must be done 
With every child beneath the sun— 
She had none. 


And ere her yarn had been quite spun 
Another's theories were begun— 
She had one. 


The third was not so sure she knew, 
But thus and so she thought she’d do— 
She had two. 


The next one added, ‘‘ Let me see; 
These things work out so differently.” 
She had three. 


The fifth drew on her wisdom store 
And said, “I'd have to think it o’er."’ 
She had four. 


And then one sighed, “‘I don't contrive - 
Fixt rules for boys, they're too alive.”’ 
She had five. 


“IT know it leaves one in a fix, 
This straightening of crooked sticks."’ 
She had six. 


And one declared, ‘“‘There’s no rule giv'n, 
But do your best and trust to heav'n!”’ 
She had sev'n. 
—Alice Crowell Hoffman, in The Woman's Home 
Companion. 
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Esterbrook’s 
Relief No. 314 


is an extraordinary 

pen that adjusts itself 

to any desired slant and 

writes smoother than the 

old goose quill. Made of spe- 

cial alloyed metal—won’t corrode 
—and finished like a gold pen. 

Send 100, To Toe wet vecdiar p-an 


cluding the famous Falcon 048. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York Camden, N. J. 








Genuine 


Walrus Bag 


ON APPROVAL 
Let us send you this bag on 
approval. If-satisfied, seni 
us $5.00—if not, return at 
our expense. 

Leather lined, 3 Pockets 
French Sewed Fdges, Solid 
Corners, Brassei Key Lok 
and Catch. Reg. price $7.4 
to $10.00. 16o0r isin. Write 
today. Send no money. 





PREPAID 
AUSTIN'S SHOPS, 10 Court 8t., Binghamton, N. Y. 
have always been mighty in 
teresting people, and nobody 


THE IRISH knows them better than Justia 


McCarthy. He knows their past as thoroughly as he does 
their present, and when he tells all about both in his boot 
“Ireland and Her Story,”’ he makes a story which th 
critics unite in pronouncing “‘as fascinating as a novel” 
One might add that this brillant little history is much mot 
fascinating than many novels, and better yet, it is true. Th 
price is only $1 postpaid. 


AGAIN, are celebrated fi 

HE IRIS their rollicking humor and kee 
wit. Good stories of themar 

always welcome. Certainly when one of the cleverest d 
Irish storytellers brings outa book it can not fail to make 
hit. Seumas MacManus is the present day Prince of Ind 
Storytellers, and his book ‘* The Red Poocher,”’ has be 
greeted everywhere with such superlatives of praise that 


is useless to’ try to quote them. May as well let evey 


reader invent his own exclamations of delight when lt 
closes the book, It can be had for 75 cents postpaid. 


ONCE MORE, are _lovet 
H IRIS through and through. Whe 
we want an ideal love sto, 
we pick out a gallant, poetic, passionate Irishman and hi 
blue-eyed colleen, and we are pretty sure to develop a lor 
story fit to set to music or put upon the stage. ‘There a 
always novelty, humor, tenderness, passion, and som 
times tragedy in them. Anna MacManus, sometims 
known as ‘* Ethna Carbery,” the wife of Seumas Me 
Manus, was endowed with a rare insight into the charactt’ 
and nature of these people—her people. With the pené 
an artist and a great love in her heart, she has written # 
beautiful, throbbing, magically appealing Irish love ston 
which now appear in the book ““The Passionate Hearts 
a treasure for any one. The price is 75 cents postpaid. 


THE IRISH tecstictctcre, : wealth 


legend, folk-lore, and myth 

ogy. The wonderful doings 
of their ancient kings and warriors read like fairy tales, 
such indeed they are in large part. Magic swords, speas 
and armor; the miraculous “ quicken-tree,”” grown fromi 
fairy seed 3 the fairy fleeces ; the wonderful whistler who 
flute-like notes charmed his enemies into fateful sleep; 
superhuman prowess of the old-time heroes; the devoilt 
of friends and the relentless hate of enemies—all play 
portant parts in the legendary past of this picturesq# 
people. Anna MacManus, author of “ The Passi 
Hearts,” has given us nine stories of Irish adventut 
legend, and mythology in her new book “In the Celté 
Past.” The stories glow with warm color and throb W 
chivalrous action and exciting adventure. The price d 
“*In the Celtic Past ” is the same as that of ‘‘ 7/e Paw 
tonate Hearts,” 75 cents postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New Yat! 
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May 2, 1914 


At Last—News Irem—English Society | 
Women Take up Poker. 

Epitor’s Notre—London Bridge is fall- 
ing down.— Pelican. 


Customary Place.— (From the New York | 
Sun): “ The little girl said she had been | 
whipt as far back as she could remember.” | 

| 
| 


—Harvard Lampoon. 


Reassuring.—‘‘ Is my wife forward? ”’ 
asked the passenger on the Limited. | 
“She wasn’t to me, sir,’’ answered the | 
conductor politely.—Purple Cow. | 
—_— 
Soaked.—FrEsHMAN—“ Why don’t they | 
wear Watches with full dress? ”’ 
Dormire—‘ No one could get them 
both out at onee.’”’—Columbia Jester. 


Canny Mary.—Will and Mary had been 
busy courting for over two years, meeting 
every night in Hope Street, Glasgow. 
About a fortnight ago, Will, in parting 
with his beloved, made the usual remark: 

“T’ll meet ye in Hope Street to-morrow 
nicht. Mind and be punctual.” 

“"Deed, aye, Will, lad,” replied Meg, 
with a merry twinkle in her eye. ‘ We 
hae met noo a lang time in Hope Street, 
an’ 1 was jist thinkin’ that it was high time 
we were shiftin’ oor trystin’-place a street 
farther along. Whit wad ye say to Union 
Street? ’’—T%t-Bits. 


Had Been Looking.—‘‘ Mother,” said 
Bobby, after a full week of obedience, 
“have I been a good boy lately? ”’ 

“Yes, dear,” replied his mother, “a 
very, very good boy.” 

“And do you trust me?” he continued. 

“Why, of course, mother trusts her 
little boy !’’ she answered. 

But the chastened child was not pacified. 
“IT mean really, really trust me, you know,” 
he explained. 

“ Yes, I really, really trust you,” nodded 
his mother. ‘* Why do you ask? ” 

“Just because,” said Bobby, diving his 
hands into his pockets and looking her in 
the face. ‘If you trust me like you say 
you do, why do you go on hiding the 
jam? ”’—Intermountain Catholic. 


She Found It.—She was in the habit of 
cleaning her front door-step on Saturday 
nights in order to avoid the necessity of 
Sunday labor, and was so engaged on one 
oceasion when she was alarmed, by the 
squeaking of a rat. She beat a hasty re- 
treat into the house, but, emboldened by a 
little family counsel and armed with a 
brush, she returned to the door-step to slay 
the rodent. 

Several lusty blows in the darkness at 
the door-step had no effect beyond bringing 
forth a few more squeaks from the invisible 
tat. A kindly passer-by offered his aid, on 
learning the cause of the trouble, but his 
efforts with the brush were no more effec- 
tive than the female’s. The rat would not 
be killed, nor would it go away. It would 
do nothing but squeak, and at last the 
effort was given up. Next morning the 


lady's neighbor, addressing her over the | 


back-yard wall, said: 

“Mrs. , did you find an india- 
tubber doll in front of your house last 
hight? ~My children lost one.” —Tit-Bits. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


1089 


New England 


Vacation Land 


Unrivalled combi 
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REFUSE BURNER 


Combined 


contains a galvanized garbage 
can belowthe ground, keeping 
it free from frost in the 
winter and from the hot 
sun in summer. 

Cannot be entered 
by flies, dogs or 
tats, Operated by 
the foot. 6@ Write 
Sor catalog, prices 
and name of your 
local dealer. 

The Majestic Company 
420 Erie 8t., Huntington, Ind. 


a. 


BECAUSE IT’S “THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 

















makes and burns its own gas. Costs 
2c. a week to operate. No dirt. 
grease nor odor. A pure white light, 
more brilliant than electricity or acet- 
lene. None other so cheap or effect- 
ive. Agents wanted, Write for cata- 
logue and prices. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th Street, Canton, O. 
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NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 








beaches and the old, old sea. 


design of a piece of tapestry. 


N. Y., for copy of book, 





Live at One of Long Island’s 
Seashore ‘Tuxedos 


ECOME. acquainted with this friendly charming place of 
great lawns, deep verandas, and country clubs brilliant and 
simple; of harbors and inlets that are a joy forever to yachts- 

men; of Elizabethan cottages and French chateaux; of white sandy 


KNOW LONG ISLAND AND 
REAL LIFE 


It has as much variety of life and country as may be found in the 


America where the hills lie only half an hour or so away from the 
sea, enchanting locations for the country home. 


Send ten cents postage to the General Passenger Agent, 
Long Island R.R., Room 325, 
**Long Island and Real Life, °’ 
with many pictures showing the character of the country. 


It is one of the few regions in 


Pennsylvania Station, 











YOUR OPPORTUNITY.—Do you want a | A 


perfectly safe investment? The best security 
is earth itself. Values on Long Island are 
bound to keep increasing. New York City is 
only 3x17 milesin area. Population increas- 
ing 360,000 yearly. People now being forced 
to live on Long Island. We offer you lots 
2000 square feet on high and dry property, 
in second largest town on South Shore of 
Long Island. $50 per lot, $10 down and $2 
per month. Guaranteed titles. Trolley line 
on property. 6 minutes from depot. 8 min- 
utes from Great South Bay. Write for map 
and details. 
SUBURBAN PROPERTIES CO., Inc. 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


VIRGINIA Tec 





A SOUTHERN HOME FOR SALE 
A 16 room residence with all conveniences 
on lot 100x300 in historic Hampton, Va. 
One block from car line—20 minutes to Old 
PointComfort. Adjoining this property are 
66 lots, each 100 x 25 ft., under cultivation— 
also lot 100 x 40 ft. with 9 room house with 
modern conveniences—also lot 100 x 60 ft. 
with double house containing 7 rooms on 
each side, modernly equipped. All above 
mentioned properties may be bought as one 
piece or separately to suit purchaser. 
want to sell this property within 60 days 
and will make special terms for quick pur- 
chase, For full information write 

E. Virginia Fergusson 
519 N. King St. Hampton, Va. 





FOR SALE.—Farm of 842 Acres situated 
between two Railroads with 9-room Colonial 

3rick Building in Grove. Four tenant houses 
andallnecessary out-buildings. Well watered 
with springs and branches. All surrounded 
with good fences. The soil is suitable for 
grain, grass, alfalfa, etc. About 450 Acres 
cleared. a covered with Timber estimated 
at 15,000,000 feet. 

For full information write 

. J. Carter, Bryant, Va. 


FLORIDA 


THE GOLD COAST OF FLORIDA. 
The groves of grapefruit and oranges laden 
with golden spheres bring real gold to the 
growers. You cannot mine for the metal 
here, but, golden returns are annually had 
from cultivating the deep rich soil, under a 
winter sun, ripening products in midwinter. 
Celery yielding 900 to 1000 crates the acre— 
Cabbage yielding 200 crates to the acre— 
Strawberries contjnuous in bearing Nov@m- 
ber to June— 
There is gold to be had by intelligent effort 
on those soils. e will tell you how. 
J. A. PRIDE, General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Suite 361, 
Norfolk, Va. 








__ MAINE 
SUMME R ‘COTTAGE on M: rine Coast. ll 


miles East of. Portland, for sale, fully fur- | upon beautiful beach (go bathing in your own 


Frequent | frontyard) to rent for July and August—fully 
Address Charles P. Sher- | 


nished, with boats and wharf. 
steamboat service. 
man, 1001 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD HOME AT A BARGAIN. 
Live in your own home in beautiful West- 
chester County, N. Y. 50 minutes from New 
York City, Only $800 cash (rest on mort- 
gage) required to buy this fine, modern home 
—8 rooms, bath, all improvements, side- 
walks, sewers, etc.; four minutes from station; 
three minutes from Church; short ride by 
trolley to Rye Beach; Fruit Trees; grape 
arbor; vegetable garden; poultry house and 
run. For particulars address M. Hall, 648 
Sixth Ave., New York. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





FOR SALE 
Gentleman’s Country Place 
in the Berkshire Hills 
Seventy acres of land, beautiful old 
|elms and maples; natural woods. 
| Large house, 5 master’s bedrooms, 
|3 baths, 3 servants’ rooms; town 
water; electricity; steam heat; 
|garage. On trolley and railroad; 
|g miles from Pittsfield, 15 miles 
from Lenox; elevation 1,450 feet. 
Paying poultry plant; present ca- 
pacity 1,200 laying hens. Price 
$18,000. For particulars and pho- 

tographs address owner. 
NORMAN HAMER 
Dimsal House, Hinsdale, Mass. 











SOUTHERN FARMS 





DON’T PAY RENT—Buy Southern Land— 
prices now extremely low—natural increases 
will return your money in a few years—well 
farmed, annual profits will run even more. 
Dairying, live stock, poultry, fruit and truck 
are a few of the big money- making lines. 
Write for ‘Southern Field” magazine and 
farm lists. M. V. Richards, Land & Ind. Agt., 

Southern Ry., Room 57, Washington, D. C. 





OREGON 





We offer 17 Million Feet Fir, Oregon Coast 
Timber Land. Splendid timber. ‘60%” will 
saw “40% clear.” Logging conditions good. 
Will be tributary to three large Mills on good 
harbor for ocean shipment. $25,000 now. 
Fullest guarantee. A splendid purchase. 
Mary Semones, owner, Forest Grove, Oregon. 





TENNESSEE 


PHOSPHATE ROCK DEPOSITS 
For Sale.—500 acres of blue rock phosphate 
land near Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., containing 
| 2,000,000 tons running from 58 to 72% bone 
| phosphate of lime. Spur of L. & N. °R. R. 
}runs through it. Capt. W. N. Hughes, U.S. 
| .. 523% Broadway, Nashville, Tenn: 








CONNECTICUT 








| Summer Cottage, Connecticut shore, directly. 


furnished, six bedrooms, running water; elec. 


442 SHIPS 
1,417,710 
TONS 


World’s Largest 
Steamships 


“IMPERATOR” 


and 


“VATERLAND” 


LONDON 
PARIS, HAMBURG 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


by Steamships 
Hamburg and Moltke 


Ports of call: 
Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa 


Two Cruises 


Around the World 
via Panama Canal 


135 days each cruise— 
$900.00 and up 


Leaving New York, January 16, 1915, 

by S. S. CINCINNATI. January 31, 

by S. S. CLEVELAND. Itinerary 

includes San Diego and Panama- 
Pacific Expositions. 

Cost includes all necessary ex- 

penses afloat and ashore. 


eae annem a 
Write for illustrated book 
giving full information. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, 
Montreal 


Tare RS TO EUROPE 
From $170 to S8io 
ries Mailed Free 
RSTERS 
1W 30th St oN 








EUROPE 


Attractive Trips at Moderate Cost 
Mediterranean and rn Co 
Efficient Management. Smal! Parties, 
Pension Tours at low rates 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Inclusive rates: $1625 and a 
The Pilgrim Tou 
300 wont Street, Bostent 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents 
New York Phila. Chicago San Fran, 











RAYMOND - WHITCOM 
ITOURS| 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING TRAVELER 
WHO DEMANDS THE BEST 


The Most Wonderful Itineraries Ever Planned 
SPECIAL TOURS 

British Isles, North Cape, Russia, 

Grand Swiss Tour, Grand German 
Tour, Spain, General Tours 

Small Parties. Frequent Departures, 
AUTOMOBILE TOURS 
Through the most picturesque 
parts of Europe. $800 to $1350, 








ROYAL TOUR ‘Booker 


Booklet 

_—— Tours to Europe wit — 
ecreational Features. $440 u 

ROYA AL TOURS, 1 Madison Ave., New York 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Year’s tour, including Cashmere ani 
Bagdad, August. Other Tours later, 

Which Booklet may we send you? 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 
Boston New York Phila. Chic. S.Fr, 











The Economical European Guide 
tells how to see All Europe (England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzer 
land and Italy), in 50 days for $10», or in1W 
days for $170, etc. (complete expens 

How to travel all over Belgium ri $2.2. 
Switzerland $8.68; Italy $12.28. Saves 75 every 
way. 5th Edition, 120 pages. Price 25 cents. 
David McKay, Pub.,604 8. Washington Sq,, Phils, 


GRAND TOUR AROUND THE WORLD 
Leaving New York Oct. 31st. Small select 
party. Highest grade of travel throughout 
Write for booklet O. 

Topham Tours, 305 S. Rebecea St., Pittsburgh, fh 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


33rd Season—Limited Parties 
Exceptional Advantages 
PAINE TUURS, GLENS FALLS, 5.1, 























Small party via Mediterranean June 27 
L. G@. MONTE, Myrtle St., Springfield, Mass, 
Small party sails June 6, Mediterranean route, 


70 days, $485. Prof. WM. DAY CROCKETT, State 
College, Pa. 


Prot 











C hoop 


everything seen under expert leadership. Literature realy 
THE = cuauTauqua Tours, 





MARQUETTE BUILDII OniCaed 








Classified 





Columns 




















| tric lights. Address H. 'L. B., care Digest. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Bestresults. _Promptmess assured. Sen 
sketch or model for free search. 

Watson E. CoLteman, Washington, D. C. 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $9.000 offered 
for Certain Inventions. Book ‘How to Ob- 
tain a Patent” and ‘What to Invent,” sent 
free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your patent for 
sale at our expense. yg ey 16 years. 
Address CHANDLER & CHANDLEE, Patent 
Attorneys, 940 F Street, Washington, D.C. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wantedsent free. 
Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. 4 
Owen, 45 Owen Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANDY AND PRESERVES made at home 
from the famous Niggerhead Cactus, will 
complete your list of home confections. 
10lbs. ee eanecee $1.00. 
W. BOWLES, Buckeye, Ariz. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


A Young German Lady, with German 
state certificate,,wishes a position ina 
family as Governess to teach German, 
drawing .and? painting during summer 
vacation. References exchanged. Adel- 
heidWillich, Smead School, Toledo, Ohio 








ATENTS ©<CURED OR FEE E RE 
TURNED. Ss etch for free report as 
peveneliiy. GUIDE BOOK and WHA! 
x “NT, po valuable List of Inver 
tions yates sent free. ONE MILLIO 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pa 
ents secured by us advertised iree in World’ 
Progress: sample free. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D.C. 





Men of Ideas and inventive ability should 
write for new * Lists of Needed Inventions, 
“Patent Buyers” and “How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. Ii, 
Washington, 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


GE NUINE TYPEWRITER BAR: 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. J: 
Peabody, 286 Dev onshire St -» Boston, Mass. 


THIS MONTH. —100 ‘No. 3 3 Oliver Visible 
Typewriters at a sensational price. Terms 
$3 a month—5 Days Free Trial—completly 
equipped. Guntentess same as if regulat 
catalog price were 
United States Cilia Exchange 
Dept. 253, Federal Life Bldg., Chicago _ 


PLAYS— ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, | Monologues, Di 
alogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills; Musical Pieces 
Entertainments for ali occasions, _Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T.S, Denison§ 
Co., Dept. 34, Chicago. 
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Canadian ‘To Europe 
Northern. Montreal-Quebec to Bristol En 


"Royals 





Chicago, Il., 64 W. Adams St. 
st, Paul, Minn., 4th & Jackson Sts. 
Duluth, Minn., 424 W. Superior St. 
San Francis. Cal., 250 Market St. 


Toronto, Ont 


2% days on the beautiful, historic St. Lawrence, 3% days at sea, 
to Bristol, Eng. (2 hours to London). Speedy, restful voyage to Eu- 
rope. Our palatial speedy steamships “Royal Edward” and “Royal 
George” are equipped with every convenience for your comfort — 


Cabins “de Luxe” 


— suites and rooms with private baths, elevators, wireless, six passenger decks, spa- 
ciouspromenades, etc. Call or write to any agent for booklet, sailing dates, cabin chart. 


Canadian Northern Steamships, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Pittsburg, Pa.. 
Halifax, N.S., 123 Hollis St. { Montreal, Que 


. 68 King St., E. | Ottawa, Ont., Russell House BI’k. 
Quebec, Que., Can. North. Dpt. | Winnipeg, Man 


via Scenic St.Lawrence 


214 Park Building 
. 226 St. James st 


. 583 N. Main St 











Five Series of Spring 
FUROPE and Summer Tours 

to all parts of the 
ontinent. Early tours via Mediter- 
ranean, Complete range of routes and 
fares, Exclusive features, 


ROUND THE WORLD 


ours de Luxe, 43d Annual Series. 
he best routes. Program ready. 


Send for program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 5th Ave., New York 


DELTA TOURS 


Summer vacation tours to Europe. Small 
parties. Inclusive prices. Moderate cost. 
/ Send for Booklet and itineraries. Frank 


R. Selleck,215 N.Mon roe St. Peoria, Il. 


All 





@tt aBouwrT TRAVEL & TOURS '~% 


® e 
WEDEN ann DENMARK 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 

18 BROADWAY, GEN L. AGENCY. NEW 


GYPT and ORIENT, MAY 23 


EST OF EUROPE, June 20-24. It.—Eng. Send 
for Plans, Methods, Booklets, etc. 
NIVERSITY TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB, Syracuse, N.Y. 


UROPE;ORIENT 


FREE detour toGreece. Co-operative, high grade. 
st value ever given. Small, select parties; expert 
aders. Best references. 14th year. Orient, Apr. 29; 
ufope, June; World, Oct. Representative wanted 


{.and Mrs. Libby, SOUTHERN BUREAU OF 


RAVEL, Box D, Spartanburg, S. C 
o 

S415 cis, Europe 
First cabin. University man 


ader. Other tours. The Shelton Parties, 
jox X, 1049 Old So. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 


UROPEAN VACATION TOURS 


Italy, Switz., Ger., Fr., Eng., Norway 
165—TWENTY SEPARATE TOURS—$535 





NAPLES 


BUREAU OF 


SSS University Travel 


The best touris the one that has the best leader, 


it matters little where he goes. 








To Italy: Sail April 

SPRING 
To Spain: Sail May 
7. Leader: Mr. Rossi- 








25. Leader: Prof. E. 
TOURS W. Clark of Rome. 

ter Howard of Paris. 

Extensions to France, Germany, England, 

orway 


To Greece: Sail June 








6. Leader: Dr.C. L. 


SUMMER qretbeock of Boston. 
taly: Sz 
TOURS 37. Ecoles Dr.T.L. 








To Norway: Sail June 16. 


Other Tours. 


Wright of Beloit. 
" Leader: Dr. 
Geo. H. Allen of Berlin. 


Other Leaders. All Seasons. 
Write for our literature. 
19 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON, Mass. 











Summer Round Trips 866 
and $100, including berth 
and meals. No tours like 
these anywhere. 

H. BUNCH, @., P. J 
Steamship (o0..509 Lowman 
Bldg.. Seattle, Wash. 














102 Congregational House, 


EUROPE — ORIENT 


An especially fine tour sailing June 27. 
Other tours, various dates and routes, 


Norway, Sweden and Russia. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Summer tour via Siberia. 
Westward and Eastward in Fall. 


SUMMER TOUR TO JAPAN 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS 


Whatever your travel desires, write us. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 








Travel and Resort Directory 
Famous Centres of Switzerland 


When visiting Europe, one should on no account fail to visit 
the places mentioned below. Every one of these renowned 
centres has a peculiar charm of its own and the following list 
will prove of material assistance in the planning of a trip. 














The Offic ial Information Bureau of Switzerland in New York has prepared a little 
package of illustrated literature describing all the places mentioned hereafter. This 
package, known as Parcel No. 23, will enable anyone to plan a delightful holiday. 


Parcel No. 23 is free on personal application or by mail for 15¢ postage. 

the picturesque capital of Switzerland, always exercises a great attrac- 
tive power by its characteristic aspects and its marvellous natural po- 
sition. The old quarters have kept their fascinating medieval appear- 
ance, which the artistic towers and the many curious fountains render still more 


striking. 
Bernese Oberland. The favorite meeting-place of Americans 


Interlaken berlz The : _Ame 
abroad. Starting-point for all the famous excursions in the 


Bernese Oberland, finest view of the Jungfrau. Magnificent Kursaal with 
splendid orchestra. Golf links. Lawn-tennis, Rowing, Fishing. 


B b 1 Railways in the region of the Jungfrau. Collective 

ernese €riand excursion tickets at reduced prices. Murren, 5368 

feet; Wengernalp-Scheidegg, 6770 feet; Schynige 

Platte, 6463 feet; Scheidegg-Eismer-Jungfraujoch, 11,451 feet. Leading to the 
famous Alpine resorts of Murren, Grindelwald, Wengen, Breitlaunen. 

I *h “5 The most beautiful and most attractive mountain stations, 

e€ T1SOMNS including the marvellous Engadine, and the health resorts 

Raetian Railway and the electric Bernina Railway. 


avos and Arosa. Most delightful journey by the famous 

# Undoubtedly the most beautiful resort in Southern Switzerland. _In 

ugano the heart of the Swiss-Italian lake district. Most convenient starting- 
Kursaal. 


Berne 


The oldest and most celebrated climatic health resort in the 


point for excursions. Mild climate. Superb all-year-round sojourn. 
Golf. Tennis. 


The Great National Exhibition of Switzerland 


Every one who goes abroad this year 
should make it a point to visit the Nation- 
al Exhibition of Switzerland which takes 
place in Berne, the picturesque capital, 
from May 15to October 15. It will prove 
one of the big European events. 

It will be a harmonious display of the 


entire industrial and social life of the 
Swiss people and will give foreign visitors 
an intimate understanding of life in the 
Alpine Republic. 

Such a comprehensive Exhibition has 
not been seen in Switzerland for seven- 
teen years. Ask for booklet. 


Hotel Tariffs in Switzerland ~ 
Full particulars of a reliable and official character about Hotels in all parts of 
Switzerland, on the Lake of Constance, on the Lake of Geneva, the Italian Lakes and 
the Chamonix Valley will be found in the well-known Hotel Guide of Switzerland, 
1914 edition, just out. (By mail for 1oc postage from the address below.) 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU OF SWITZERLAND 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Residences 10 Days to Japan 


Residence of Queens 
Fascinating Trip 


— 


8 hours from Paris on 


TEMPLE(QOMI TOURS 
Sail {n April, May, June, July. Best 
routes, best management, best testimonials 
ress 


ree Booklet D 601 Boylston St., Boston 


urope via Mediterranean ¥{‘'n 


PARIS-LYON- 
+ MEDITERRANEER 


The quaint cities, wonderfal shops and 
amusing people of the gay little Island Em- 
sire, are now reached almost as quickly as 
[Sastre 








RT UNITIES 
OR FEE RE 


r free report as 
YOK and WHA! 
le List of Inven 
INE MILLION 
invention. Pat 
:d iree in Worid’ 


Jashington, D.C. 


ive ability should 
eded Inventions, 
low to Get Your 
' Advice FREE. 
ttorneys, Dept. I8, 


BARGAINS 


RITER BAR- 
ke, will quote you 
ms. Write for 

catalogue 10. L. J. 
$t., Boston, Mass. 
. 3 Oliver Visible 
nal price. Terms 
Trial—completely 
me as if regulat 


iter Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago 

‘AIN MENTS 
, Monologues, Di 
el Material, Jokes 
Is;Musical Pieces, 
asions. _Make Up 
e. T.S, Denisone 


Longand short tours sail June—July via 
Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain, Algiers 
on Tours, 210E. Preston St., Balti 


and lowest prices in the world. Add 
MPLE TOURS 


149 Tremont St. 


Boston, Mass. 





embership in a Clark Party 

Msures a tour intensely satisfying. $275 up 
Dr mid-summer vacations, North Cape and 
hers, Frank C, Clark, ‘Times Bldg., N.Y. 
Around the World 


LARK TOURS 4;3324 Won 


Leadership and agreeable companionship, 
pmbined with our service, make for the 
eatest satisfaction. Eastbound and west- 
ound tours in the fall. Small parties. 

RANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 








NCIES in a small private party 
7, to be conducted by a widely 
college professor and his wife. 
zores, Gibraltar, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
any, Holland, Paris, England. 79 days, fin- 
ions, moderate price. Address 

cle Road, Rochester, N. ¥. 


{USTRO-AMERICAN LIN’ 
European Trips forthe Rough Season 
ne Quiet SouthernTrack toAlgiers, 
orth Africa, and the classic sunny 
outhin the Mediterranean & Adriatic 
aqular Stops at Algiers(North Africa), 
peers (Italy), Patras (Greece), Trieste 
Tee ar the Tyrol), Austrian 
Plates ead istro-Bohemian Watering 
se the whole European Continent 
bod cis i eight days crossing the ocean, 
ptranean?” pleasure trip thru the Medi- 
sight-seeing trips ineveryport.F ree stopovers 
HELPS BROS. & CO., Gen. Agts. 
13 Battery Place, New York 








2ith year. 
Naples. 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 
Sailings June and July to 
Send for booklet. 

EDWIN VAN DEUSEN, Hollis, L. I. 








A fine tour with special musical attractions. 
Sail June 30. Keturn by Mediterranean. 75 
days, $580. Prof. L. B. CAMPBELL, Warren, Pa. 

Summer tour to Palestine sails July 4. 82 days, 
$570. H. W. DUNNING & CO., Boston, Mass. 








10-day voyage takes yon, passed on the 

nest, most luxurious liner in any service. 

S300 re d-trip fare from Vancou- 
ver. Expense no greater than European 
tour, 


Empress of Russia 
Empress of Asia 


Single, two and three berth rooms and 
suites with private bath. Oriental service 
delightful. Filipino Band a novel feature. 

15 days to Shanghai, 18 to Hong- 
kong. New Diverse Route privilege al- 


France’s Greatest Railway 

Climatic and Thermal 
Station of first order. 
Splendid modern hotels. 
Headquarters for auto- 
mobile trips on the famous 


ROUTE DES ALPES 
All Information from 
P. L. M. General Agency 
281 Fifth Ave., Cor. 30th St., N. Y. 





Unique for its garden. 
groves. 


Naples, Italy, Grand Eden Hotel 


Toderate charges. Best of comfort. 


Orange and lemon 





“OFF 


novel travel plans. 
134 Salisbury Sq., London, E. C., England. 


the Track in Europe” 
is a Free Booklet telling about 
Auto-Tours and our other 
INTER-TRAVEL, 





U 
T 


0 Fraser, McLean Auto Tours & Hire Co. 





ATOURS IN EUROPE 


Luxurious Cars for Hire 
Finest Service in Europe 
Inclusive Rates, No Extras 
Routes Compiled (free) for Patrons 


Book ‘‘32 Motor Routes Through Gt. Britain 
and Ireland,’’ mailed free to any address 


amburg-Amerika House 
14 and 15 Cockspur St., 
or from Literary Digest, N. Y 


London, S. W., Eng. 





lows travelerstovisit HouoluluandManila 
without extra charge. 

Canadian Pacific offices in Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai and Hongkong will obtain 
reliable guides and offer every assistance. 

Equipment, voyage and countries visited 
described in our Trans-Pacific folder No. 126. 

Full information as to Canadian Paci- 
fle Oriental, Australasian and Around-the- 
World tours cheerfully given by any Cana- 
dian Pacific Agent, or address (89) 

Cc. E. BENJAMIN, G. P. A. 
Trans-Pacific Service, Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Montreal 


Useful Map of Great Britain FREE 


Also Illustrated Book of Tours on the 


Great Western Railway 
of England 

The “Holiday Line’ through the BEST 
of England. From Liverpool, Plymouth, 
Fishguard,or Bristol visit Historic Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, or Wales, Shakespeare’s 
country, etc., on your way to London. 

T. Kateley, Gen, Agent, 501 5th Avenne, New York 
R.H. Lea, Gen, Agt., 35 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Can. 


HRROGHT 


87 MINERAL SPRINGS. 











England’s 
National 
Spa 
60 DIFFERENT TREATMENTS. 


Nearly every Continental Spring Nearly every known Continental 
has here its counterpart. Method. 150,000 treatments yearly, 


Illustrated Booklet from “Literary Digest,’’ New York, or Manager of the Baths 














the Court of 
i] e Fouz.tain, 
o:.e of the ro- 
mantic centres 
of hospitality 
when New 
Orleans was 
young and ore 
of the fascin t- 
ing sightsoft ¢ 
present day city. 











TRONGER 


men than you 
havefailedbecause 
they “could not 
take a vacation.” 


Southern 
Pacific 
Steamships 


take you in five 
bracing days from 
New York to New 
Orleans, the 
guaintest of 
American cities — 
just the trip to put 
you at your best 
ecain. 

Choice of return- 
int by steamer or 
rail. Fare the 
same. 


SA0 ws, S707" 
tetetng wt Meals 


Don't worry about 
botherso..uie details. 
Just cail on or write to 
L. Li. NU. eiNe, Gen] Pass, Agt. 

Rvom 35 


256 Broadway, New YorkCity 
39 Broadway 1158 Broadway 


cavers MME 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Not the Least. 
baby Bill? ”’ 

‘* He was born on the first of the month.” 
—Buffalo Express. 


‘Why do you eall the 


Breakfast Ready.—“ Mr. Brown’sstarted 
his garden. I saw him planting his seeds 
this morning.” 

‘That reminds me. It’s time I turned 
the chickens loose.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

Telling Her.—Sure—‘‘ What 
lunch? ” 

Hre—“ It’s the only kind of a restaurant 
where you can sit opposite to a lady 
without paying for her food.’’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


is a dairy 


Predominant.—‘ Husband and wife can 
not, by the nature of things, be equal. 
There must in every family be a strong, 
commanding, dominating personality.” 

“Yes, but that one is generally the 
cook.’’—Baltimore American. 


No Hurry.—While a reporter was tele- 
phoning his story from Sing Sing early 
yesterday morning, a convict hammering 
on the floor made it hard for the reporter to 
hear. ‘‘ Would you mind stopping for a 
few minutes? ” asked the reporter. 

** All right, boss,’”’ said the convict, 
to it. I got twenty 
job.”—F, P. A. in 


“ go 
years to finish this 
New York Tribune. 

Immortality.—The young lawyer had 
been very lengthy in his closing speech of 
his first real case, and noticing the Judge 
giving evidences of his weariness, he said: 
‘“Your Honor, I shall soon be through 
now. I trust I am not trespassing too far 
on the time and patience of the Court.” 

‘Young man,” responded the Judge 
with a yawn, “‘ you long ago ceased to 
trespass on my time and patience. You 
are now encroaching on_ eternity.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Unsanctified Vocabulary.—<A bird-dealer 
had in his shop a taciturn parrot. Day 
after day it sat silent on its perch, in- 
different to every question. At last a 
Cuban lady came into the shop and spoke 
to it in her native tongue. The parrot 
brightened up at once, opened its beak, 
and emitted a jubilant volley of vehement 
Spanish words. When the parrot finally 
ceased speaking the lady turned to the 
owner and, blushing violently, asked: 

‘Do you. understand Spanish? ”’ 
‘** No,” he replied. 

‘Thank heaven !”’ she said, and left the 

shop.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Not Bad.—The pretty pupil-teacher was 
taking the geography lesson, and was find- 
ing the density of one or two of the scholars 
rather more than she could cope with. 
She was questioning them on the pecu- 
liarities of British seaports, and at last she 

| pointed to Liverpool on the map, and 
asked: 

‘*“ Now, boys, why is the river at Liver- 
pool always thick? ”’ 

Dead silence. Then suddenly some- 
thing popped into Willie Smith’s mind, and 
his eyes twinkled. 

‘* Please, miss,”” he said, “* because the 
quality of the Mersey is not strained.” 

| Tit-Bits. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


April 16.—A mansion in Londonderry, Irelang 
is burned to the ground by suffragettes. 


April 17.—A recreation-pier theater at Grey 
Yarmouth, England, valued at $100,000, 
destroyed by militant suffragettes. 


April 18.—Suffragettes burn the municipal ty. 
rooms in Belfast, Ireland. 


April 19.- 
within 
States. 


Two men are killed and two are dying as th 
result of an aeroplane crash at Buc, Frang 
The Scotch novelist, 8. R. Crockett, “die g 
the Continent. 


Huerta refuses to 
the time 


salute 


the fj 
specified by the mi 


Unite 


April 21.—Vera Cruz is captured by Unitg 
States marines and sailors with a loss of 4 
dead and 20 wounded. 


The King and Queen of England pay a stay 
visit to Paris. 


April 22.—The Mexican rebel leader Carrang 
warns Secretary Bryan that he will considg 
the seizure of Vera Cruz as an act of hostility 
against the Mexican nation, and act a» 
cordingly, unless the United States with 
draws from Mexico immediately. 


Domestic 


WASHINGTON 
April 17.—The House votes 
honored mileage privilege. 
Miss =a ed Wilson’s wedding is 
for May 7. 


away its time 


announce 


April 18.—Huerta is ordered to_ salute t 
American flag by 6 o'clock of the followin 
evening. 


April 19.—The President requests Congress | 
ratify a resolution giving the Administratia 
full liberty in securing reparation for insuly 
to the American flag by the Federals i 
Mexico. 


April 20.—The House approves the 
action in the 
337 to 37. 

April 22.—The Senate 
Mexico resolution with 
a lengthy debate. 


President! 
Mexican situation by a voted 


adopts the Wika 
modifications, afl 


GENERAL 


April 16.—The execution of Leo Frank for tlt 
murder of an Atlanta girl is stayed by 
plication for a new trial. 


William Sulzer brings suit to have the judy 
ment of the court that impeached him 
aside. 


April 17.—An attempt is made on_ the life¢ 
Mayor Mitchel, of New York, i 
lunatic, in which Corporation Counsel Poll 
is wounded. 


Oscar Hammerstein is enjoined against pm 
ducing opera in New York or Boston bei 
April, 1920. 


April 18.—A boom is launched at the 
State Progressive convention for Mr. 
velt as presidential candidate. 


Indian 
(Ns 


April 19.—Leaders of the IT. W. W. in Ne 
York threaten a general strike on declaratid 
of war with Mexico. 


April 20.—Eleven strikers are killed in a violet 
riot with troops at Trinidad, Colorado. 


between Trinidad @ 
State trod 


April 21.—In the battle 
trict miners and Colorado 
twenty-five more are killed. 
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this colum to decide questions concerning the current use 
words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
ed as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
iil be taken vf anonymous communications. 
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“J, W. M..”’ Troy, Ohio. —* Please give me the 
aning or deriv ‘ation of ‘Mona Lisa.’ 





aunicipal te 









The name \fona is an abbreviation of Madonna, 
»w more commonly abbreviated Monna. The 
ord is Italian and means ‘“‘my lady.’’ Lisa was | 
e given name of the lady whose name in full was | 
sa di Antonio Maria di Noldo Gherardina. She 
as the wife of Zanobi del Giocondo. 


lute 
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“J, E. F. C.,"" Jackson, Mich.—‘‘ (1) Will you 
do by U indly tell me the correct use of the word ‘nice’? 
ha len a i properly be used in any other sense than 





at of ‘exac (2) Will you also state which of 
e following sentences is correct, or preferable: 
would better go,’ or ‘I had better go.’”’ 











d pay a stat 






















































) The word ‘“‘nice’’ has several meanings 
ader Carranafiiyond that of ‘‘exact,’’ as, for instance: (a) Dis- 
Bogue’ a minating; acute; discerning. (b) Refined; 

and act a inty; modest; scrupulous. (c) Delicately con- | 
States withMucted; fragile; tender. (d) Agreeable or pleas- | 
js pin any way. Consult the New STANDARD 














cTIONARY for further information. | 
2) “I had better go”’ is preferred to “I would | 
ter go,” but the latter form is frequently used. 
ad better.’ is, however, to be found in all the 
st writers and has the sanction of long usage. | 


way its time 





‘B. E. G.,” Bismarck, N. D.—‘‘Is there any 
thority, grammatical or rhetorical, for the use 
the verb is in the following sentence? ‘Techni- | 
ities and their strict observance is the life of an | 
ion. If the sentence, ‘The wages of sin is | 
th,’ is correct, can not the verb is be used cor- 
ly in the sentence above for the purpose of 


or 


phony and strength? 


; is announce 
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f the followin 


























ts Congress 
Administratia 
tion for insult 
1e ~=Federals | 












f your sentence were inverted, the lack of 
phony of its present form would be removed— | 
he strict observance of technicalities is the life 













S.S.“North American” 


Weekly Cruises June 24 to Aug. ¢ 
d. 1:30 p. 














2:00 p. 

9:30 p. 

5:30 p. 

Arriv 6:30 a 
Leave Duluth e 10:00 a 
“ The'Seo"’ Wed. 2:00 p 
Thurs. 11:00 a 

Thurs. 10:00 p. 

Fri. 7:00 a 

Sat. 6:00 a. 





A WEEK'S GRUISE, $40. "as.snttern 


on one of the New Steamships 


“North — “South American” 













Chicago - Duluth Cruise 
Georgian Bay 


Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. any? River 
an 


Lake 
Superior 





TICKETS 
SOLD 
FOR ANY 
PART 
OF TRIPS 














American”’ and ‘“‘South American’’— 

service equal to the best Atlantic Liners. 
travel, comfort and amusement- 
games. 
a Master Steward and Chef can Produce. 


2,200 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, Shore Line, Islands, Rivers, Bays. 
hours made at all principal points of interest—ample time to see the sights. 
Passenger Service Exclusively—are equipped to give a 

These magnificent steamships have many innovations for 
a ball room, an orchestra, children’s open air play grounds and deck 
All these are free. Steamer chairs and steamer rugs available. 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co., R. c. DAVIS, Gen’! Mgr., 109 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Stops of several 
The New Ships “‘North 


Dining Service the Best 
Write for pamphlet and full information about 











action."’ In this form the emphasis is put on 





the President 











bservance of technicalities.’ As you wrote it, 
emphasis is on the plural noun “‘ technicalities," 
ich, being followed by a verb in the singular, 
ates the canons of good English. As to the 
plical phrase, ‘‘ The wages of sin is death,” this 
y be inverted, ‘‘Death is the wages of sin.” 
this subject see Vizetelly’s ‘‘Desk Book of 
rs in English,’ pp. 148, 149. 
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» Frank for te 


A Lady Wanted 


in every community to represent us in 
refined work which will be profitable to 
her and advantageous to us. Address 


Dept. H 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 











stayed by ap 


354 Fourth Avenue New York 





Questions of Sex 
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Six New h 








ent Prof 


men and women, with introduct 





Rev. F. B. Meyer. They deal with t! 





8. * Chicago, Ill.—*‘ Kindly inform me as to 
have the judg gammatic al accuracy of the following sen- 
eached him sige. Please understand that the name of the 
employed in an advertisement is the ‘ Peerless 
5 and a heading embodied within that sale 
thus: ‘This is indeed a Peerless Millinery Sale 
Hout an equal.’ The contention is that I am 
ty of redundancy which weakens the sentence. 
at is your opinion of the criticism?” 
f the redundancy is claimed because “‘indeed”’ 
“without an equal” are used, your critic is | 
ror. As we understand it, the word ‘‘indeed"’ | 
at the India Stands for “in truth,” or ‘in very truth,” | 
for Mr. Roosgimphasize what follows. If the contention is | 
DB. don the use of ‘‘ Peerless’’ and “ without an 
W. Ww. inN al,” your critic is right, for peerless means | 
e on declaratiag#thout equal.” But here is where your con- 
ion that ‘‘ Peerless,”’ as used, is a name, not an 
tive qualifying the sort of sale being conduct- | 
comes in. If ‘‘Peerless’’ is so used, then one | 
Say, “This is, indeed, an unequaled sale of 
ess Millinery,” and there is no redundancy. 


» on the lifes 
rk, by an ag 
n Counsel Pe 


ed against 
r Boston belo 





illed in a viol 
olorado. 


on ‘Trinidad d 
















State troop 
» Stak is the form we would recommend you to use. 
i o.,”" Pensacola, Fla.—“‘ ‘Please decide 

—— e ote sentence is correct: ‘That one dif- 
hee between a man and a mule is that when a 
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P turns its back on a man, he is in the most 
er.’ The question is, does the he refer to the 
ormule? It is intended to refer to the man.” 
© pronoun being of the masculine gender 
8 that he refers to the man and not the mule. 
mule is referred to as of the neuter gender by | 

























1. L. S..° New York, N. ¥.—" Kindly | 
coll ‘eorrect pronunciation of the word 


4 word is pronounced a-klai’mit—a as in 
a as in aisle; i as in habit. 


F h 
WHERE THERE ARE FISH 
Richest fishing waters in 
America. 18-pound land- 
locked salmon and “‘lakers”’ are not 
uncommon. Six and nine pounders 
are an everyday story. Big bass. 
5000 lakes in 


MAINE 


are teeming with big. fighting fish. 
You'll have the time of your life, and 
feel the good effects all spring. 


10 Hours from New York 
5 Hours from Boston 
Expert guides, comfortable quarters, 
fine grub. 


Our free booklets, “I Go-A-Fishing” and 
“Maine Guides,” tell you where and how to 
go. Send for them. 


Address VACATION BUREAU 


THE NEW ENGLAND LINES 


Pier 14, North River, New York 
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Before I Wed; or Young 
Men and Marriage, 
By Sir Thomas 
Clouston, M.D. By Dr. Mary Schar 
LL.D. Vital lieb. A cheery book 
questions of sound advice 
which must be to all young women 
faced before about to mart 12- 
mental and mo, cloth, 157 pages. 
physical happi- $1.00 net. 
ness can be assured. 
I2mo, cloth, 148 pp. 
$1.00 net. 


Preparation for 


What It Means to Mar- 
ry; or Young Women 
and Marriage 





Life and Its 
Beginnings 
By Dr. Helen Webb. 
Marriage A sane answer to the 
By Walter Heape, M. | life and sex problem. 
A, F A clear suitable for your 
and ot ae akin state- child's mind. 12mo, 
ment of the difficul- cloth, 153 pages. 
ties, demands and $1.00 net. 
privileges that await 
those about to be 
married. 12mo, cloth, 
176 pages. $1.00 net. 
What a Boy Should 
Know 


From 
Girlhood to 
Wemanhood 


By Dr. Eliza- 








By Dr. A. T. Scho- 
field, and Dr. Percy 
Vaughan-Jackson 
Rather have the boy 
learn by the unsullied 
way, than from the 
lips of the uncles an 
I2mo, cloth, 118 
pages. $1.00 net. 





beth Sloan 
Chesser. 
Sound and 
sympathetic advice 
for the girl on the 
verge of womanhood. 
12mo, cloth 142 
Pages. $1.00 net. 


iil 


Average postage Sc extra on each vol. if ordered by mail 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-60 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


Dignified 


Which Everyone Shou 


Serious. 
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THOS. E. NEWTON 
President of the Michigan 
State Fair and owner of the 
Gayety Theatre of Detroit, 
Mich., says: 

“For a long time I wondered why 
so many of my friends were taking 
to the Dipe. One day I tried it my- 
self, and now I congratulate myself 
for having started with Tuxedo, for 
since then life has been very enjoy- 
a 


Lie. & WL, 





= GEO. C. DANIELS 

: New England Passenger 
\gent of Southern Railway 
Co., Boston, says: 

“For heavy smokers, Tuxedo's 
mildness lets them smoke as much as 
they want of it. For light smokers, 
this mildness proves beneficial and 
healthfal.’ 


Ler® framited 
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MILTON OAKMAN 
Sheriff. of Wayne 
Detroit, Mich., says: 


“© Tuxedo represents the top notch 

in tobacco quality. It is the mildest, 

, smoothest, most sooPhing smoke | 
have ever enjoyed.”” 


Gin t bx Oathenweeeds 


County, 


TUXEDO-—And That 


Spring-y Feeling 


N comes Spring and that old lazy, yawny 

feeling. Makes a man get out his old 

pipe, puff away and'start dreaming of good 
times to come. 

Air’s mighty sweet in his nostrils—and so 
is Tuxedo, too. Tuxedo has that ‘‘ ethereal 
mildness’’ that the poet spoke of. A grand 
old tobacco to dream over. 

We keep it mild and aromatic on purpose. 
Our idea is to make a tobacco that a man 
can smoke day in and day out and always 
find it a pleasant, light, easy, gentle smoke. 





The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Only ripe, mellow, perfect leaves of the highest 
grade Kentucky Burley are used in Tuxedo. This 
superior tobacco is further refined by the famous, 
original ‘* Tuxedo Process,’’ until every trace of 
harshness and ‘‘bite’’ disappears. All the exquisite 
mildness and mellow fragrance of the Burley leaf 
are developed to perfection. 


Tuxedo is recognized as the favorite tobacco of 
critical American smokers—endorsed by hundreds 
of prominent men. 


Tuxedo will afford you wholesome enjoyment 
and pleasant relaxation—try a pipeful. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient Pouch, innerlined 5 Famous green tin, with a 0 


with moisture-proof paper . . @)C lettering, curved to fit pocket 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


FREE 


Fine Leather 
Tobacco Pouch 


Every smoker appreciates a 
leather tobacco pouch. This 
handy, serviceable, Tuxedo 
Draw-Pouch is made of fine, 
soft, flexible tan leather, with a 
draw-string and snap that close 
pooh tight and keep the to- 
yacco from spilling. 

Send us roc and your tobacco 
dealer’s name, and we will mail 
you prepaid, anywhe ii inU.S 
a ioc tin of TUXEDO and 
this handsome L Sais r Draw- 
Pouch. We gladly make this 
offer to get you to try 
TUXEDO. ‘Adibrens 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1189, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 





Illustration 
one-fourth 

of actual 
size 




















TOHN E. NORTHUP 
Former Assistant State’s At- 
torney and one of Chicago’s 

leading trial lawyers, says: 

“I enjoy agood game of golf, en- 
Joy a good meal, enjoy the society of 
my riends, but the pleasure of all ~ 
combined is lost unless I can top it | 


off with an enjoyable smoke of 
Tuxedo.’ 





GEO. A. KINGSBUR\ 
Manager of the Chicago 
Opera House, says: 


«p> ; 

I’ve smoked more expensive to- 
baccos than Tuxedo, but I never 
—- a better one — and never 


Ste apt 
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H. CROSBY 
Dramatic Editor of the Bos- 
ton Post, says: 


**1 get genuine joy out of apipefur 
of Tuxe lo. I like its mildness and the 
‘act that it doesn’t bite my tongue.’ 


Cancans Cty 
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